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| Madam Jo HNS ON’s Prefente me 


Or, the beft 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR 37 


YOUNG WOMEN,” 


IN ? 
" Utebal and Univerfal Know ene E, 
WITH A 


Summary of the late MARRIAGE Act; 


and Initruétions how to marry purfuant thereto. 
-Digefted under the following Hr aps. 
T, An Eftimate of the Ex-|I[V. The young Woman’s 
pences of a Family in the] Guide to Knowledge, * 


_ middling Station of Life. | V. A new Englith Spells : 
«ON. The Art and Terms of} ingDi€tionary. _ 


Carving, Fith, Fowl, andj VI. The Compleat Mars 
Fleth. lket-woman. 

Hl. A Bill of Hira for eve-| VII. The Cook’s Guide for 
Ty Month in the Year for drefling all Sorts of Flefy 
Dinner and Supper, and] Fowl and Fifh. - 


i _alfo for’extraordinary Oc: | VIII. Pickling, Paftry, and’ 


eafions.. Confe&ionary. 


With feveral ufeful TaeLes, being the compleateft 
Book of the tsud ever pobhibes 


The Eamiiter, Madam Jounso: ts in ork to make 
this Book comeas cheap as poffible to the Purchafers, 
has, out of her Benevolence, fixed the Price at 
1s. 6d. bound, tho” it contains double the eae 
tity that is ufually aye. oe that Sum. 


— 


: “LON DON: 


Printed for M. Co o PER; Pater-nofter-row ; and’ 
C, SYMPSON, at the Bible, Chancery-lane. 1755. - 


Price fewed 1s, 3d, bound Is. ds. 
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A. Summary of the late 
MARRIAGE AC eo 
WITH , 
hv sisisluorlccasbpdoraibalcaaas 


=z ARRIAGE being one of the moftim+ -- 


portant Events of Life, andthe End te 
which the Attractions of Beauty, the 
3 Arts of Drefs, and the internal Accom- 
eve lifhments which heighten and ftamp a 
aes a Value on thefe Chany; principally ‘ee, 
every Law relating to this great Tranfa@ion muft be 
confidered, not only asa Matter of Curiofity, but as ati 
Affair of fach Moment as to deferve to be particularly 
and carefully attended to. And indeed, fince the Mar- 
riage State, when wifely entered upon, is the Source of 
the trueft and moft fol lid Happinefs, every unmarried 
Lady muf look upon the Forms of Admifiton into it as 
fomething in which fhe is peculiarly concerned. On 
thefe Confiderations we have thought it neceflary to 


Jay before our fair Readers a View of the new Regula- 


dions made in the late Aét, to prevent the great Mif- 


thiefs and Inconveniencies that have arifen from Clan- | 


deftine Marriages ; and as all Acts of Parliament are ne- 


ceflarily expreffed in the Forms of Law, which to thofe 


that are unacquainted with them appear ambiguous and 
perplexed, we fhall here endeavour to be as intelligible 
as poflible, and, in the plaineft Terms, let them fee 
what it enjoins, and what it prohibits. 

After the 25th of March 1754, Banns of Matrimony 


are to be publifhed in the Parifh-Church, or fome Publicie 
- Chapel, belonging to the Parifh in which the Parties 
dwell: This is to be done on three Sundays preceding - 


the Marriage, during the Time of Morning-Service, or 
or if there be no Morning-Service, in the Evening: Sex- 
vice, immedtately after the Second Leffon. 

If the Parties dwell in different Parifhes or Chapelries, 
the Banns are to be publifhed in both; and where both, 
or-either of the Parties, live in a Place included within 
the Limits of no Parifh, and having no Church or Cha- 
pelin which oem have been ufually publifhed, then the 

Banns 


[vi ] 

Banns are to be publifhed in fome Parifh-Church or Cha- 
pel adjoining ; and their Publication is to be performed 
by the Minifter in the fame Manner as if either of the 
Perfons dwelt in fuch adjeining Parifh. The other Rules 
prefcribed by the Rubric, prefixed to the Office of Ma- 
trimony in the Book of Common Prayer, relating to the 
Publicarion of Banns, and the Solemanization of Matri- 
/ mony, notaltered by this Statute, are fiill to be obfer- 
ved; and the Marriage is to be foler ‘zed in the Parifh- 
Church or Chapel where the Banns were publifhed. 

_If Notice in Writing be not delivered to the Minifler, 
containing the Chriftian and Surnames of the Parties, the 
refpective Places of their Abode, and the Time of their 
having dwelt in them, at  leaft feven Days before the 
Time required for the firft Publication ef the Banns, the 
Minifter is not obliged to publifh them. 

Though one or both of the Parties are under Age, and 
have not obtained the Confent of the Parents or Guar- 
dians, the Minifter fhall not be liable to Ecclefiaftical 
‘Cenfures for folemnizing the Marriage after Banns are 
publifhed, unlefs he fhall have Notice of their Diffent ; 
and if their Diffent, or that of one ofthem, be openly 
and publickly declared, at the Time of the Publication 
of Banns, the Banns are to be void. = 

No Licence is to be granted for the Solemnization of 
Marriage in any other Church or Chapel, befides the 
Parifh-Church or Public Chapel belonging to the Parifh 
or Chapelry that has been for four Weeks before the 
ufual Place of Abode of one of the Perfons tobe married; 
or where both or either of the Parties dwell in any Place _ 
that has no Church or Chapel in which Banns have been 
ufually publifhed, then it is to be folemnized in the Pa- 
rifh Church or Chapel adjoining to fuch Place, and in 
no other. : | 

_ Nothing contained in this A& is to deprive the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, and his Miniftry, of the Right of 
granting Special Licences to marry at any convenient 
Time or Place. | 

_ If the Solemnization of Matrimony be. performed in 
any other Place befides a Church or Public Chapel, unlefs 
by fpecial Licence from the Archbifhop of Cazterbury, 
or without public Banns, or a Licence from one who has 
Authority to grant it, the Marriage is to be void, and the 

* Perfon 


¥ 


* 


ried, and the two Witneiles. 


vil | 
Perfon folemnizing it adjadged to be guilty of Felony, 
and to be tranfported for Fourteen Years to fome of his 
Majefty’s American Colonies ; and Profecutions for fuch 
Felons may be commenced any Time within the Space 
of three Years after the Offence is committed. 
_ This- A& declares, That it fhall not be neceflary in 
Support of a Marriage that has been folemnized under 
Publication of Banns, to give Proof of the a€tual Dwell-’ 
ing of the Parties in the refpe€tive Parifhes or Chapelries 
in which the Banns were publifhed; or where the Mar- 
riage is by Licence, to give Proof thatthe ufual Place of 
Abode of one of the Parties was for four Weeks before, 
in the Parifh or Chapelry where the Marriage was folem- 
nized ; nor in either of the faid Cafes can any Evidence 
be received to prove the contrary in any Suit relating te 
the Validity of fuch Marriage. 

Where either of the Parties, not being a Widow or 


Widower, is under Age, Marriages folemnized without 


the Confent of the Father (if living) or of one of the 
Guardians, and where there are no Guardians, of the 
the Mother, if fhe be living and unmarried, or of the 
Guardian appointed in Chancery, are to be void. 

But in cafe any fuch Guardian or Mother be xox com- 
pos mentis, or in Parts beyond the Seas, or refufe or with- 
hold his or her Confent to a proper and fuitable Marriage, 
the Party'may apply by Petition to the Court of Chan- 
cery, which is to proceed upon fuch Petition in a fum- 


_ mary Way ;. and where the propofed Marriage appears ' 
_tobeproper, that Courtis to declare it to be fo, by an 


Order, which is to be deemed as effectual as ifthe Guar- 
dian’s or Mother’s Confent to fuch Marriage had beer 
obtained. : 
No Suit fhall be had to compela Celebration of Mar. 
riage upon Pretence ofany Contra&, whether the Words 
of the Contract were in the prefent or future Tenfe. 
_ All Marriages are to be folemnized before two Wit- 
nefles, befides the Minifler, andan Entry is to be imme- 
diately made in the Regifter, expre(sly mentioning whe. - 
ther it was celebrated by Banns or Licence, and if by Li- 
cence, and both or either of the Parties be under Age, 
the Confent of the Parents and Guardians is alfo to be 
entered, and figned by the Minifter, by the Parties mam 
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Any Perfon who fhall infert in fuch Regifter any falfe 
En:ry, relating te a Marriage, or deftroy any Regifter, 
or Book of Marriages, with Intent to break any Mar- 
riage, or to fubject any Perfon to the Penalties of this 
Aé&, he is to be adjudged guilty of Felony, and to fuf. 
fer Death without Benefit of Clergy. 

This A& is not to extend to the Marriages of any of 
the Royal Family, 

Nor is it to extend to Scotland, nor to any Marriages 


folemnized beyond the Seas; nor to Marriages among 


Quakers, when both Parties profefs themfelves Quakers 5 
nor to Fews, when both Parties profefs the Fev Re- 
ligion. 

eThis Aét is appointed to be read by the Minifter in all 
Parifh Churches and Public Chapels, immediately after 
Morning-Prayer, or after Evening-Prayer, if on that 
Day there be no Morning-Service, on fome Sunday in 
each of the Months of September, OGober, November, and 
December, in the Year 7533 and afterwards, at the 
fame Times, on four feveral Suxdays in each Year, viz. 
the Sundays next before the 25th of March, the 24th of 
Fune, the 29th of September, and the 2sthof December, 


_ refpectively, for two Years, to be computed from F anu- 


ary 475 4. 


Plain Inftru€tions and DireGtions to be obferved by 
fuch Perfons, who are defirous to take on them, 
after the twenty-fifth of AZarch 1754, the Holy 
State of Matrimony. 


1. Let the Parties, when they have agreed to be Mar- 
ried, ifby Banns, give Notice thereof to the Minitter of 
the Parifh wherein they refide, in fome fuch Form of 
Words as thefe which follow : 


‘To the Reverend Mr. 4. of the Parifh of B. 


Rev. Sir. April 5. 1754. 
C.D, the Son of £. F. purpofing God ‘willing as 
I foon as may be, to folemnize Marriage with G. H. 
Spinfter, both of this Parifh, defire that you would on 
Sunday the fourteenth ofthis Inflant, it being feven 
Days Notice, purfuant to the late Statute made for the 
Prevention of Clandeftiue Marriages publifh or caule to 
be, 


fe ) 

‘be publifhed the Banns between us Twothen, and like- 
wife on the two fucceeding Sundays. 
| ; C. D. and G. H. 


Note, It would be better that both the Parties about 
to. contraét Marriage do Sign the Notice, though one is 
fufficient. - 3 

z. Let the intended Bridegroom give this Notice him 
felfto the Minifter, though it is not abfolutely material ; 
for it will be fufficient to give it to his Curate, or in Cafe 
he has no Curate, to his Clerk or Sexton; but the fureft 


Way, and which I would earneftly recommend, is to 


give it inte the Hand of the Minifters of the Parifh, or 
Jeave it with his Wife, or one of. his Family, atthe afu- 
al Place of his Refidence. 

3. But in Cafe, the Minifter is not refident in the Pa- 
rifh wherein you dwell, in that Cafe it will be full as 
~ well to write the Notice as above, and leave it with the 
Clerk or Sexton in the Parith in which you dwell. 

4. But if you live ina Parifh which is united to ano- 
ther, as there are feveral in Lovaov, then you may chufe 
which Church you will have the Banns publithed at, on- 


Iy you are to obferve, that the faid Church is adjoining 


to the Extraparochial Precinét in which you dwell; but 


Ee ee ee a 


here alfo the Banns are to be publifhed three Sundays {uc- — 2 


ceflively, 

_ 5. Lfyou live in a Parifh wherein are feveral Chapels 
of Zafe, in this Cafe you may caufe the Banns to be pub- 
lifhed in either of the faid Chapels ; and here you will 
chufe that which bett fuits your Convenience. 

_ 6 Now if you are minded to be married by Licence 
that muft be taken out at the Commons in the fame 
Manner as has been heretofore ufed ; in this Cafe you 
muft go tothe Minifter of the Parifh wherein you live 
or to the Minifter of any one of the Chapels therein 
four Weeks before you can be Married, let him know 
where’ both Parties live, that he may if he pleafes en- 
quire after you. 

7. But lafily, if you are minded to be married bya 
fpecial’ Licence, you miult apply to the Prerogative 
Court in Dodtors Commons, either by yourfelf, Attorney 
or Progtor; by which Means your Marriage may be 
confummated with as much Expedition and Privacy, 
(and in whatever Place you pleafe) as you can defire. _ 

An 
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An Eftimate of the neceflary Charge of a Family in. 
the middling Station of Life, confifting of a Man, 
his Wife, Four Children, and One Maid-Servant. _ 


Daily Expences. Weekly Ex. 
Fort For7 ; 
ifs a Si ifs ete Gn beds 
READ for Seven Per- f ; ‘fe 


Tapes, Worfleds, Bind- 
ings, and all Sorts of 


fons, per Head, perDay 0 O19 5 11° 3 0 3 
Butter —— p16 5 tb, 3.035 
Cheefe r10.43 Pot+ts04 
Fifh and Flefh-meat wig ih. S921 0108-2 2 
Roots and Herbs, Salt, Vi- 

negar, Muftard, Pickles,.. ~ 

Spices and Grocery, €x- | 

cept Tea ard Sugar——- 2] 9 32/0 2, 2 
Tea and Sugar — i! o'-7 o<4 fe 
Soap for the Family Occa- 

fions, and wathing all | 

manner of Things both | 

at Home and Abroad 1x2 aos 6 12 
Threads, Needles, Pins, | C 


| 


Haberdafhery —_—— 2) 0. 23-2: 90.5203 
Milk one Day with another 94a) nd, | O#I0 25.51 
Candles about 2 Pounds and a half per Week | 

the Year round oO 123 S 
Sand, Fullers-Earth, Whiting, Small-coal, 

__ Brickduft —— —— 0 0 2 @ 
Ten-fhilling fmall Beer, a Firkin and a 

Quarter per Week — pent io 8a a me 
Ale for the Family and Friends Oo. 2-6-0 
Coals, between Four and Five Chaldron per 

Annum, may be eftimated at oz 6 
Repairs of Houfhold Goods, as Table-linen, | 

Bedding, Sheets, and every Utenfil, for 

Houfhold Occafion — o 1 606 

Six Shillings and Two-pence Weekly for 

 SevenPerfons, amounts to — Baers oO 


-? 


s © £2 3s-2d weekly amounts yearly to 112 4 80 
Cloath 


cil 


T.xi J 
> 


- g. 4. 
3 Brought over112 4 8 

Cloaths ofall kinds forthe Mafter of the Family 16 0 0 

Cloaths for Wife, who cannot wear much, nor 
very fine Laces, with pasion eee 16 rome) 

Extraordinary. Expence attending every le 
‘in, 1o/. fuppofedtobeabout once intwoYears 5 0 © 

~-Cloaths for four Children, at 7/. per dim. for 
each Chi.d 

Schooling for four Children, including every 
Charge, thereunto relating fuppofed to bee- 
qua’, at lealt, to 10sper Quarter foreachChild 8 0 0 

The Maid’s Wages may be 2 4 bO.. 

Pocket Expences for the Mafter of the Family 
fuppofed to be about 45 per Week | 190° 8 90 

For the Miitrefs of the Family, and fee theFour | 
Children, to buy Fruit, Toys, c. at 25 per 
Weel 

Entertainments in Return for fuch i from 
Friends and Relations —— 4 if 

Phyfic for the whole Family one Year with 
another, and the extraordinary Expence a- 

_ rifing by [Inefs, may exceed 
A Country Lodging fometimes, for the Health 
and Recreation of the Family; or initead 
thereof, the eytraordinary Charge of nur- 
fing a Child abroad, which in fach a Fami- — 
ly is often needful 

Shaving 75 6d per Quarter 5 and cleaning Shoes 
25 6d per Quarter 

Rent and Taxes fomething more or lefsthan 50 0 @ 

Expences of Trade with Caftomers, Travelling 
Charges, Chriftmas-box-money, Poftage of 
Letters, oc. for the fake of even Money: at 
leat 

Bad Debts, which may eafily be more than 2/ 
per Cent. on the fappot fed Capital of 1000/. 20 0 O 


25.096 


19 Bra 


a HiGIS 0. @ 
There muft be laid up one Year with another, 
for zo Years, in order to leave Child, anda 
Widow, if there fhould be one, 500/a-piece ‘i oo 


| Therefore 1 000/, by this Eftimate, thould gain 
one Year with another | 39° fo) op 
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Terms of Carving, £ 1s H, FOWL, 
, FILE 


LLAY a Pheafant. - 
' Barba Lobiter. 


_ Border a Patty, 


Break a Deer or Egript 
Break a Scarlet or Teal 
Chine a Salmon 
Culpon a Trout 

Mince that Plover 

Rear that Goofe 

Sauce a Capon or Terch 


Cut up a Turkey or Buf 


tard 
Difmember that Heron 
Difplay that Crane 
Difigure that Peacock 
Fin that Chevin 
Leach that Brawn 


Lift that Swan 


Timber the Fire 


Sense 


and 
Eg & 


Tirean Ege - 

Tranch that Sturgeon 
Sauce Plaice or Flounders 
Bide that Haddock 


4 Splay that Bream 


Splat that Pike 
Unbrace a Mailard 
Unlace that Coney 
Untach that Curlew 
Untach that Brew 
Spoil that Hen 
String that Lamprey 


| Tame that Grab 


Thigh a Pidgeon, Wocd- 
cock, all manner of 
Graft Birds 

Tranfon that Fel 

Frufs that Chicken 


| Tufk a Barbel 


Bills of Fare for all Times of the Year, and alfe 
for Extraordinary Occafions. 


4 Bill of Fare for SPRING Seafon. 


1 Collar of Brawn 
and Muftard 


°2 A. Neats- Tongue and 


Udder 


- 3 Boiled Chickens 


4 Green Geefe 


5 A Lumbard. pye 


6 A Dith of young Rabbits 
Second C ourfe. 

1 A Haunch of Venifon 

2 Veal Roafted 


3 A Dithof foels or fmelts | 


4 A Dith of A{paragus 
5 A Tanfie 
6 Tarts and Cuflards 


4 Bill of Fare for 
Midfummer. 
I Neats-Tongue and Col-. 
liflowers 
z A Fore-Quarter of Lamb 
3 A Chicken-pye 
4 Boiled Pidgeons 
5 A Couple of flewed Rab- 
bitegea2% 
6 A Breft of Veal Roafted 
Second Coarfe. 
1 An Artichoak-pye 
z A Venifon Pafty 
3 Lobfters and Salmon 


4 A Dihh of Peafe 


5 A Goofe-- 


_ g AGoofeberry Tart 
@ A Dith of Strawberries 
A Bill of Pare for 
Harvefi. 

y Capon and Whitebroth 
2 A Weftphalia Ham with 

Pidgeons 
3 A Grand Sallad 
4 A Neats-Tongue and 
Udder Roafted 
5 A powdered Goofe 
6 Turkey Roafted 
Second Courfe. 
1 A PotatoorChicken-pye 
2, Roafted Partridges 
3 Larks and Chickens 
4 A made Dith 
5 Warden. pye or Tart 
& Cuftards 
A Bill of Fare for the 
, Winter Seafon. 
1 A Collar of Brawn 
_ 2 Lamb’s Head and White 
Broth 


3 A Neats-Tongue’ and 


Udder Roafted 
. A dith of Minc’d-pyes 


4 
5 A Venfion or Lamb-pye. 
6 


A dith of Chickens 
Second Courfe. 
1 A fide of Lamb 
2 A difh of Wild-Ducks 
Lt 28 Quince 
4 Two Capons Roafted 
gs Turkey Roafted 
6 A Dith of Cnftards 
A Billof Fare upon Ex- 
traordinary Occafiors. 
1 A Collar of Brawn 
2 Two Polleis boiled 
3 ABkof Pith . 
4 A Dith of Carps 
5 A Grand boiled Meat. 
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6 A Grand: Salled 
7 A Venifon Patty 
8 A Roatted. Thrkey 
g A Fat Pig 


110 A powdered Goofe 


11 A Haunch of Venfion — 
Roafted. 

12 Neats- ‘Tongues 
Udder Roatfted : 

13 A Weftphalia Ham 
boiled 

14. A Joll of Salmon 

13. Mine’d Pies 

16 A Surloin of Roafted 
Beef 

17 Cold baked Meats 

18 A Dith of Cuftards 

Second Cour/e. 

1 Jellies of all forts 

2 A Dit of Pheafants 

3 A Pike boiled 

4 An Oyfter-pye 

5 

6 


ce 


A Difh of Plovers 
A Dith of Larks — 
7 A Jolly Sturgeon 
8 T'wo Lobfters 
g A Lumber-pye 
10 ‘Two Capons 
11 A Dith of Partridges 
12 A Frigacy of Fowls 
13 A Dith of Wild-Ducks 
14 A Difh of crammed 
Chickens | 
15 A Dith of flew’dOyfters 
16,a March Pane 
17 A Dith of Fruits 
A bill of “ine Sor Fifh 


1 A Difh of ‘Butter and 
Eggs | 
arrel of Oyfters 


2 Aa 
‘| 3° A Pike boiled © 
4 Af 


ewed Carp 


+ Me 


EL et |p 


5 An Eel pye 

6 A pole of Ling 

7 A Difh of green Fifh 
buttered with Eggs 


8 A Dithof ftewed Oy fters 7 


9 A Spinage Sallad boiled 

to A Difh of Soles ° 

11 A Joll of frefh Salmon 

12 A Dith of SmeélJts fried 

Second Cour/e. 

1_A couple of Lobfters 

.2 A roafted Spichcock 

3, A Difhof Anchovies 

4 Frefh Cod © 

5 Bream Rofted 

6 A Dith of Trouts 

7 A Dith of Plaice 

8 A Dith of Peaches 

9 Carp farced 

10 A Potatoe-pye 

11 A Difh of Brawn but- 
tered 

12 Trenches with  fhort 
Broth - 

13 A Dith of Turbut 

14 A Difh of Eel-pouts 

15 A Sturgen with fhort 
Broth 

16 A Dith of Tarts and 
Cuflards. 

A Billof Fare ‘for a Gen- 

, ¢deman’s Houfe, about Can- 
dlemas. - 

1 Pottage with a Hen 

2 A Chatham Pudding 

3 A Fricafy of Chicks 


"3 A Dith 


4 A Leg of Matton witha 
Sallad 
Garnifh your difhes with 
Barberies . 
Second Courfe. 


-y Achine of Mutton - 
2 Achine of Veal 


3 A Lark Pye 
4 Two Pullets one Lard- 
ed 

Garnifhed with flices of 
Orange 

Third Courfe. 
A Dith of Woodcocks 
A couple of Rabbits 
A Dith of Afparagus 
Weftphalia-Hamd. 

Laft Cour fe. 


1. Two Orange Tarts, one 


with Herbs. 
1 A Bacon Tart 
An Apple Tart 
A Dith of bon Chriten 
Pears. 
5 A Difh of Pippins 
6 A Dith of Pear-manes 


| 4 Banquet for the fanre 


Season. 


‘1 A Difh of Apricocks 
2 A Dith of Marmalade of 


Pippins 

of preferved 
Cherries 

4. Awhole Red Quince 

5 A Dith of dried Sweet 

. Meat. 


A SHORT 


DISSERTATION 


ON THE 


Benerits of LEARNING, 
And a. well-directed 
FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Art and affiduous Care muft join 
To make the Works of Nature bine. 


<S¢ AKE a Survey of human Nature, whilft 
=, yet in its favage and uncultivated State, 
baey how very few Degrees do we find Man 
aee<~@ removd from the Brute Creation? All 
VEE) his Defires take their Spring from Ap- 
petite, and all his Aétions, notwithftand- 
ing his boafted Rationality, are determin’d by Princi- 
ples that differ only in Name from what we term In- 
ftinG in the,animal World, : 
His Happinefs, according to his deprav’d Notion of 
Things, confifts inthe unlimited Gratification of all his 
Senfes, and his fupreme Felicity in yielding to the Die- 
tates of his moft unruly Paffions ; if he reftrains either 
the one or the other, it is either owing to Whim, Ca- 
price, or fome neceflary, and perhaps, conftitutional. 
impediment, or to the Force of a long Habit, affum’d 
out of Neceffity, or by Accident: But Reafon or Intel- 
lect has nothing to do in the Election; he is totally ig- 
; ter" = B norant 


AS) 
morant of the moral Fitnefs of Things, and ftumble’ 
upon Right and Wrong, Good and Evil, without either 
Choice or Defign. , 

As all his Defires are ditated by his animal Neceili- 
ties ; fo all his Gratifications, al] his Enjoyments are fen- 
ual, momentary, and confus’d. When Hunger prompts, 
like other Beafts of Prey, he fatiates his Appetite on 
the Spoils of fuch Animals as his Strength or Cunning 
enables him to get the Maftery of, and is at open and 
declar’d War with every Thing, whether of his own, 
or any other Species, that oppofes the Gratification of 
his Appetite, Luft, Hatred, and Revenge. 

He herds, it is true, with his Species ; but it is ina 
Kind of unfocial Union, enjoying as few of the Blef- 
fings of rational Society, as any other Herd of wild 
Beafts, that keep together by Inftin@, and hunt in 
Droves, for the more eafy Conqueft of fuch Animale 
as they are accuftom’d to devour. ‘The Connection 
between the Members of the different Herds are ex- 
actly the fame, and the Motives of Union perfedly 
fimilar, viz. Appetite, Luft, and the more eafy De- 
ftruction of each their proper Prey. 3 

How few, and how {mall are the Glimmerings of Ra. 
tionality, that are difcoverabie in this uncultivated State 
of human Nature! and how little Realon have we to 
exult over the brute Creation, on account of our boaft- 
' ed Reafon, whilft it yet remains a mere unactive Fa- 
culty, and lifelefs Principle, invelop’d in Senfe and 
Tgnorance ! ' 

There is nothing that Man attempts by the Force of 
this Faculty in Embryo, but is executed to greater Per- 
fection by the Inftinét of the animal Creation. The 
Brutes are as ingenious-in the Indulgence of their Ap- 
petites, and tafte of every fenfual Gratification with 
as high a Relifh, as any erect Savage upon Earth; are 
as fagacious in providing for their Neceflities, feem to 
have as much Fore-thought of future Contingencies and 
probable Wants, and are as induftrious in finding out 
Means to prevent them; and even in Works that may, 
with fome kind of Propriety, be term’d Works of Art, 
_ the four-footed Beaft excels the Man; Birds, and 
even Infects may teach him Arts, which Reafon, in 
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its higheft Elevation of Improvement, can fcarcely 
mutate. | 5 

How clumfy and rude are the Huts of moft favage 
Nations, compar’d. with the curious Workmanfhip in. 
the King’s-Fifber’s Nett! and how much more Induftry, 
Forecait, and, if I may be indulg’dthe Term, Skill in Ar- 
chitecture, is vifible in the Struéture and Situation of thofe 
watery Recreats, built by the inimitable Beaver, than 
in the Conftruciion of the Palace-of an /ndian King ! 

The rude Savage may rob and plunder, but cannot 
imitate the delicate Labours of the induftrious Bee ; - 
and all his Fore-thought cannot provide better againit 
future and probable Contingencies, than the defpicable 
Pi mire. % ; 

How difficult is it then, in fuch a State, to deter- 
mine the Preheminence between the Man and the 
Brute! fince the one difcovers fo little of the Ufe of 
Reafon, that the very Exiftence of the Faculty may 
with fome Shew of Probability be call’d in Queftion ! 

How few are the Ideas, how vacant muft that Mind 
be, that has no Subject cf Reficétion, no Obje& of 
Ratiocination, but the fame Succeffion of Wants, Sup- 
plies and Gratifications, that alternately fucceed one 
another, without the fmaneit Variation, through the 
largeft Periods of Vime! : 

How ignorant are they of every Object about them, 
when all they are folicitous about is, whether what they 
fee are fit Subjects to gratify their Lufts, Paffions, or 
Appetites! How grofs are all thei: Conceptions, and 
how different from Truth are all their rude ConjeQtures, | 
about the Manner or Caufe of their own Exiftence, or 
of that of every Thing about them! , 

The Intellect is buried in Senfe, and they can look 
no farther into the Origina’ of ‘Things, but what they 
think they can difcern by the Aid and Affiftance of their 
groileft and moft delulive Senfes; their Paffions and 
their Fears, not their Reafon, fuggefted to them the 
-firft Notions of Religion, and rais'd up Deities, fuit- 
able to their grois Ideas of Things. Divinity was 
afcrib’d to Subjects the moft abfurd, the moft fhockin 
to Nature ; and divine Adoration paid by Man to Ob- 
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jects capable only of creating Horror, Contempt, and 
Deteftation. 

As the Obje&t of their Worfhip was horrible; fo its 
Rites were, for the moft part, horrid and impious like- 
wife, Their Pagods were confecrated to Vice; and 
fome of their A&is of Devotion were no more than re- 
peated Scenes of Luft and Lewdnefs; fo that in this 
Cafe, where they would pretend to betray the greateft 
Tokens of Rationality, they offer’d the groffeft Affront 
to the reafoning Faculty, difcover’d more of the Brute 
than the Man, and a€ted rather like Lunaticks, than 
Creatures a&tuated by the Principles of Reafon. 

In thefe firft Ages of Ignorance and Stupidity, and 
in thefe Corners of the World, which are at this Day 
invelop’d in Darknefs, how unfociable, rude, and bru- 
tally untractable do we find them! How ftrong their 
Paflions, and what Slaves are they to their unruly Ap. 
petites ! How trifling their Motives to either Anger or 
Hatred! And yet how implacable, how fierce, and 
monftroufly cruel are they in their Revenge ! 

They have no Pleafure from Refle&tion, no Joys but 
what are tumultuary, and are utter Strangers to Tran- 
quillity ; unlefs in {ome of them it is imitated by a ftu- 
pid Kind of Inanity, or a heavy, lumpith Habit, not 
to be mov’d even by Paffion or Appetite. 

In this State, what a difma!, ufelefs, and mifchievous 

Animal is Man ! Yet fach he is, and fuch he muft have 
itll remain’d, unlefs Learning and Science had taught 
him to exert his reafoning Faculty; that lay a lifelefs 
_Embryo, buried in Earth and Senfe, till by Degrees, 
Knowledge dawn’d upon the Soul, warm’d his long 
chill’d Faculties, and enabled her to unfold and exert 
her intelleétual Powers. 
_ Then it was that in Proportion to his Advances in 
Knowledge, he ceas’d to be the Brute, and com- 
menc’d Man; then he came under the Predicament of 
a rational Creature, conceiv’d the firft Notions of mo- 
ral Retitude, the Caufe, Manner, and End of his 
Exiitence. 

Senfe, Appetite, and the tumultuary Paffions then be- 
gan to lofe their Force, and to own the Dominion of 
the Intellect. «Then new Ideas, new Wonders, new 
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Worlds, ravith’d the Mind; and Difcoveries the moft 
interefting, rais’d new Notions of Felicity, taught them 
the Endjof their Exiftence, and pointed out Means of: 
Happinefs fuitable to a rational Creature. 

To a Mind thus long invelop’d in Senfe and Igno- 
rance, how tranfporting mutt be the firit Difcoveries 
of the fupreme Author of his Being! I mean, fuch Dif- 
coveries as human Nature is capabie of making, with- 
‘out the Affiftance of Revelation. ‘Though the firft fell 
infinitely fhort of the laft; yet what a Joy muft thefe 
diffufe over a Mind totally overwhelm’d in Ignorance ; 
when inftead of Stocks, Stones, Monfters, Demons, 
and every Thing fhockiog, to which he has been ac- 
cuftom’d to pay Adoration, he fees a Dawn, a Glim- 
mering of real Divinity; and from a Contemplation of 
his Works, can trace his moft amiable Attributes of in- 
finite Goodnefs, Mercy, and Beneficence ! s 

How muft fuch a Chain of Thinking diffipate the: 
gloomy Horror that formerly brooded on the inaCtive 
Intelleéts, and infpire them with Notions of Felicity 
fuitable to a rational Creature! a Felicity, to which» 
neither Senfe, Paflion, Luft, or Appetite, can in the: 
{mallet Degree contribute ! 

How quickly is the vacant Mind fill’d with new: 
Ideas, new Conceptions, new Subjects of Reflection: 
and Ratiocination, to amufe the ever-thinking Soul ! 
Subje&ts, to which it was before an utter Scranger,. 
though the moft interefting, and the moft conducive to» 
its real Felicity ! | 

When Learning has {pread her Influence on the Soul... 
by which I always mean Science and real Knowledge, . 
the wakes, as from a Dream, and begins to be acquainte. 
ed with herfelf, her Powers, her Connections, and Re- 
lations to Things without her, and learns that fir and. 
greateft Branch of human Science, a Knowledge of 
herfelf. 5 

How large and interefting is this new Subject of Re-: 
flection, and what a Change muft it operate upon the: 
whole Man! and what Contempt muft he feel, and: 
what Havock muft it make upon all his former Notions. 
“of Religion and Happinefs ! : 
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In Proportion as Men advance in this Science, parti- 
ticular Perfons become virtuous and pions ; and in Pro- 
portion as it diffus'd itfelf over the Bulk of Mankind, 
_ Vice began to give Way, and Notions of Religion, 
more rational than the former Impieties, prepar’d the 
Minds of the Gentile World for the Propagation of the 
Worthip of the true God, when promulgated by the 
Gofpel-Difpenfation: But when, after the firft Ages of 
the Church, Learning began to decay, and Darknefs ~ 
and Ignorance f{pread itfelf over the Face of the Earth, 
_ Error, Superttition, and Idolatry, mingled themfelves 
with the true Religion, robb’d it of its Purity, and 
once more involv’d Mankind in Vice and Ignorance, 
where they remain’d for feveral Ages, ’till an Itch of . 
Knowledge feiz’d particular Perfons, and Learning, by 
Degrees, was recover, and enabled to exert its Influ- 
ence on the Mind of Man; then the Clouds diffipated, 
and a Reformation of Religion and Manners follow’d, 
that does Honour to Reafon and Humanity. 

Thus the firft and greateft Advantages of Learning 
are, that without it our reafoning Faculty would be ufe- 
lefs and unactive, and by it we attain to the Knowledge 
of a Deity, of Ourfelves, and of a true Religion ; 
which even without its continu’d Aid, would, accord- 
ing to Experience, dwindle into Error and grofs Super- 
ftition. 

Learning, however, has not only provided for the 
great and interefting Concerns of our Felicity, but has — 
contributed to every Part of our rational Enjoyments. 
Jt has found out new Bonds, new Motives, and more 
univerfal Ties of focial Union. It has founded-the 
Conne&ion amongft Mankind, not. only on the felffh 
Bafis of our Want of the Aid and Affiffance of one 
another, but added to the focial Link, that amiable 
Motive of univerfal Benevolence. towards our Fellow. 
Creatures. ‘ 

’Tis Learning that gives a‘Check to the brutal Re- 
fentment of the fierce Savage, {mooths his rugged 
Brow, prepares his Mind to quit his unreafonable Ha- 
tred, and join in focial League with Nations, againft 
whom he has made War for Ages, without any other 
Motive than hereditary Spite and Malice, 
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Learning has improv’d the Laws and Policies of par- 
ticular Communities ; and from.the Ruins of Anarchy, 
ot lawlefs Tyranny, has rais'd in moft Nations fuch 
Laws and Policies, as give Security to Individuals, 
Peace to the general Body, and diffufive Juftice to all 
Ranks and Degrees of Men. ; 

In Times of Ignorance, Force and Fraud determin’d 
Right and Wrong, and Property fignified nothing with- 
out Power and Pofiefion: Now, however, Force and 
Violence give Place to wholfome Laws, and Juttice 
and Property are determin’d by known and eftablith’d 
Maxims, and the eternal Principles of Right and - 
Wrong. This puts the Weak, the Infant, the Poor 
and the Rich upon the fame Footing ; fince the Prin- 
ciples of Right and Wrong are adapted to Cafes, and 
not to the Circumftances of Perfons. as 

Learning, however, has not only contributed to the 
Security and Improvement of the great Concerns of 
Society, her interior Laws and Policies, in banifhing 
rude Cuftoms, and introducing Order, Decency, and 
Regularity in the Morals and Manners of the Genera- 
lity of People, but affifting the liberal and mechanic 
- Arts, has improv’d our Relifh, Tafte, and Enjoyment 
of Life, and furnifh’d the Mind and Body with Plea- 
fures, which, when not purfu’d to Excefs, cheer and 
enlarge the Mind, and ftrengthen every mental and cor- 
poreal Faculty. ; ee 

How rude were our Manners, how uncouth our Drefs, — 
almoft naked, how uncomfortable our Habitations, and 
how coarfe and homely our moft delicate Enter- 
tainments, “till aftronomical Learning became more 
univerfal, and brought the Art of Navigation to its 
prefent Achme and Perfection! ‘Then a new Scene of 
Corre{pondence open’d amongft Mankind, and im- 
prov’d the general Union, by which Means we im- 
ported, not only Commodities of all Kinds, but whole 
Arts from diftant Nations; and from a rude, naked, 
and favage People, became polite, rich, and powerful, 
and added to all the Neceflaries of Life, every Conve- 
nience that could render the Enjoyment of it agreeable. 

Thefe are the Advantages of Learning to a whole 
People ; but to enumerate thole it conveys to individual 
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Perfons would be an endlefs Labour. We fhall only 
fay, that he who is poffe(s'’d of true Science has within 
himfelf the Spring and Support of every focial Virtue, 
a Subje& of Contemplation that enlarges the Heart, 
and expands every mental Power ; a Subject that is in- 
exhauftible, never fatiates, but is ever new, amuiing, 
ufeful, and interefting. 

It is a fure Foundation of Tranquillity amidft all the 
Difappointments and Torments in Life; a Friend that - 
can never deceive, that is ever prefent, to-comfort and 
aft whether in Adverfity or Profperity ; a Blefling that 
an never be ravifh’d from us by any. Cafualty, Frand, 
Violence, or Oppreffion, bat remains with us in all 
Times, Circumftances, and Places, and may be had_ 
Recourfe to, when every other earthly Comfort fails us, 

It ftamps an indelible Mark of Preheminence upon 
its Pofleffors, that neither Chance, Power, or Fortune 
‘ean equal in others, that are void of this ineltimable 
Bleffing. It gives real and intrinfic Excellence to Man, 
and renders him fit for the Duties of focial- Life. It 
calms the Turmoils of domettic Life, is Company in 
Solitude, and gives Life, Vivacity, Variery, and Energy. 
to focial Converfation. In our Yovth, it calms our Paf- 
fions, and employs ufefully our moft ative Faculties, 
and is an inexhauftible Fund of Comfort and Satisfac- 
tion in old Age, when Sicknefs, Imbecillity, and Dit. 
eafes, have be-numm’d every corporeal Senie, and ren- 
der’d the Union betwixt Soul and Body almoft intole- 
rable, without this mental Gratification, this intellec. 
tual Balm, from whence a Mind, poffefs’d of real, ufe- 
ful, and extenfive Science, can draw Comfoit, Serenity 
and Tranquillity, by the Force of Thinking, in the 
mott excruciating Pains of either Stone or Gout. 

Now, notwithitanding all that has hitherto been ad- 
vanc’d in favour of Learning in general; we \.0 ways 
think it abfolntely requifite for any Man, much lefs. 
for any Woman, to be {fo thirfty after Knowledge, as not 
to fit down contented, til] they have gain’d a general In- 
fight into every Branch of polite Literature. What we 
aim at is thus much only, that all Perfons of what De- 
nomination or Sex foever fhould be ambitious of attain- 
ing fuch Qualifications, as may render them moft ufeful 
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in that parsicular Station of Life in which Providence 
has caft them. | 

Having premis’d thus much, we fha'l devote the re- 
maining Part of this preliminary Difcourfe, to the pe- 
culiar Service of the Fair Sex, and fhall therein take 
the Liberty of pointing out to them, not only thofe Ac- 
complifhments which are within their Reach, but,fuch 
as muft neceflarily be put in Practice, if they ever ex- 
pe&t to fhine, and live with any tolerable Degree of 
Credit and Reputation in the World. 

The firft Qualification therefore requifite to make 
Beauty amiab!e, and without which it is rather a Dif- 
grace than an Ornament to the Poffeflor, is VIRTUE. 

This, I think, is abfolutely neceflary in all Perfons, 
ef every Age and Condition, to make them agreeable, 
and recommend them to the Efteem and Approbation 


of every Man of Senfe. An handfome Courtezan is = 


not only a very mean, but a contemptible Creature ; the 
Beauty of her Face, inftead of excufing her Folly, adds 
to the Deformity of her Chara&ter, and whoever 1s ac- 
quainted with the one, can take but little Pleafure in 
-the other. If fhe has receiv’d any Advantages from 
Nature or Education, her Abufe of thefe tends to ag- 
gravate her Guilt, and render hersmore odious and dif- 
agreeable. In fhort, the moft celebrated Countefs at 
Court, that has loft her Innocence, will appear no lefs 
unamiable in the Eyes of a difinterefted Spectator, 
than the meaneit Profticute in Drury-Lane. _ : 
The fecond neceflary Qualification is Modefty ; by 
which I underfland, not barely fuch a modeft Depor:- 
“ment as becomes all Perfons of either Sex alike, but 
withal a certain graceful Bafhfulnefs, which is the pe- 
culiar Ornament and Charatteriftick of the Fair Sex. 
There is a Degree of Boldnefs very allowable and 
even praife-worthy in.a Man, which is quite unnatural 
in a Woman; in the one, it denotes Courage, in the 
other, an impertinent Haughtinefs and Affurance. The 
more feminine Softnefs any one has in her Counte- 
nance, the more infufferable is her mafculine Beha- 
viour. Her good Qualities (in cafe fhe has any) will 
be generally unobferv’d, very feldom, if ever, approv’d 
of, and never commended ; and notwithflanding, 3 
al 
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all other Refpedts, fhe may be perfe@ily amiable, yety. 
for Want of a becoming Modetty, the will appear com- 
pletely difagreeable. 

The third. Thing requifite is good Senfe; Beauty, 
without this Gift of Nature, is perfectly infipid; and: 
however it may raife our Compajflion, it can never 
make a Man an Admirer of the Poileffor of it. Her: 
very Looks will betray her Weaknels, her languifhing 


Airs and forc’d Smiles will give a Difguft to the molt —— 


exquifite Features and the faireft Comple&tion; and 
when once fhe begins to fpeak, her Charms vanith in: 
anInftant. ‘Tobe charm’d with the Beauty of a Fool,. 
is a Mark of the moft egregious Folly.. 

_ Good Nature comes next in order to good Senfe ;,. 
the former being as ornamental and graceful to the- 
Mind, as Beauty is to the Body.. It fets Virtue in the. 
moft amiable and advantageous Light, and adds a pe- 
culiar Grace to every other good Quality. It gives. 
the finifhing Touch, the laft curious Stroke (if I may: 
be indulg’d the Expreffion) to an handfome Face, and. 
{preads fuch an engaging Sweetne/s over it, as no Art. 
can equal, nor any Words (how. expreflive foever) can. 
perfecily deleribe,. | 

On the other Hand; the Frowns of Morofenefs and: 
Hl-nature, difgrace the fineft Countenance ; for even. 
the Wrinkles of old Age cannot render it fo homely, 
and deform’d. A Termagant, tho’ as beautiful as an. 
Angel, is univerfally hated and avoided. The very 
Sight of her is odious, and her Company is not with. 
any Patience to be fupported:; . 

The latt Qualification requifite to make Beauty ami- 
able is good Breeding. Asa precious Stone, when un- 
polifh’d appears rough, and has very litde, if any, Ef. 
fe& upon the Eye; fo Beauty, without any female Ac- 
complifhments to recommend it, makes but an awk. 
ward and difagreeable Figure. Nature, indeed, is at. 
all.'Times the fame; but-does not difcover her Beauty, 
or difplay herfelf to Advantage, till refin’d and. im- 
provdty Art. Tho’a genteel Deportment, it is true, 
cannot alter the Shape and Complexion of a fine Wo- 


se j yet itis abfolutely requifite to make them agree- 
able,. 
All 
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All the great and laudable Qualifications above par- 
ticularly f{pecified, namely, Virtue, Modefty, Goed 
Senfe, and Good Nature, without this laft will avail 
Dnt little. °Tis not fufficient that a young Woman has 
good Features, and a comely Perfon, unleis fhe kaows 
how to fet them off to the beft Advantage ; nor will 
any Accomplifhments make her completely agreeabie, 
unlefs they be properly improv’d by a well-directed 
Education. 

The Acquifitions therefore moft requifite to make her 
the Ornament of her own Sex, as well as the Pride of 
Ours, are thefe that follow. In the firft Place, fhe fhould 
be able to read with Propriety and a good Grace; te 
write a neat legible Hand; to have a tolerable Infighte 
into the firft Rudiments of Accounts, and the Method 
of keeping a proper Diary ; and in the next, to know 
how to lay her Money out with judgment abroad ; tobe 
converfant, in fhort, with all the various Branches of 
Cookery, Confectionary, &c. at home; and to be dex- 
trous in the Art of Carving at Table, in private or pubs 
lick, whenever Occafion fhould require it: And for her 
more eafy and expeditious Attainment of thofe abfo- 
lutely neceflary Qualificatious, we have drawn up the 
few following Sheets, which we fatter ourfelves will 
prove highly worthy of her Perufal, and be thought 
no improper Pocket-Companion for the moft able and 
experienced Houfewife. . 
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YouNG Woman’s GUIDE 


To the KNOWLEDGE of her 


MOTHER TONGUE. | 
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Of th ALPHABET, or CHARACTERS 
made ufe of in Printing, with their refpective 
~ Powers or Sounds. 


me *SHERE can be no Edifice erected without a 
en Foundation. Every Younc Woman, therefore, 
‘who is defirous of attaining to a compleat Knowledge 
of her native Language, muft, in the firft Place, make 
herfelf Miftrefs of the Letters, whereof all the various 
Words made ufe of in that Language are compos’d. 

Thefe are in Number twenty-fix, and are to be con. 
fider’d in their Form, their Nature, ana their Force. 

And firft, we are to exhibit their feveral Forms, both 
great and {mall. 


iy Roman Capitals. 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
ST UV aye mex 2. 

Roman fmall Letters. 
abcdefghijkIlmnopaqrfstuy 
oa wxyZ 

ay Old 
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| Old Print Capitals. 
TBCOEFEDILLMIRNRD 
i DRSTvwWERS, > 
bs Old Print fmall Letters. 


dhenefavijeimnoparortst 
| Udmrpys | 


Italic Capitals. 


ABCDEFGHIFKLMNOPOQR 
STULW XYZ. 


Italic fmall Letters. 


abcdefgbijkimnopaqrfstuvew 
MVR 
Next follow their Powers or Sounds. 
ay, bee, fee, dee, ee, ef, jee, aithh, i, jay or-jee, kay, 
ell, em, en, o, pee, cu, ar, efs, tee, yu, vee or ev, 
double yu, eks, wy, zad or zed. : . 
- The Alphabet is divided into Vowels and Confonants ; 
the former fignifying a fimple Sound ; and the latter 
founding with, or in Conjunction with another, 
The Vowels are five, «wz. 

a, e, 1, 0,3; and y, and qw, when us’d for z, and uw, are 
likewife Vowels. ; 
' Note, 7, u, and w, are fometimes Ccnfonants, and 
then the two firft change their Form, and are exprefled 
thus, 7, wv. ; i : 

The Confonants are in Number twenty-one, viz; 
é, ) a, Bi £> b, hs k, Z mM, Ny Pp; 7,1, 5, f, VU, Wy x, Vi Zs 
five whereof, vx. /, m, 7,7, ands, are call’d Liquids 
or Half Vowels, as having a Kind of imperfe& Sound 
of themfelves. | 

Sometimes there are double Characters made ufe of 
in Printing, the Principal whereof are thefe that follow. 


” 4, f, fi, A, ih, fi, 0, 1, ft, i, M, Gi, 2, 0, & Fe. 
ha Cc LESSON 
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Of DirHtTHONGS and TRIPHTHONGs. 


Diphthong is fo call’d, when two Vowels come 
A together, and are not feparated or parted in the 
Pronunciation; but the Sound of them is perfec&t- 
ly united; as in the following Words, heard, feet, 
people, which are pronounc’d, Aeerd, fweet, peeple; and - 
not divided thus, 4e-ard, frwe-et, pe-o-ple. 

Thefe Diphthongs are divided into proper and impro- 
per. ‘The former are twelve in Number, v7z. ai, ¢2, 
oi, and ui, au, eu, 0u; -€e,-003 ea, oa, and ci. The latter 
feven, viz. ay, ey, oy, uy, aw, ew, and ow; y and w. 
being us’d in the Room or Stead of i and uw at the Ends 
of Words. - 7 

The Diphthongs ae and oe which have particular 
Characters (viz, <, @) are not properly Eng/i/b Diph- 
thongs, but more peculiar to the Latin Tongue; for 
which Reafon for the generality we both write them 
with a fingle ¢, and-pronounce them ase. As for In- 
flance, Equity, Female, Phenix, which in Latin are al- 
ways written Aquitas, Femina, Phenix; yet in bor- 
row'd Words, indeed, efpecially in proper Names, we 
make ufe of them to denote their Orginal, as in 
Aineas, Etna, Occonomifi, &c. . 

Sometimes, "tis true, two Vowels come together and 
are not Diphthongs, but muft be parted, as in thefe 
Words following ; ea are divided in Cre-a-tor, O-ce-an, 
The-a-tre, &c. ei in De-i-ty, A-the-ifm, A-the-if-ti-cal, 
&c. co is no Diphthong in Sur-ge-on, Pi-ge-on, Dun-ge- 
on, S&C. oa are feparated in Co-ac-ti-on, Co-adju-tor, 
and oe in co-e-qual, co-e-ter-nal, &¢. ie are parted in 
4Au-di-ence, bu-ri-ed, Qui-et-nefs, &e. ui in Fru-i-ti-on, 
Gra-tu-i-ty, pu-if-fant, &c. ee in pre-e-mi-nent, re-e-di- 
Sy, re-en-ter, &c. and of in go-ing, do-ing, &c. 

Asto Triphthongs, they but very feldom occur, and 
are but fix in Number, viz. eau, icu, iew, uai, UaYs 
and way. As in thefe Words, Beaux, pronounc’d Boxe ; 
lieu, adieu, pronounc’d lu, adu ; View, pronounc’d Vz; 
quaint, pronounc’d quaynt ; Quay, pronounc’d Kee; Buoy, 
pronouc’d Boy. 


LESSON 
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PGs LESSON IL. | 
Of SYLLABLES; with proper Rules how to di- 
vide them, | 


'T is abfolutely neceflary, both for true Writing and 
I Reading, to underftand the Nature and proper Dj- 
vifion of Syllables. . 

A Syllable is either a Vowel or Diphthong founding 
by itfelf, or join’d with one or more Confonants in one 
Sound, and pronounc’d with one Breath. »® 

As each of the five Vowels make one perfeét and 
diftin& Sound, any of them may be, and each of them 
frequently is a Syllable; as in the Words following, 
a-bufe, e-ver, t-mage, 0-ver, u-fu-ry. So likewifle moft 
of the Diphthongs, as for Inftance, au-thor, eu-nuch, 
ow-ner, ai-der, oy-fier, ea-ter, Be. aS ; 

Note, a, i, and o, are Words as well as Syllables, 
and the two latter when fuch, mutt b= Capitals ; as ] am 
the Lorp. O God, nave Merey upon us. As toa it 
is never a Capital, but at the Beginning of a Sentence, 

Note, Many Conionants with one Vowel or a Diph- 
thong, may make but one Syllable only; as for In- 
fiance in the following Words Length, Strength, 
Streights, &¢. 


Ruves for the Divifion of SYLLABLES. 

I. If two Vowels come together in a Word, where 
they are no Diphthong, but both are to be fully found- 
ed, they muft be parted, as in the Words following, 
Di-ct, Di-er, Tri-al, Tri-umph, co-c-qual, co-e-ter- 
nal, &c. 

If. If the fame Confonant be doubled in the Middle 
of a Word, they muft be divided, as in ac-count, 
Em-met, im-menfe, Ot-ter, ul-ter-moft, &c. 

HIT A Corfonant coming between two Vowels muft 
be join’d to the latter, as in 4-mi-ry, de-li-ver, E-mia 
nence, not Am-1-ty, del-i-ver, Em-i-nence. 

IV. Two Confonants between two Vowels feparate 
themfelves, one to the former, the other to the latter 
Syllable ; as in For-tune, far-ther, Far-thing, &c. 

To thefe Rules, however, there are the following 
Exceptions ; viz. the Lettet x muit be join'd to the 

C2 Letter: 
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Letter before it, as in Ox-en, Ex-er-cife, and not 
O-xen, E-xer-cife. ‘The true Reafon whereof is this, 
x is a double Confonant, and has the Sound of ¢ and s 
which cannot begin any Syllable. Another Exception 
' Is, no two or three Confonants which can properly be- 
gin any Ezglifb Word muft be feparated in the Middle 
of a Word; for which Reafon in the Words agree, 
 beffow, refrain, you muft divide them thus, \a-gree, 
be-ftow, re-ftrain, and not ag-ree, bef-tow, reft-rain, be- 
caufe gr, f, and fr begin divers Words, as will appear 
from the two following Tables. 

| CA BoE aL, 

Some Words. may, and frequently do, begin with 
two Confonants, and others with three ; the former are 
thirty in Number, vz. 


bl blunt {ec {cold 
br 1 Sree fh. > Aoi 
ch f church | fk fkin 
cl cloak } fp {pot 
cr cream ft ftout 
dr drink fl flow 
dw | ; wee a i; {mite 
fl as in ame n as in< fnow 
fr r : froft {q r 4 {quib 
gl glove | fw {well 
on gnat fh thought 
or grave tr treat 
‘kn knife tw twelve 
Dis . plate wh ° who 
pr J prince | wr J \ wren 


T ABC EATI: 


Of Words beginring with three Confonants, which 
are nine only in Number, viz. 


{ch {chool | fpr {pring 
fer {creen | fir . ) flrong 
fhrS as in 2throud | thr (5 '"5 thread 
fcr fkrew | thw thwart 


{pl fplit 
Note, 
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Note, all thefe muoft be fpelt together, and not di- 
‘vided unlefs in compound Words, where each fimple. 
Word muft retain its own Letters, as in d/-cho/e, dif 
mis, tranf-pofe ; and not di-/clofe, di-/mifs, tran-fpo/e. 

To conclude, take this for a general Direction, that: 
Syllables are to be divided in fpelling, in the fame Man- 
her as they are in fpeaking. ‘ 
| , LESBS OWN Iv. 

Some curfory Obfervations on the feveral Letters cons 
—— tain’d in the preceding Alphabet. 

: is loft in the Words Diamond, Parliament and 

A Pharach ; which are pronounc’d Di-mond, Par- 

i-ment, Fa-ro, And one of the a’s is not founded in 

Balaam, Canaan, Vaac,»which are Hebreay Names,. 

and pronoune’d Ba-dam, Ca-nan, T-fae. 

Note, this Letter a has four feveral Sounds, wz. 
long in the Word 4ate, thort in Hat, open in half, 
founded 4ah/, and broad in tall, founded faul. 


B, : 
Is loft in Words of one Syllable after the Letter 7,. 
as in Lamb, dumb, Thumb, &c. which are pronounc’d 
Lam, dum, Thum; it is loft likewife whenever it pre~ 
cedes the Letter +, as in Debt, Debtor, doubtful, which. 
are pronoune’d Det, Det-tor, dout-ful; and ferves often: 
to lengthen only the Words like final ¢, as in the 
Words climb, Tomb, Womb, which are founded climes, 
Loom, Woom. | 


| C; 

fs founded hard like & before the Vowels A, Oy ty AS 
in Cart, Colt, Cup; as alfo before the Confonants / and. 
r, as in Club, climb, Cruft, Crofs, &c. 

When c¢ however, precedes an Apofirophe, in which: 
Cafe the Vowel ¢ is cut off, it is pronounced {oft like: 
8, pranc’d for pranced, advanced for advanced, which. _ 
are founded prahnf, advahnft. 

C is likewife {oft and founded’ like s, before the: 
Vowels ¢, 7, and y, As for Inftance C edar, Circle, Cy- 
der, which are pronounced Se-dar, Sur-cle, Syder. 

When <.precedes &, it is always perfe@ly loft, as in: 
Crack, check, Chick-en, Clock, cluck, &c. and is either 

ep S32 loft. 
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toft or very obfcure in the Words Vifuals, Verdi&, In- 
didiment ; they being generally founded Vittels, Verdit; 
Laditement. ! 

C is likewife either Joft, when the Confonant /pre- 

cedes it, as in Scene, Scepter, Science, which are pro- 
nounc’d Seen, Septer, Sience; or elfe aflumes the hard 
Sound of &, as in Sceptic, Sceleton, Scepticifin, which are 
pronoune’d Skeptic, Skeleton, Skeptififm. 
- Ch, tho’ a double Charater, is but one Letter, and 
has a peculiar Sound to itfelf; as in Church, Chappel, 
Chamber, &c. It aflumes fometimes the Sound of &, as. 
in the Words Chaos, Chara&er, Chorus, &c. as alfo -in 
moft foreign Words, as in Chemift, Choler, Melancholly, 
&c. which are pronounc’d Kymmifi, Koller, Mallankolly ; 
but more particularly in proper Names, as in Antioch, 
Archilochus, Archimedes, &c. which are founded Antiok, 
Arkillohus, Arkimedes. 

Ch, however, is pronounc’d in moft Words deriv’d 
from the. French, like /b, as in Chaife, Chagriu, Ma- 
chine, &¢. which are pronounc’d Shaize, Shagreen, Ma- 
focen. Sometimes it afflumes the Sound of gu, as in 
Choir and Charifter, which are pronounc’d Quire and 
Quirrifier. And laftly, it is perfe&ily loft in the Word 
Drachm, which is founded Dram. 


D, 

Lofes its Sound im Wednefday and_Ribband, thofe 
Words being pronounc’d Wenfday, Ribbon. And when 
am Apoftrophe precedes d, it lofes:its own Sound, and af- 
fumes that of ¢, in the following Words, b/effed, kiffeds, 
difmifed, which are pronounce’d b/e/f, kif, difmi/}. 

E 


Y > 

Has: a long Sound ; as in: the, thefe 3 and a fhort 
ove in them, then, when, &c,, 

E, when it precedes: a, and conftitutes the Diph- 
thong ec, lofes its Sound in dear, fear, death, breati, 
which are pronoune’d deer, feer, deth, brith. 

£ is quite loft when an Apofircpbe is fubftituted in its 
Place, as is common in fuch Words as take the Termi- 
nation ed;. as fear'd for feared, heav'd for heaved, 
frarv'd for farved,. &C. 

Its Sound likewife is very obfcure in fuch Diffylla- 
bles as end in ez, /e, and re, as in.fodd’n for fodden, eat’n 

; x 
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for eaten, bitt’n for bitten, handle, mangle, dandle, mes — 
tre, Lucre, Mire, Fire. ‘The Reafon, however, of fach 
Obfeurity or Lofs is, becaufe /, 7, and rv are Liquids or 
Half Vowels, and have an imperfeét Sound of their 
own, as has been before obferv'd, 
- Obferve the ¢ final in Words of more Syllables than 
one is loft, and ferves .only to lengthen the Sound of 
the laft Syllable, as in adhere, adcre, affure, &c. It 
retains, however, its long Sound in fuch Monofyllables 
wherein there is no other Vowel, as he, me, /be, &c. 

There are fome Exceptions, indeed, where e final 
does not lengthen the Syllable; as in come, fome, onés 
none, Which are founded cum, /um, wun, nun. 


Is fometimes founded like v, as in the- Word of, 
which is pronocne’d ove, and when °tis dcubled it’ has 
a fine Afpiration, as in ffand off, which is founded 
auve. 

When Words of the fingular Number have f in the 
-Jaft Syllable, they change it into wv in the plural, as 
Wife, Wives, Knife, Knives, Calf, Calves, &e. 

G 


Ts founded foft like je and i, before e, 7, and y; as 
in Gem, Ginger, Gypfy. There are fome few Excep~ 
tions, however, as in the Words ger, Gee/e, Gift, gild; 
which are founded hard. 

This Letter /is likewife pronounc’d hard before e-and 
#, in moft proper Names deriv’d from the Greed or the 
_ Hebrew, as in Geba, Gideon, Gennefaret?. 

It is founded hard likewife in the Words following, 
fagger, Dagger, bigger, Finger, Singer, &c. 

It is founded hard likewife. when it precedes the 
Vowels a, 0, and ~, and the Confonants /and x, as in 
Ga/fp, Goofe, Guf?, Glafs, Grafs, &e. ; 

This Letter g lofes its Sound when it precedes the 
Letters m or 2, as in Flegm, Guat, gna/b, which is 
pronounc’d Fleem, Nat, na/o, and in the Word Sigz, and 
its Compounds, a: Defign, confign, refign, &c. which 
are founded Syne, De-/ync, con-dyne, re-fyne. 

G lofes its Sound likewife when it precedes the Let- 
ter /, as in Ogio, Seragho, which are pronoune’d Of, 


Serallio, ak 
Yeneh 
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When w follows g, the Sound of the w is loft, and 
_ the g is hard, as in gui/s, guile, Guinea, &c. which are 
pronounced gilt, gile, Ginny. 
G 


_ Tho’ a double Chara&ter is only a fingle Letter, and 
is to be met with but very feldom at the Beginning of 
Words; but when it. does occur, the Sound of the J is 
loft, and the g is hard, as in Ghefi, Ghof, ghaftly, 
which are pronounc’d Ge/, Gof, gabjily. 

Gé in the Middle of a Word aflumes the Sound of fy 
as in Laughter, tougser, rougher, &c. which are pro- 
nounc’d Laffter, tuffer, ruffer. 
_ It affumes likewife the Sound of Of at the End of 
Words, as in Cough, Trough, enough, rough, which are - 
pronoune’d, Cauff, Trauff, enuff, ruff. There are 
fome Exceptions, however, and the Sound is quite loft, 
as through is founded rhrz, Plough, Plou, and Dough, 
Dow, 

Gh lofes its Sound quite likewife in the Words high. 
nigh, Light, Night, &c. which are pronoune’d Lys iy, 
Lyte, Nyte. : 


H, 

Is.not properly a Letter, but only a™Note of Afpi- 
ration, and ‘is Joft in the Monofyllables 2b / and of? 
as alfo at the End of proper Names, as Feremiah, Oba- 
diah, Meffiiah, &c. . 

Hf lofes its Sound likewife when ’tis preceded by the 
Letter r, as in Rhenifo, Rhetoric, Rhumatifm, &c; 
which are pronoune’d Rennie, Rettorik, Rumatifm, 


Has two Sounds, one fhort and the other long; the 
former in Fiz, Fifh, Fit, &c. and the latter in Fines. 
Hire, Fight, 

J lofes its Sound, and affumes that of uz in the Words 
following, Dirt, Flirt, Jrfi, third, which axe pronounc’d 
Dart, Flurt, Surfi, thurd, 

This is commonly call’d Jod 7 or ¢ Confonant, and 
has always the Sound of foft g, as in Teh, Fefers. 
Jeers, 30. 
| kK, 
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Ky, 
_ At the Beginning of a Word, where it precedes the 
Letter 2, either lofes its Sound, or at leat is very — 
obf{cure, as in Knave, Knife, knit, &c. which are pro- 
noune’d Nave, Nife, nit. 

Kat the End of a Word always requires the Letter c 
before it; as in Arithmetich, Logick, Rhetorick; but in 
AdjeGives ending in 4, fuch as Tragick, Comick, Dra- 

matick, &c. it is now cuftomary to throw the & out, 
and write them Tragic, Comic, Dramatic. 


Lofes its Sound when it precedes either for m3; asin 
Calf, calf, Balm, Qualm, which are pronounc’d Cabf, 
hahf, Cabme, Bahme. 


M, 
_ Lofes its Sound, and affumes that of » in the Words 
- Accompt and Accomptant, which are pronounc’d Account 
and Accountant, and are now generally fpelt fo. 


pu 

Lofes its Sound when it follows the Letter m, as in 
Hymn, folemn, Autumn, which are pronoune’d Him, fel- 
lem, Autum. 


, r oO, 

Has a long Sound and a fhort one; the former in 
robe, abode, Mode; the latter in rob, Mob, Fob. 

Tt affumes the Sound of fhort win Dove, Love, hove, 
&c. and is pronoune’d Duve, Luwve, fouve. 

Tt fometimes founds like the Vowel 7 in Women, and - 
is pronounc’d Wimmin; and fometimes like oo; as in 
Tomb, Womb; and is pronounc’d Toom, Woom. And .- 
fometimes again as the Vowel w ; as in done, doft, com- 
fert, which are pronoune’d dun, duft, cumfort. 

And the Sound ef o is loft in the Word Damofe/, 
which is pronoune’d Dame. 

; P 

- Lofes its Sound when the Letter / follows it, as in 
| Palms, Pfalter, Pfalmifi, which are pronoune’d Sab/ms, 
Sablter, Sahlmift. 

_ It lofes its Sound likewife when the Letter m precedes 
it, as in Prefumption, Attempt, Temptation ; which are 
pronounc’d Prefum/bon, Attemt, Temta/hon. oy 

p 
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: beeid sb 

Tho’ adouble Character, is but a fingle Letter, and 
affumes the Sound of the Letter f, as in Ph/egm, Pha- 
natic, Phrenzy, which are pronounc’d Fleem, Fanatticy 
Frenzy. | . 

In Words, however, where ph can properly be di- 
vided is retains its natural Sound ; as in Shep-herd, up- 
bold, &c. 


Is never written without ~; and in Words deriv’d - 
from the French it affames the Sound of 2, as in the 
Words antigue, oblique, pique, &c. which are pronounc’d 
antike, oblike, peek. . 

a Rh, ? * 

Tho’ two Charaéters are but one Letter, and the } 
which follows it has no Sound at all, as- in Rheum, 
rheumatic, Rhetoric, &c. : 

6; i 

Tho’ the Sound of this Letter is naturally foft, yet 
it is pronounc’d hard like z, in the following Words, 
Hands, Band:, Wands, &c. as alfo in all Words ending 
in fion as, Perfuafion, Delufion, Confufion: The Sound 
however is foft, in cafe a Confonant precedes it, as in 
Converfion, Dimenfion, Commiffion. 

This Letter is hard likewife in feveral Words of one 
Syllable only, as in Rofe, Profe, Caufe, Paufe, which 
are prononne’d Roze, Proxe, Couxe, Pauze. , 

This Leiter is likewife perfe@ly loft in-the Words 
Le, Sland, Vifcount, &c. which are pronounc’d J/e, 
Lland, Vicount. 

Note, all Words ending in ffon are founded as /bon + 
as for Inftance, Commi ffion, Compaffion, Converfien, which 
are pronounc’d Commifbon, C compajhon, Converfhon. 

¥; 

All Words ending in riov, as thofe in fon are found- 
ed alfo like Jeon, as Vexation, Commiferation, Conver/a- 
tion, &c. which are pronounc’d /exafhon, Commifera- 
Jeon, Converfafoon. Otherwife however it retains its 
ewn Sound, as in Feflivity, Beftiality, Contexture, 
Mixture, &c. 

: Th, 
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‘ MS 4 
Tho’ a double-Character is but a fingle Letter, and. 
is founded hard, asin thee, thofe, them, &c. 


_ CalP'd Pee, or « Confonant, always precedes.a Vowel; 
as in Virtue, Vice, wery, waft, &c. and is as widely dif- 
ferent from the Vowel w in regard to its Sound and 
Form, as any other Letter throughout the Alphabet. — 

W. 


Is fometimes a Vowel and fometimes a Contonant 3 
the former when it is us’d for the Letter z, and the 
latter when it begins either a Word or a Syllable, as 
in War, Warmth, Wafte, &e. fomewhat, fomewhere, 
elfewshere, 8c. 

_ _ W lofes its Sound when it follows either for +, as in 

the Words, Sevord, Swooning, Wretch, wrefting, which 
are pronounc’d Sord, fuming, Retch, refting. It lofes 
its Sound likewife when it precedes the Letter 4, as 
in Whore, whorilo, Whoredom, which are pronounc’d 
Hore, horifo, Horedom. 


“1? RB: 
_ Tho’ a double Character, is but’a fingle Letter, and 
feldom if ever occurs in any Words but what are pure- 
ly Englife ; fach as white, where, Wheat, which, &c. 
and then in.regard to the Sound or Pronunciation of 
it, the 4 precedes the w, as bwite, hwere, hweat, 
bwich, &c. : 


Is a double Confonant, me is founded like cs or &s; 


as Example, execute, Exercife, are founded Ekfample, 
exkfecute, E okferfize. 


> 
Is, as we have before cbferv’d, fometimes a Con{oa 
nant and fometimes a Vowel, 
Note, however, that itis always a Confonant when 
it begins either a Word or a Syllable, and always a 
Vowel when it ends either the one or the other. 


4S ‘ , 
Ts a double Confonant, and includes in it the Sound 
Of ds, as in Zone, Zealot, Zodiack, &e. which are pro- 
noune’d Dyone, Dfcelot, Diadiack. 
| Ae Note, 
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Note, tho’ it-may precede any one of the Vowels, 
yet it can never follow or precede a Confonant. 


Leos wy y. 


Three general Rules to be obferv'd, in order to fpell 
and write any Englith Words correély. : 


J, EFORE you write down any Word, pro- 

B nounce it to yourfelfas clear, plain, and difttnc& 
as pofibly you can, giving each Part its full Sound, and 
then enter it down according to the longeft, hardeft, and _ 
harfheft Sound, as J-ron, not luru, Lant-horn, not Lan- 
tern, Cab-bage, not Cabbidge. 

II. Make yourfelf Miftrefs of the preceding Leffon, 
and obferve with:Attention how the Vowels and Con- 
fonants are pronounc’d in various Words, as well fo- . 
reion as Engli/h, and write them down accordingly. 
Be careful, however, to obferve where any Word keeps. 
its Sound, and where it varies it. ) 

Mark likewife, very diligently, what Letters are 
filent, or not founded in any Word, but infert them in 
your Writing, tho’ they are omitted both in Reading 
and Speaking. : 

_. JIL. Always confult. the following Dittionary, or 
any other, if you have one more copious, till you are 
fo well vers’d in your Orthography, as to be able to 
enter any Article whatfoever, without having any Re- 
courfe to either. | 


pe Dae Shee «Ned» 


Some particular Rules to be obferv’d for Spelling ana: 
Writing any Englith Words correctly, 


I. A LL proper Names of Perfons, Towns, Cities, 
Rivers, Seas, Ships, c. muft begin with a 
Capital. 
Il. The firk Word of a Bill, Book, Letter, Note, or 
Verfe, muft likewife have a Capital at the Beginning. 
(iI. A Capital Letter muit always foilow a fall Stop, 
_ IV. When you quote any Paflage out of an Author, 
{tho’ the firft Word does not follow a full Stop) it muit 
begin with a Capital. 
V. When - 


bees ae 

V. When a fhort Sentence is diftinguith’d by being 
printed entirely in Capitals, you may take it for grant. 
ed, that there is fomething contained in it more ob. 
fervable than ordinary ; as, JESUS, KING OF 
THE JEWS. ; 
__ VI. And laftly, you muft take Care never to infert 2 
Capital in the Middle of a Word; as for Inftance, 
thould your Name be Elizabeth, you muft never write 
LiizaBeth. 


ADDITIONAL RULE-S, 


Notwithftanding a great Part of our Mother- 
Tongue is very irregular; and for that Reafon, there 
is fearce any Poflibility of comprizing it within the 
Compafs of any Set of Direétions whatfoever ; yet we 
prefume the following may prove of fome Service and 
Advantage to a young Beginner. 

I. Take Notice, that tho’ the Lettet c generally pre- 
cedes a hk; as rhick, Stick, Chick, &c, yet it muft never 
be inferted between two Confonants; as Wink, Stink, 
Sink, not Winck, Stinck, Sinck: 

Il. Obferve, however, if a Confonant precedes the | 
Character ch, the ¢ mult be inferted, as in Tench, 
Wench, Wrench, &c. - 

Obferve likewife, that the Charaéter ch, if it ends x 
Word, or follows a fhort Vowel ge for the Generality 
admits of the Letter + before i, as in the: Words 
Watch, catch, fetch, &c. 

There are fome few common: W ords, however, that 
ere an Exception to this general Rules as for Inftance, 
which, much, touch, &c. 

IIT. For the Generality the Letter.Z fhould be add-_ 
ed before g, in cafe the g has a fhort Sound after a fhore 
Vowels as for Inftance, Ledge, Ledger, Lodge, Lodger, 
Hedce, Hedger, &c. 

TV. When Words have a long Vowel before a fingle 
Confonant, you muft always give them an e filent at 
the End of them ; as Life, Wife, Strife, 8&c. 

V. The filent ec, however, mutt very feldom be writ- 
ten after a Syllable made long by a Diphthong, or 
after a double Confonant; as receiu-ing, behew-ing, 
conceiv-ing, Blef-fing, whi: Wed-ding, &c, and 

| not 
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not receive-ing. be-leve-ing, con-ceive-ing, Bleffe-ing, 
addreffe-ing, Wedde-ing. 

. There are fome Exceptions, however, to this general 
Rule ; for ¢ final muft be inferted after the foft c, ¢, or 
Sf, x, %, or vw Confonant, as for Example, hence, Fence, 
range, firange, Moufe, Houfe, brouxe, rouxe, Helve, 
Shelve, &c. but it is abfolutely needlefs, where two 
Confonants of the fame Sort come togeiher, as Jun and 
add, not Inne or adde, except in tome few proper 
Names. 

VI. When the Letter g founds hard after a long 
Vowel, inthe End of a Word, we muft be added to 
it, as in Fatigue, Intrigue, Vogue, Rogue, &c. and not 
Fatig, Intrig, Vog, Rog; ue muft likewife be added to 
the hard g in all foreign Words; as in Dialogue, Apo- 
logue, Catalogue, Prologue, Epilogue, &c. 

- WII. GA is written for hard g in the Words follow- 
ing, wiz. Ghoft, Ghittar, ghajily, &c. and gw is written 
for hard gin Guilt, Guile, Guide, &c. 

VIII. The Pronoun / and the Interjef&tion O, (as 
we have hinted before) muft be always written with a 
Capital. : 

_ IX. When the Letter & ends a Word. with a fhort 
Vowel before it, then the Letter ¢ muft precede the &, 
asin Stock, Block, Cock, &c. the Letter 4, however, may 
with Propriety be omitted in the End of fuch Adjec- 
tives as are deriv'd from the Latin, as in Dramatic, | 
Tragic, Comic, &C. 

L, adouble // is always us’d at the End of a Mono- 
fyllable after a fingle Vowel; as Ball, call, fall; Bell, 
fell, Well; Mill, fll, Will; Roll, Poll, Toll ; full, dull, 
Bull, &c. but if a Diphthong precedes /in Words of 
one Syllable, then a fingle J only follows, as Sai/, fai/, 
rail; Seal, feel, deal; Soil, toil, foil; Wool, Fool, 
Soul, &c. 

- If Words have more Syllables than one in them, 
then // muft not be us’d, but the fingle / only; as in 
merciful, painful, difirufiful, &e. 

Whenever a Word or Syllable begins with a g, write 
au immediately after it; as in Quefiton, acquaint, &c. 

Make ufe of ¢ inftead of & where Words are deriv’d 
from the Latin, ending in guus; as oblique, autique, and 
not oblike, antike, &c. , Obferve 


Obferve a long /is never us’d at the End of a Word, 
either in Printing or Writing, but /s, asin Ma/, Pafsy 
Drefs, Prefs; Blifs, Kifss Lofs, Crofs; Bufs, pufs, &e. 

There are feveral Exceptions, however, as to this ge- 
neral Rule; for the Monofyllables hereunder written 
muft end with a fingle s, ciz. as, yes, is, us, &C. So 
likewife when s or es is added to a Word in order to 
make it a Plural; as Name, Names; Hand, Hands ; 

Wand, Wands; Lafs, Leffes.;. Houfe, Houjes ; Church, 
Churches, &c. i 

When Englifh Words end with the Sound gs, they 
mut be fpelt with the Diphthong ozs, as gracious, pre- 
cious, <onfcious, &C. 

Make ufe of the Letter x rather than @,. in. fuch 
Words as are deriv’d from the Latin, wherein the x is 
inferted ; as in the Words Connexion, Crucifixion, which 
ere more proper than: ConneMion and Crucifition. 

When a Verb ends. with a Jy it retains it before its 
Termination ; as defiroy, Defiroyer, defiraying, defiroyed 3 
Employ, Employer, employing, employed, Employment, &c. 

| LESSON VIE 
OF the Characters, Points, or Stops, made Use. of 

to denote the Intervals, or proper Diftances of Time 

_ which are to be obferv’d in Reading. 
N Writing and Printing there are four Stops of the 
Voice, viz. 


(, ) aComma ¢ ee cy 


, . ) a full Stop, 
( 3 ) aSemi-colon Point, or Period. 


Thefe Marks are intended to thew what Paufe or 
Reit is to be made in Reading, where they eccur in . 
one Sentence. 

At a Comma, reft only whilft you can fay privately 
to yourfelf one; at a Semi-colon, paufe whilft you can 
fay one, two, deliberately ; at a Coloa paufe till you 
can tell three or four; and at a full Stop, or Clofe of 
a Sentence, tell five. | 

There aré befides thefe Stops of the Voice, two 
Marks or Notes of Affection ; one whereof is call’'d a 
Note of Interrogation, marked thus (?), and the 

other 
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ether a Note of Exclamation, mark’d thus (!) and 
thefe require the fame Paufe in Reading as at a full 
Stop. 
The former is made ufe of when any Queftion is 
afked; and the latter, when any fudden Paffion of the 
Mind isexprefs’d. 

To thefe Stops of the Voice and Notes of Affection, 
there are twelve other Marks of Diftin€tion made ule 
of in Printing ; which are thefe that follow, viz. 


An Apoftrophe ° An Index gp 
An Afterifk * An Obelifk + 
Brackets [ ] A Paragraph 
A Caret a A Parenthefis ( } 
An Ellipfis — A Quotation *« 
An Hyphen - or A Seétion § 


~The firft, viz. the Apoftrophe (’) is ufed when 
fome Letter or Letters are left out; as zx’¢ for init; £ 
avon't for I will not; tho for though, &c. 

The fecond, call’d the Afterick or Afterifm ( *) has 
a peculiar Reference to fomething, either in the Mar- 
gin or at the Bottom of the Page. And where divers. 
‘Afterifms occur, as * * * * *, there is either fome- 
thing deficient in the Senfe, or fomething too immodeft 
to be inferted. 

The third, call’d Brackets [ ], are but feldom us’d, 
and when they are, "tis either to include a fingle Word 
or two of the fame Signification with which they ftand, 
and may be ufed in their Room or Stead; or elfe to in- 
clude fome Part of a Quotation. | 

The fourth, call’d the Caret (a), is frequently us’d 
in Writing, indeed, when any Word or Words happen 
to be omitted, and are inferted above; but they very 
feldom occur in any printed Book. 

The Ellipfis, or fifth Mark ( ), is us’d when 
Part of a Word is omitted te conceal the Senfe of ir, 
as in M. n try for Minifiry, P ¢ for Parlia- 
ment, and D of Cam—d for Duke of Cumberland. 
*Tis us’d likewife when fome Part of a Sentence or 
Verfe is wanting or omitted. 

The fixth, called the Hyphen (- ), is made ufe of 
either to unite two. Words together, as Hou/e-Kecper, 
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Ale-Conner, Inn-Holder, &c. or in Cafe one Part of a. | 
Word ends-a Line, and the other begins the next, the 
Hyphen denotes, that tue Syllables fo parted muft be 
join’d in Reading. 

When the Hand ( (<&” ) is made ufe of, ’tis to-de- 
note, that there is fomething more worthy of the 

_Reader’s Notice than common. 

The eighth Mark, call’d the Paragraph (7), is 
chiefly us’d in the Bib/e, and denotes, that a new Sub- 
ject is entred upon. 

The ninth Mark, call’d the Parenthefis ( ), is us’d 
like the Brackets, to include fomething that is not ab- 
folutely neceflary to the Senfe, but introduc’d only to: 
explain it, and if left out, the Senfe will be no Ways. 
interrupted. 

In the Reading of a Parenthefis, the Reft, or Paufe,. 
at each Mark, is only as a Comma, and two Commas: 
are frequently fubftituted in their Stead. 

As to the Obelifk, or Dagger (+), the tenth Mark, 
it is only made ufe of by Way of Reference to fome- 
thing either in the Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page. 

The revers’d Commas, call’d the Quotation-Mark,,. 
fhews, that the Lines fo diftinguifh’d are an. Extract. 
from fome Author verdatim.. 

The Twelfth and laft Mark, call’d the Seétion (§ ), 
is made ufe of to divide the Chapters of any Book into: 
diftin Parts, and anfwers the fame Purpofe as the Pa— 
ragraph-Mark beforemention’d ( @ ) does in-the Bib/e.. 

There are fome few other Marks made ufe of 
in Reading ; fuch as the Dialyfis, which is (--) two 
Dots over a Vowel, to denote, that it muft not be join’d: 
with the Vowel that precedes it, and for that Reafon 
that both are no Diphthong ; the fingle Accent as (‘),. 
and the double Accent as (”), the long Accent as (omy 
the thort Accent as{°), and the Circumfléx as (a) 3. 
but as thefe Marks~belong to fingle Words only, and 
not to Sentences, and are only made ufe.of. in Books. 
for the Help of Children to.afcertain their. proper Power:. 
or Sound, and never made ufe. of in any others,, we: 
imagine, that they are foreign to our prefent Purpofe,. 
as being of little or no Service to thofe for whofe Im-- 
provement this little Pocket Companion. is principally: 
eee se ce fi 
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AccurATE tho’ ComMPENDIOUS 
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ENGuisu SPELLING Dictionary, 


Peculiarly calculated for the Service of the 


prefent Undertaking, 


A agriot 
ague 

Bate aguifh. 

abatement ail 
abdomen ailment 
abele-tree air 
abortion airy 
abortive aire or axweed 


Abraham’s balmalabafter 
or hemp tree: alamode 


abfcefs 
abftergent or 
abfterfive 
acacia 
account 
accountant: 
ace 
ache 
acid 
acidity: 
acre 
acrimony 
acute 
adamant: 
adder 
addice or adze 
addition. 
additional 
addle-. 
_afflux: 
after- birth 
agarick 
agate 
agriculture 
agrimppy 


alchemift 

alchemy 

alcove 

alder 

ale 

ale-conner or 
ale-tafter 


‘ ale-hoof or: 


ground ivy 
alembic 
Aleffanders: 
Alicant-wine 
aliment 
alimony 
alifanders or 

lovage 
alkanet 
allay or alloy 
allelujah or 

wood -forre} 
alley 
alligator. 
allot 
allotment 
allowance: 


alloy 
allum 
almanack 
almandine 
almond 
almonds 
almage 
aloes 
alphabet 
alphabetical. 
alfines or 
moufe-ear 
amber: 
amber-greafe 
ambigue 
amble 


angelot’ 
angle 
anguifh. 
angular. 
animal 
animofity 
anife 
ankle 
anneal 
annual 
annuity 
annunciation: 
anonymous 
ant, pifmire,, 
or emmet 
ante-date 


ambry, amme- St.. Anthony’s: 
ry, oraumbry fire 


amel-corn 
amethyft 
amphibious 
ample 
amplification 
amplify 
amputation: 
amulet 
anatomical 
anatomift 
anatomize 
anatomy 
anchove 
anemony or 
emony 
angel-bed 
angelfea. 


anti-chamben 
antichrift 
antichriftian, 
antick 
antidote 
antilope 
antimony. 
antipathy 
anti-venereal 
antler 
anvil 
anxiety 
anxious 
apartment 
ape 
apifh 
apoplectical 
apoplexy 


apoplexy 
apothecary 
apozem 
apparel 
apetite 
apple a fruit 
apple (of love) 
a plant 
appoint — 
appointment - 
apprentice 
apprenticefhip 
apricock 
april 
apron 
aquafortis 
aquavite 
aquatic or 
aquatile 
aqueous 
arable-land 
arbitrable 
arbitrage 
arbitrary 
arbitrate 
arbitration 
arbitrator 
arbitrement 
arborift 
arbour 
arbut or arbute- 
tree 
atchbifhop 
archbifhoprick 
argentine or 
filver-weed 
arithmetical 
arithmetician. 
arithmetick 
arms 
armlet 
aromatical or 
aromatic 
arquebufe or 
harquebufs 
arrack 
arras-hangings 
atrearages, or 
arrears: 
arrow 
 atrow~head 
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arfe 
arfe-foot, or 
didapper 
arfe-{mart, or 
water-pepper 
arfenick 
arterial, or 
arterious 
artery 
artichoke 
article 
articuiate 
artifice 
artificer 
artificial 
artillery 
artifan 
artift 
afcenfion-day 
afh 
afh-wednefday 
afhen 
afhes. 
afhy 
afp, or 
afpin-tree 
afp, or 
afpick: 
afparagus 
a{pen 
aflay- 
affayer: 
affembly 
afize 
affizer 
afthma 
afthmatic. 
aftrologe, or 
hart- wort’ 
aftrologer 
aftrological, 
afirology 
aftronomer 
aftronomical 
aftronomy 
atchievements 
atom 
attendance 
attendants: 
attire, 


-auborn, or 


‘chefnut colour band: 
avens- bandage 
average bandoe 
avery bandoleers 
augar, or bandy 
auger bane 
auguft bank 
aviary: bankrupt 
aumbry bankruptoy 
aume ban or banns: 
aumelet banns or  baneg- 
avoir-du-pois banner t 
autumn banquet 
autumnal: banfticle, or: 
awl fticklebacle. 
awning: baptifm 
ax baptifmal. 
ax-vetch baptitt 
axle-tree- _ baptize. 
azure bar 
barb 
B, barbarian: 

- Baboon barbarifm: 
back-bone barbarity 
bacon barbarous: 
badger barbel 
bag barber 
baggage barberry.] 
bagnio, or. bare j 

bain bargain: 
bait: barge 
baize barke: 
bake: barkary, 
Baker- barley. 
balcony barm 

- balderdath barn 
baldmoney barnacle 
bale baron 
balk baronage- 
ball barone{s. 
ballad’ baronet 
ballance: barony. 
ballaft baracan, 
ballifter: barracle 
ballot barrel ae 
ballotation a barrow-hog 
balluftrade barter 
balm : bafil. 
balm-mint _bafilisk: 
balfam. bafinet 
balfamic basket — 


ae 


bafon 
bafs, or 
haffock 
baffet 
baffoon 
batt 
baftard 
baftardize 
baftardy 
bafte 
baftinado. 
bat 
bat-fowling 
batch 
batchelor 
bate, or 
abate 
bath 
bathe 
battalia 
battalion 
batter 
batting-ftaff 
battle 
battledore 
battlement 
battoon 
bavins 
bawd 
bawdry 
bawdy 
bawrel 
bawfin, or 
badger 
bay 
bay-colour 
bay-tree 
bayard 
bayonette 
beach 
beacon 
bead 
bead-tree 
beadle 
beagle 
beak. 
beaker 
beam 
beam-fifh 
beam- antler 


beam-feathers. 
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beans. 


bear 
bears-ears 
beard 
beaft 
beau 
beaver 
beccafigo 
bed 
bed-rid 
bedlam 
bedlamite 
bee 
bee-eater 
beech 


»beechen 


beef 
beer 
beefom 
beeftings, or. 
breaftings 
beet 
beet-raves, or 
beet-radifhes 
beetle 
beggar 
beggary 
behemoth © 
belch 
beldame 
belfry 
bell 
bell-flowers 
bell-metal 
bellows 
belly 
belt 
Belzebub 
ben, or 
behn 
bench 
bencher 
Bergamot 
bergander 
bertram 
beryl 
bet 
betle, or 
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bevelt 


bever 
beverage 
bevy 
bevy-greafe 
bezar-tree 
bezoar 
bib 
bible 
bier 
bifoil, or 
tway-blade 
bigamy 
biggin 
bigot 
bigotry 
bigotted 
bilberries 
bill 
billet 
billet-doux 
billiards 
bind 
binn 
birch 
birchen 
bird 
bird-lime 
birth 
bifhop 
bifhoprick ° 
bisk 
bisket 
biffextile 
biftort, or 
fnake-weed 


bittern, or 
biflour 
bitumen 
bituminous 
black 
black-bird 
blacken 
blackifh 
bladder 


baftard-pepper bladder-nut 
blade 


betony 
betroth 


blain 


blanch 
blanchers: 
blank 
blanket 
blanquet 
blare 
blafpheme 
blafphemous 
blafphemy. 
blaft 
blaftings 
blay, or 
bleak 
blaze 
bleach 
bleak 
blear-ey'd 
bleat 
bleed 
blemifh 
blemifhes 
blew, or 
blue 
blew-bottle 
blewifh, or 
bluith 
blight 
blighted 
blind 
blind-fold 
blindman’s-buff 
blinks 
blinkard 
blifter 
blit, or 
blits. 
blite 
blith, or 
blithfome 
bloach, or 
blotch 
bloat, or 
blote 
blob-cheeked 
block 
block-head 
blockifh 
blood, or bloud. 
bloom 
blotch 
bloud 
blouded® 
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blouded bonmet 
bloud-hounds bonny 
bloud-ftrange bony 
bloudy, or booby 
bloody book 
blower book-feller 
blowing-fnake bookith 
blowze’ “beom 
blubber boon 
blunder boor 
blunderbufs boorith 
blunket, or boot 
blue colour boots 
bluth booth 
boar borage 
board border 
boarder - bore-tree 
boat boree 
~bobbing | borow, or 
bockerel "~ borough 
boddice bofcage © 
bodkin bofom 
body bofs 
bog bofted 
boggy botanical 
bohee-tea botanicks, or 
boil botany 
boilary botanift 
boiler botargo 
bolbonach, or botch 
fatten flower bottle 
boll bottom 
bolfer bottomlefs 
bolt bottomry 
bolter botts 
bolts bouchet 
bolus bough 
bomb bouds 
bombard boute-feu 
bombardment bow 
bombafine bowels 
bombaft Bower 
bombatftick bewet, or 
bon-chretien bowefs 
bond bow] 
bondage bowfe 
bone bowyer 
bone-breaker box 
benfire | boy 
bongrace boyith 
bonito, brace 


bracelet 
braces 

brach 

brack 
bracket 
brackifh 
brag 
braggadocio 
bragget 
braid 

brain 

brait 

brake 
bramble 
bramble-net 
brambling 
branch 
branch-peafe 
brancher 
brand 


brand-goofe, or 
brout-goofe 


brand-iron 
brandy 
brank, or 


bret, ov 
brut 
brewefs, ox 
brewis 
brick 
brick, or 
{weeteapple 
brick-layer 
bride - y 
bridegroom. 
bridewell 
bridge 
bridle 
brier 
brillant 
brim 
brimmer. 
brimftone 
brine 
brinith, or 
briny 
brink 
briony, oz 
bryony. 
brisket 


buck-wheat briftle 
brank-urfin, or briftow- 
bears-breech nonefuch 


brann 
bra4l 
brafs 
braflets 
brat 
bravado 
brawes 
brawn 
brawny 
braze 
brazen 
brazier 
bread 
breakfaftt 
bream 
breatt 
breath 
breathe 
breech 
breech’d 
breeches 
breeze, or 


gad-fly 


briflow- ftenes: 
Britain 
britith 
briton 
brittle 
broach 
brocade, or 
broccado. 
brock, or 
badger 
brogue, or: 
broggle 
broil 
brokage, og 
brokeage 
broker 
brood 
brook 
brook-lime 
broom 
broom-rape. 
brother 
brotherhood. 
brothesly 


brotherly 


brow, or © 


eye-brow 
brow-antler 
brow-beat 
brow-poft 
brown ©. 
brownifh 
_browfe, or 


biowfe-wood. 


bruife 
brunion 

 brufh 
bruth-wood 
brute 
brutith 
bruttle 
bryony 
bubble 
bubo 

buck 
buck-maft 
buck-thorn 
buch-wheat 
bucks-horn 
bucket 
buckle 
buckler 
buckram 
buckrams 

- buckfome 

bud 

budge 

budge-barrel 

budget 

buff 

buffle 

buffoon 

buffoonry 

bug 


' bugle-horn 
buglefs 
bulbine, or 
dog’s leak 
bulbous 
bulk 
bulky 
bull ’ 
bull-finch 


bull-head — 
bullace 
bullet 
bullion 
bullock 
bully 
bulrufh 
bulwark 
bump 
bumpkin 
bunch 
bundle 
bung 
bungle 
bunn 
bunting 
buoy 
burbot 
burden 
burgeon 
burgefs 
burgh 
burghet 


burgmafter, or 
burgomafter 


burghmote 
burglar 
burglary 
burial 
burin 
burn 
burnet 
burnifh 
burnifher 
burr 
burr, or 
burr- dock 
burrel fly 


burrel, or red 
butter-pear 


burrel-fhot 
burrows 
burft 
buriten 
burt 
bury 
bufh 
bushel 
bufhy 
bufinefs, 
bufk 
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~*bufkins camel 
bufs camelion: ie 
but camlet, or 
buftard camblet 
butcher cammock, or 
butcher’s broom reft-harrow 
butchery camomile 
butler camphire 
but campions 
butter canal 
buttery canary-bird 
buttock cancer 
button candle 
butwin, or candiemas-day 
butwink — candy 
buy canker 
buzz canker-worm. 
buzzard cann 
re cannel 
SB cannifter 
Cabrick, or Canopy 
haleworth cantle 
cabbage canvas 
cabinet cap 
facao-nut caparifon 
cackerel caper 
cad-worm capon 
cadew, or cappadine 
ftraw-worm caraways 
cag, or carbine 
keg carbonade. 
cage carbuncle 
cake carcafe 
calamint. cards 
calcination cardamum 
calcine ° cardoon 
calculate €arnation 
- ealculation carnabal, or- 
calendar fhrove-tide 
calender carp 
calenture _ carpenter. | 
calefh, or earpet 
calafh: cart 
calf carrot 
callico cartilage 
callimanco cartridge 
callofity carve 
eallous carver: 
callow carvel 
calves cafcade 
cambrick eafement 


cathy 


cafh 
cafhier 
afk 
cafket 
caflaware 
cafia 
 eaffidony 
caffocle 
caftor 
caftrel 
cat 
Cat-pear 
Cats-tail, or. 
red plumb 
catalogue - 
cataplefm 
cataract 
catarrh 
cater 
caterer 
caterpillar 
cathedral 
caudle 
Caviary 
aul 
cauldron 
cauttick 
cauterize 
cautery 
cedar. 
celandine, or 


thaffinch 
chagrin 
chain 
chair 
chair-man 
chaife 
chalecdony 
chaldron 
chalice 
chalk 
chamber 
chamberlain 
chancellor 
chancery 
chandler 
chandry 
chaplain 
chaplet 
chapman 


_chappel 


chapter 
charaéter 
characterize 
charcoal 
char, or 
chare 
charge 
charger 
chariock 
chariot 


-charioteer 


{wallow-wort charitable 


cellery 
cellar 
cellarage © 
cellarist 
cement 
cenfer . 
centaury, or 
centory 
center-fith 
<entinody, or 
knot-grafs 
erate, or 
cere-cloth 
ceterach 
chad 
chafer 
chaff 
chafter 
chaffern 


charity 
charlock 
charm 
chaftity 
chat 
chatwood 
chattles 
chavender, or 
chevin 
cheap 
cheapen 
cheek 
cheer 
cheefe 
cheefemonger 
cherry 
chervil 
echefnut 


chefs 
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cheft 
chibbol 
chichlings 
chick, or 
chicken 
chickling 
chilblain 
child 
childermas-day | 
chimney 
chin 
China-ware 
chine 
chin-cough 
chip 
chine 
chifel, or 
chizzel 
chite-larl 


‘ chitterlings 


chives 
chocolate 
choir, or quire 


~ chorifter 


choke-pear 
choler 
choleiic 
chop 

cough 
chrifm 
chrifom 
Chrift 
chriften 
chriftendom 
chriftian 
chriftianity 
chriftmas 
chronical 
chry folite 
chub 
chump 
church 
church-warden 
churn 
chyle 


chymical 


chymift 
chymifiry 
cypher 
circle 
circlet 


circuit 
circular 
circulate 
circulation 
circulatory 
ciftern ~ 
ciftus 
citizen y 
citron 


' citrull 


cittern 
city 
Cives 
civet 
clarck-goofe, gx 
barnacle 
clamp 5 
clapper 
claret 
clarification 
clarify 
clary 
clafp 
claver, or 
clover-grafg 
claw 
clay 
cleaver 
cleavers, or 
clivers 
clergy 
clergy-man 
clerk 
clerkthip 
ciew 
¢licker 
clicket 
climate 
climbers 
cloaths 
clock 
clod, or clot 
clog 


cloifter 


cloke, or cloak 
clofe 


- clofet 


clothier 
clotter 
cloud 
clove 
cloves 


cloves 
cloveregrafs 
clout 

club 
clyfter, of 
 glyfter 
coach 
coals 

coat 

cob 

cobbs 
cob-iron 
cobweb 
cocheneal 
sock 


bafilifk 
cockle 
cockney 
cockrel ~ 
coco 

cod 
coddle 
codlin 
coffee 
coffer 
coffin 
coif 

coin 
coift, or 
queeft 


colewort 
colick 
collar 
collation 
collect 
collection 
college 
collery 
collier 
collop 
colly-flower 
colon 
coloquintida 
colt 
coltsfoot 
columbine 
comb 
comfits 
comfray 


cockatrice, or 


coits, or quoits 
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comma cook counterpain 
commerce cookery counter-point 
commode cooler counter-poifoa 
commodities coom court 
communicant’ coomb courtezan 
communion coop courtefy, o® 
companion. cooper curfey, 
company coot covey 
compartment COpper cow 
compas copperas cowllip 
compafies coppice, or copfe crab 
complexion coquet crackne] 
complication  coquetith cradle 
compliment coquetry crag 
compoft corage, or bug- cramp 
compute ; lofs crane 
compound _—-coral crape 
comrade cord cratch 
conceive cordage cravat 
conception cordial craw, or crop 
concoét cordwainer cray-fifh 
concoétion core cream 
concubine coriander creafe 
concupifcence cork credit 
conduct cormorant creditor 
conduit corn creeper 
coney, or rabbit cornel-tree crefies 
confection cornelian creft 
confectioner cornet crewel 
conflux cornice, or cor--crewet 
congee nifh crib 
conger coronet cribbage 
confervatory corpie cribble 
conferve. corrective crick 
confiftence correfpond cricket 
confonant correfpondence crimfon 
confort correfpondent crocodile 
confound, or corrode crow 
comfrey corrofive crop 
con(table coftard croflet 
contagion coftard-monger crown 
contagious coftive cruet 
continence cot ~ crum 
contorfion cotton crupper 
contract couch cruft 
contraction cover crutch 
contufion coverlid cub 
conventicle covert cuckoo 
convulfion cough cucumber 
conyulfive coul cud 
coo coulter cut 


cullander 


~ DAR 
eullander 
cullious 
cullis - 
culrage, or 
arfe-{mart 
culture 
culver 
cummin 
cup. ‘4 
cup-board 
curd 
curdle 
curl 
curley 
currans, or 
currants 
‘curry-comb 
curtain 
curtlafs, or 
curtle-ax 
cufhion 
cuftard 
cuftomer 
cut 
cutler 
cutlets 
cuttle-fith 
cygmet 
cylinder 
cyprefs 


D. 


Dab 
dab-chick 
dace 
daffodil 
dagger 
dainties 
dairy 
daify 
daker-hen 
dale 
dam 
damafk 
dame 
damfin 
dance 
dandelion 
dar, or 
dart 
dare 


DEW 


darn 

darnel 

date 

daughter 

daw, or 
jack-daw 

day 

days-man | 


. deal 


dearn 
dearth 
debauch 
debauchery 
debaufhee 
decanter 


- deceafe 


deceit 
december 


“decency — 


deception 
decoction 
decorations 
decorum 
decoy 

deer 


~ defect 


defective 
defenfatives 
deficiency 
deficient 


defilement 


deflour 
defluxion 
deformity 
delicacy 
delicate 
delicious 
delirious 
delivery 
den 

dental 
depofitary 
defart 
defert 

defk 

deffert 
detraction 
detriment 
detrimental 
deuteronomy 
dew 


DIS 


' dewce, or 


duce 
dewy 
diabetes 
dial 
diamond 
diaper 
diaphragm 
diarrhoea 
diary 
diafcordium 
dice 
ditionary 
diapper ° 
diet 
digeft 


digeftible 


digeftion 
digeftive 
dike 

dill 

dilute 
dimitty 
dimple 
dinner 
directory 
difafter 
difaftrous 
difcharge 
difcolour 
difcount 
difeafe 
difgarnith 
dith 
diflocation 
diforder 
difpenfatory 
difpofition 
difquifition 
difrank 
difrelith 
difrobe 
diffe ct 
diffeétion 
diffolvent 
diftaf® 
diftemper 
diftil 
diftillable 
diftillation 


> @iftortion 


DRA> 


w 


diftraétion 
diftribute 


 diftributiom 


@itch 
dittany 
diver 
divifion 
divorce 
divorcement 
diuretic, or 
‘diuretica] 
diurnal 
dizzinefs 
dizzy 


doctor 


doddor 
doe 
dog 
dog-days 
dogs, or 
andirons 
dolphin 
dome 
dometftic 
door . 
dor, or 
drone-be@ 
dorado 
doree | 
dormitory 
dormoufe 
dofe 
dotterel 
doubler 
doublet 
doucet 
dove 
dough 
dowager 
dowdy 
dower 
dowlas 
down 
downy 
dowry 
doxy 
doze 
dozen 
drab> 
drag 
dragele 
E 


dragon 


DOYS CELE 


dragon 
drain 
drake 
dtam 
draper | 
drapery 
draught 
drawk 
dray 
dredgers 
dregs 
dreggy 
drench 
drefs 
dribble 
Grill] 
drink 
drip 
dripping 
drivel 
driver 
dromedary 
drone 
drop 
dropfical 
dropfy 
drofs 
drofly 
drove 
Grover 
‘drought 
drugs 
drugeget 
druggift, or 
drugfter 
‘duck 
duckling | 
dug 
dulcimer 
dumpling 
dung 
dungeon 
duftt 
dufter 
dutty 
dutchefs 
dwale 
dye 
dyers-weed 
dyfentery 


oth 


E. 


° Eagle 


eaglet 
ean, or 
yean 
ear 
earn 
earneft 
earth 
earthen 
earthing 
€arwig 
eafter 
eat 
eatable 
eaves | 
ebonift 
ebony : 
ebuilition 
ecclefiaftes 
ecclefiafticus 
eclipfe 
edder 
eddy 
edible 
educate 
education 
ec] 
effeminacy 
effeminate 
effigies 
effufion 
eft, or 
evet 
eggs 
egret 
ejaculation 
ejaculatory, 
eject 
ejection 
elbow 
elder-tree 
elecampane 
electuary 
elemofynary 
elementary 
elements 
elephant 
elixir 
elk 


EPO. 


elm 


~ elope 


elopement 
elvers 
emanation 
embers 
ember- week 
embezil 
embowel 
embryo. 
emerald 
emeril 
emiflary 
emmet 
emollient 
emony 
empyrical 
empyrick 
employ 
employment 
emrod, or 
emry 
emrods 
emrofe 
emulfion 
enamel 
endive 
enervate 
enervation 
England 
E nglith 
entertain 
entertainment 
entrails 
entry 
envenom 
epicure . 
epicurize 
epidemical 
epileptick 
epilogue 
epiphany 
epiftle 
epiftolar, or 
epiftolary 
epitaph 
epithalamium 
epithet 
epitome 
epitomize 
epocha, or 


EXA 

zera 
equilibrium 
equip — 
equipage 
equivalent © 
equivocal 
equivocate 
equivocation 
eradicate 
erection 
eringo, or 
fea-holly 
ermine 
errand 
ets 
erudition 
eruption 
efpoufals 
efpoufe 
effence 
eftimate 
eftimation 
eftridge, or 

oftrich 
etimological 
etimology 
evacuate 


evacuation 


evangelical 
evangelifts 
evaporate 
evaporation 
eucharift 
euchariftica] 
eve . 
eve-churr, or 
churr-worm 
eveck 
evening 
evet 
evidence 
evident 
evil, or _ 
king’s-evil 
Europe 
european 
ew 
ewer 
exact 
exaction 
example 
except 


EXT 


“except 
exception 
excefs 
exceffive: 

exchange 
exchequer 
excifeable 
excife 
excifion 
excoriate 

' excoriation 

excrement 


 excrementitious. 


excrefcence 
execute 
execution 
executor 
executrix 
exemplar 
exemplary 
exhalation 
exhale 
-exhauft 
exift 
exiftence 
exodus 
exorbitancy 
~ exorbitant 
éxotic 
expedite 
expedition 
expeditious 
expence 
expenfive 
experience 
experiment 
expiration 
expire 
export 
exportation 
exquifite 


extac 
ae 


extinguifher 
extirpate 
extirpation 
extort 
extortion 
extract 
extraction 
extraordinary. 


FAU 


extravagance 
extravagant 
extreme 
extremity 
exuberance : 
cxuberant 
exulcerate 
exulceration: 
eye 
eyefs 
eyrie 
a oe 

Fabrick 
face 
faggot 
faint 
fair 
fairing 
falchion 
falcen 
falconer 
falconry 
fallow 
family 
famine 
famifh 
fan 
fane 
fang 
farce 
farcin, or 

farcy . 
fardingale 
fare 
farm 
farmer 
farrier 
farrow 
farthing 
fafhion 
fathionable 
faft 
fat 
father. 
fatherlefgs. 
fatherly 
fathom 
fatten 


fatty 


faucet: 


FID 


faufen: 
fawn 
feat 
feather 
feathered: 
featherlefs 
feature 
feaver, or 
fever 
feaverith, or 
feverith. 


february 


fel] 


fell-monger 


felon 
felonious 
felony 

felt * 
felt-monger 


_ female 


feminine 


fen 


fence 
fender 
fennel 


fennigreek, or 


fenugreek 
fenny 
ferment 
fermentation 
fern 
ferny 
ferrel, or 
ferrule 
ferret 
ferriage 
ferry 
fertile 
fertility 
ferula 
fefcue 
fefter 
feftival * 
feftoon 
fetch, or 
fitch 
fewel, or 
fuel 
fiber 
fibrous 
fidder 


FIV 


field 

field-fare. 

fife 

fig 

figuretto 

filanders. 

filbeards, ‘or 
filberds . ” 


/file 


filipendula, or 
drop-wort 
fillemet, or 
feuille. mort. 
fillet 
filly, or 
filly-foal 
filra . 
filofella 
filter, or 
filtrate: 
filth 
filthy 
filtration 
fin. 
fine-draw 
fine-drawer 
finew, or 
vinew 


firkin 


fifth-monger 
fithery 
fifh-market 


. fithy 


fit 

fiftick-nut, or 
piftacho 

fiftula 

fit 

fitch, or 
vetch 

fitchow 

fitters 

five-finger, or 
E 2 


{pure 


FLO 


FOR FRO GAL 


fpur-rowel floramour, or _ forefter 
five-foot, or flower-genteel fore- tafte 
ftar-fifh florentine fore-tecth 
fixen, or floret fork 
vixen florift fork-fith 
_ Aabby flotten-milk, or forket 
flag fkim-milk forrage 
fagelet flood, or fortnight 
flagey floud foffet, or 
@agon flounder faucet 
flail flourifh fomile 
flake flower fountain 
flamboy, or — flower-de-luce fowl 
flambeau flue fowler 
flame fluellin fox 
flammant fluid foy 
flank fluidity fraction 
flannel fleuk fracture 
flap flummery fragile - 
flare flufh fragility 
Alath flute fragment 
flathy flutings fragrancy. 
flafk flux fragrant 
flafket fluxion frail 
flatulent fly frame 
flavour fly~boat francolin 
flaw fob frankincenfe 
flawn fodder freckle 
flawy fog freedom 
flax foggy freehold 
flaxen foil freeholder 
flea fold freeman 
fledge - fole,-or free-ftone 
fleece foal freeze 
fleth foliage frefcades 
flefhlefs folio frefco 
ficthy fome - fricafly 
fletcher foment friday 
flew fomentation friend 
flexibility font friendlefs 
flexible food | friendfhip 
flint foot fringe 
flip. foot-pad fripperer 
flirt, or ford frippery 
jilt-flirt ' forehead fritter 
flitter fore-horfe frock 
-flitter-moufe, or fore-locks frog 
rear-moufe fore-loin froife 
float fore-noon, frontiniac 
flock foreft frontlet 
fleor foreftal froft 


frofty 
froth. 
frothy . 
frugal 
frugality 
fruit 
fruitage 
fruiterer 
fruitery 
frumenty, or 
furmety 


‘ fry 


fuel 
fuller 
fulmart, or 
fummer 
fumadoes 
fume 
fnmit ory 
fundament 
fundamental. 
funeral 
fungous 
funk 
funnel, 
furbelo 
furlong. 
furmety 
furnace 
furniture 
furr 
furrier 
furrow 
furze 
fufee, or 
fufil 
fuftian. 
fuftick 
fufty 


G. 


Gage 
galbanum. 
gale 
gallingale 
gall 
gall-nut 
gallant 
gallantry. 
gallery 


galley 
galli« 
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galligafkins” 
gallimawfry 
gallon 
galloon . 
gallop 
gallofhes 
gallows: 
. gambadoes - 
gambols 
gammon 
gander 
gander-goffes ~ 
- ganet 
gang 
gangreen 
gantlet 
gaol, or 
jail 
garb 
garbage 
garble 
garden 
gardener 
gardening 
gargarifm 
gargle 
garlick 
garment 
garner 
garnifh 
garniture 
garret 
garter 
gate 
gather 
gawze 
gazette 
gazetteer 
geer, or 
gear 
gelder-rofe 
gelding 
gem 
genefis 
genet 
 gennit, or 
genniting 
gentian, or 
fell-wort 
gentil 
gentleman 


gentlewoman 


gentry 


germander, or 


glutton 
gluttonous 
gnat - 


Englith treacle gnat-faapper 


Bewgaws 

ghenting 

gherking, or 
guerking 

ghizzard 

gib-cat 

gibbet 

gibbets 

gigg 

gigot 


-gillifower 


gills ~ 
gilt-head- 
gimmal 
gimlet 
gimpt 
gin 
ginger 
girdle- 
girdler 
girl 
girlifh: 
girth 
gith: 
gladdon, or 
gladwin- 
glanders 
glafs- 
glafly 
glaze * 
glazier 
glear, or 
glair 
g'ebe 
giifter 
glitt, or 
gleet 
gloar-fat 
glofs 
gloffary 


“glove 


glover 

glow 
glow-worm 
glue 

gluifh 

glut 


goat 
goat-herd 
goatifh 
gob, or 

gobbet- 
gobble 
goblet- 
God 


goddefs 


godhead” 
godlefs — 
godly 
godwit™ 
gold 
gold-finch. 


-golden-yod 


goldeney, or 
gilt-head 
goldilocks, or 
golden tufts 
golding 
goldlin 
goldfmith 
goods 
good-friday 
good-man 
good-wife, or 
goody 
googe 
goofe 
goofeberry 
gore 
gorge 
gorget 
gorfe, or 
gofs 
gofling 
gofpel 
gofs-hawk 
goflip 
gofliping 


governante, or 


governefs 
government 
governor 
gourd 
gournet 


GRE 


gout 

gouty 

gown 

graff, or 
graft 

grain 

grammar 

grammariany 


/ grammatical 


grampus 
granary 
granate 
grand-dame, or 
grand-mother: 
grand-fire, or 
grand-father 
grange 
grape 
grafp 
grafs. 
grafs- hopper 
grafly 
grate 
grater 
grave 
gravel 
gravelly 
gravy 
gray, Ox 
badger 
gray-hound: 
grayling 
graze 
grazier 


_ greafe~ 


grealy 
green 
green-finch’ 
greenifh 
gremil, gromel, 
or grumel — 
grenate 
grice 
grid-iron. 
grifin % 
grig “A 


~ grillade 


grills 

gripe, or 
vulture 

griffel 


E3 grit 
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grift . 
griftle da 
griftly Haberdafher 
grit haberdine 
gritty habitation 
grizled- habitude 
groat hackle 
grocer hackney-coach 
grocery haddock 
gregram: haft 
groin hag 
groom: haggafs, or 
groove: _haggefs 
grofs haggle 
grot, or hail 
‘grotto hair 
€rove hairlefs 
fround hairy 
ground-work hake. . 
groundling halcyon, or 
ground{el king’s-fither 
Lrout hall 
growfe hallibut 
grub halter 
grubbage: halm 
gruel, or : hamkin 
water-gruel hamlet 
gudgeon hammer 
guilder-rofe, or hamper 
elder-rofe  hanch, or 
guerking hip 
gueft hand 
guild-hall hand-f{peelz 
guimp handful 
guinea handle 
guitar handfel 
guld handy 
gull, or handy-crafts- 
fea-gull hanges 
gullet hangings 
gum hang-man 
 8ummy hank 
“tums © > hapfe 
guffet hard-beam, or 
Suit horn. beam 
guits haricots 
gut harrier 
guttle harlot 
gutter harmon‘ous 
Zuzzle- harmony 
harnefs 


HEG 
harp 
harpfichord 
harquebufs 
harrow 
harflet, or 

~ haflet 
hart, or 

ftag 

hafel, or * 

hafle-tree 
harveftt ~ 
hath 

hafp 
haffock 
haftings 
hat 
hatch 


- hatchet 


hatter 
haut-boy, -or 
hoboy 

haw 
hawk 
hawkers 
hawm 

hay 

hazard 
hazardous 
haze 

hazy 

head 
head-borough 
head- piece 
health 
healthful 
healthy 
heap — 
hear 
hearken 
hearfe 
heart 
heart-burm 
hearth: , 
heater 
heath 
heaven 
he€tic fever 
hedge 

heel: 
heeler 
hegler 


heifer 

heir | 

heirefgs 

heliotrope, or 
turn-fole 

hell 

hellebore 

hellier 

hellith 

helm 

helmet 

helye 

hem 

hemlock 

hemorrhoids, o*: 
emrods 

hemp 

hemperr 

hen 

heps, or. 
hips 

herb 

herbage 

herbal | 

herbalM, or. 
herbarjft 

herd 

herd{man. 

hern, or 
heron 

hernfhaw, or- 
hernary 

hero 

heroical, or 
heroic : 

heroine 

heron 

herring 

herring. cob 

hicket, hickup; 
or hick-cough 

hickwall, or 
hickway 

hide 

hill 

hillock 

hilly 

hilt 

hind, or: 
femalé ftag: 

hinge 

hip 


) 
| 


HOR 


hip, or hep 
hippocras. 
hire 
hireling. 
hirfe, or 

millet 
hive 


- hive-drofs, .or 


bee-glue 
hoar-froft 
hoarfe 
hoary 
hoboy 
hock 
hodge-podge 
hoe. 


hog 

hog-fteer 
hogoe 
hogfhead’ 
hoidon. 
holland-cloth 
holly-tree 
holm 

holfters: 

holt — 


_holy-ghoft. 


holy-thurfday 

holybut, or 
helbut 

holyhocks, or 
hollihocks 

home 

home- ftall 

homicide 

homogenious 

hone 

honey 

heney-comb 

honey- dew 

honey-moon 

honey-fuckle 

hood 

hoof 

hook 

hoop 

hop 

hopper 

horn 

Korn-book. 

korn-beam 


BUS 


horn-owl, or. 
horn-coat 
hornet 
horfe 
horfeman | 
horfemanfhip 
hofe. 
hofier 
hofpital 
hofpitality 
hot 


‘hoftefs 
_hoftler 


hot-cockles 
hotch-pot 


Bu fe 


JER 


hufky 
hut 
hyacinth 
hydropical. 
hyzna 
hypochondria 
hypochondriac, 

or hypochon- 

driacal 
hypocrify 
hypocrite 
hypocritical 
hyflop 


hotch-potch, or hyfteric-paffion 


hodge-podge 
hovel 


_ hough 


hound 

hour 

houfe 
houfehold 
houfeholder 
houfewife 
houfewifery 
houfing 
how, or hoe 
howlet __ 
hoy 
huckle-back 
huckle-bone 
huckfter 
hull 

hully 
hulver-tree 
humbles 


‘ humble-bee 


humour 
hundred 
hunger 
hungry 
hunter 
huntfman. 


hurdle. 


hurds 
hurricane 
hurtle-berry 
hufband’ 
hufbandman, 


hufbandty 


I. 
Jacinth, or 
hyacinth 
jack i 
jack-a-lanthorn 
jack-daw 
jack-pudding 
~ jackall 
jacket 
jade 
jagging-iron 
jail, or goal 
jailor, or goaler 
jakes 
jalap 
jambs 
january 
japan 
jarr 
jafmin, or 
jeflamin 
jafper 
jafs-hawk 


javelin 


- jaundice 


jaws 

jay, or 
jack-daw, 

jazal 

ice 

ichneumon 

icicle 

jelly 

jerkin, 


infirmity, 


INF 


jerfey 
jeffamin 


" jeflamin-butter 


jefies 

jewel 
jeweller 
jews-ears. y 
jig 7 
jill 

jilt 

iliacal. 

iliac paffion 
image 
imbofs — 
imbroider. 
imbroidery 
implements _ 
impoftumate — 
impoftumation. 
impoftume |. 
impotence 
impotency 
impotent 
incarnative 
incendiary 
incenfe 
incenfory | 
inceft 
inceftuous 
Hid 67 
incifion 
incifure 
incivil 
incivility. 


sincle 


inclofure 
income 
incurable 
index 
indigeftible. 
indigeftion. 
infancy 
infant : 
infect. 
infection. 
infectious 
infertile. 
infertility 
infirm 
infirmary 


inflams- 


INT PE RIL 


inflammable intermetiee | Me F sethy kine 
inflammation intermingle item kirtle 
inflate — intermiffion iterate kit 
inflation intermit itoration kitchen, or” 
infufe intermittent jubarb, or kitchin. 
infufion intermix houfé-teek kite 
ingot intermixture - jug kitten: 
ingredient internal jugler knead 
inhabitant interpofe juice knee 
inheritance interpofition  juicelefs knee holm’ 
inhofpitable ‘interpret juicy kneeling 
inject interpretation jujubes keel 3" 
injection inter julap,-erjulep  knick-knacks 
ink interment july. knife 
inmate interfoiling julian knight 
inn interwoven jumbals: knighthood: 
inn-holder inteftate jumps knit 
innocents-day, inteftines june knob 

i or childermafs inventoried junetin © knobby 
inoculate inventory juniper-tree knock 
infec inwards junkets knocker: 
infipid job, or jobb ivory knop 
infipidity jobber jurden » orjurdon knot 
infolency jockey juffel knuckle: 
infolent joice, or joift juvenile 
infpeet join, or joyn: joy. = 
infpection joiner K Labels 
infpector joinery” "i laboratory* 
infperfion joint Kecks lace 
inftep: jointure keel lacker 
jnftingt joifts keeling: lackey. 
inftitute joll, or jowl keeve, or lad 
inftitution jollor, or gills keever ladder 
inftruét of a cock kell, or kiln ladle 
inftru@tion jonquil _ key lady 
inftrument journal kennel ladythip’ 
inftrumental | journey kerchief. lamb 
intellect journey-man __ kernel lambkin: 
intelletual jowler: kerfey lame 
intelligence iris keffel lamenefs 
intelligencer iron kettle Jammas-day. 
intelligent iron-monger key lamp 
intelligible irritate kibe Jampern, or 
intemperance _ irritation kibfey Jampril 
jntemperate irruption kickfhaw Jamprey 
jmtemperature ifing, or iceing kid landlady 
interlard ifing-glafs — kidder landlord 
interleave iffue © — kidnapper landrefs 
interline iffues kidnies Jandry 
interlope iffuelefs kilderkin landikip 
iaterlude itch kiln lane 

lantern, . 


Lee 


Jantern, or 
lanthorn 

lap 
~ Jappet 
lapwing 
Tard 
:darder » 
lardoon 

lark 
lafer-wort, or 

lazer-wort 

Tafk 
laffitude 
Jafs 

laft 

laftage 
latch 
jatchet 
jatter-math 
lath 

lather 
lattice 
laudanum 
lavender 
laver 
laverock  , 
lawn 

lax 


- Jaxative 


layer 

lazer 
lazeretto 
lazerole 
leach 

lead 

 Teaden 

leaf 

Teak 

leaky 

lean 
leap-year 
leafe © 
leath ia 
leather a 
leathern 
leaven 
ledge 
ledger 
leech 
leek 
lees 


LIM 


ioe 
legacy 
lemon 
lempet, or 
limpin 
lenitive 
lent 
lentils 
leopard 
leper 
leprofy 
leprous 
leffon 
lethargick 
lethargy 
letter 
lettice 
levee 
leveret 
leviathan 
leviticus 
liberdine 
liblong | 
library 
lice- bane 
lich-wale. 
licorith, or 
liquorifh 
Jid 3: 
lie, or lye 
lientery 
life 
life-guards 
ligament 
ligature 
light 
lights 
lilach, or 
pipe-tree 
Jilly 
limb 
limbeck, or 
alembick 
lime 


- lime, or 


linden-tree 
limon, or 

lemon 
limonade, or 

lemonade 
limpin. 


B.O 5 


linden, or 

line 

ling { 

linger 

liniment 

link 

linnen 

linnet 

linfeed, or 
line-feed | 

linfey-woolfey 

lint 

lintel 

lion 

lioncel 

lionefs 

lip 

liquid 

liquorifh 

liguer® - 


- liriconfancy, o1 
lilly-conyally 


literature 
litter 
livelihood: 
liver 
liverings 
livery 
lizard 
loach 
load-ftone - 
loaf 
loara 
loathfome- 
lob-lolly 
lob-worm 
lobby 
lobfter 
loche, or 
loach 
lock 
locker 
locket = # 
lockram 
lockrons 
locuft 
lodge 
lodger. 


oe 


lodging 


loft 


MAC 
log 
loin. 


‘Jomber-heufe 


lome, or 
Joam 

London 

loom <« 

loon y 

loriner, or: 
lorimer- 

loriot, or 
witwall 

lot - 

lote-tree 

Jovage 

loufe 

loufy 

lowry, or 
f{purge-laurel 

loyn, or loin. 

loyns, or loins 

lozenge 

luggage 

lumber 

lump 

lunacy 

lunary, or 
moon-wort. 

lunatick 

lunch 

luncheon, 

lungs 


- lupines 


lurch 
lurcher: 
lufcious 
lute 
luteftring: 
juxuriancy © 
luxuriant 
luxurious. 
luxury 
lye 

lynx 

lyre 
lyrift 


M. 


Macaroons 
mace 

macerate 
macerar 


MAN 


maceration 
maches, or 
mafches — 
mackarel 
madam — 
madder 
madge-howlet 
magazine 
magget, or 
maggot 
maggoty 
magifterial 
magiftracy 
magnet, or 
loadftone 
magnetical 
magpye 
maid, or 
maiden. 
maid, or 
thornback 
maiden-head 
majeftical 
majefty 
maim 
“maimed: 
main 
maintain 
maintenance 
maiz 
make, or 
fafhion. 
make-hawk 
malady 
malapert ° 
male 
malevolent 
malicious 
malignant 
mall 
mallard 
mallet 
mallows 
malinfey 


malocotoon, or 


melicotony 
malt 
maltfter 
mammock 
man 
manchet — 


MAR 
manciple 
mandrake» 
mange — 
manger 
mango _ 
mangy 
manhood 
manna 
manners 
manfion-houfe 
mantle 
mantle-piece 
mantle-tree 
mantua, or 

manteau 
manual 
manufacture 
manufacturer 
manufactory 
manure 
manufcript. 


ys 


maple os 


marble 
march © 
march-pane 
mare 
margarites, 
mariets: 
marigold: 
marinade 
marinate 
marjoram 
market 
marketable 
mar} 
marmalet, or 
marmelade 
marriage 
marriageable 
marrow 
marry 
marth 
marthal 
marfhalfea 
marfhy 
mart 
martin, or 
martinet 
martingale 


martle-mafs, or 


martin-mafs 


MAW 
martlet - 
mafcarade, or 

mafquerade 
mafculine 


math 
mafk 


maflin-corn, or 


meflin-bread 


- mafon ; 


mafonry 
mais ses 
mafly 
matt 
mafter- 
maftication 
mattick 
maftiff. - 
mat 
match 
matches. 
mate 
math 
mathes, or 
wild-camo- 
mile 
matrice, or 
matrix 
matrimonial 
matrimony 
matron 
mat 
matter 
mattery 
mattock. 
mattrefs 
maturation 
mature | 
maturity 
maudlin, or 


fweet-maud- 


lin 
mavis 
mauikin 
maund 
maundy, or 

maundy- 

thurfday 
maw 
maw-worms 
mawkith 
mawks 


MEM 

may 

mayor. 

mayoralty. . 

mazarines 

mazarine-blue- 

mazarine-hood 

maze, or wil- 
dernefs 

mazer 

mead 

meadow 

meadow-fweaty. 
or mead- 
fweat 

meager 

meak, or meag 

meal 

mealy 

mealy-tree of: 
wild-vine 

mear 

mearl 

meafure 

meat 

meazled 

meazles 

mechanical, or 
mechanic 

mechoachan, om 
Indian root 

medal 


* medallion 


medicable 

medicament. 

medicinable, or 
medicinal 


. medicine 


meddick- fodder,. 
or Spanifh 
trefoil 

Medlar 

megrim 

melancholick. 

melancholy 

melicet — 

melicotony 

melilot 

melon 

melwell 

membrane 

membranous. 

memoirs- 


MIL 


memoirs 
memorandum 
memorial .. 
memory 
mend- 
menial ; 
meniver, or 
-minever 
menow. 
menftruous — 
menfuration 
“menuet, or 
Minuet 
mercenary 
mercer 
mercery 
merchandize 
merchant 


_MPX 


milk 
milky 
mill 
mill-mountain 
milliner 

miller 
miuller’s-thumb 
millet 

million 

milt 

mince | 
mincing 

mine 

mineral 


~ mineralitt 


merchantable © 


merlin, or 
merling —. 
mermaid 
mefentery 
mefs 
meflage 
meffenger 
mefluage - 
metal 
metallick * 
metallitt 
metheglin 
mew, or 
fea-mew 
michaelmas 
microfcope 
mid-day 
mid-lent 
mid-fummer 
mid-winter 
middling pins 
mid-night 
midriff 
midwall 
midwife 
midwifry 
milch-cow 
mildew 
mildewed 
mile 
milfoil, or 
yarrow 


minever 
Minew, or 
menow 
minim 
minifter 
minnekin, or 
minks 
minnekins 
minor 
minority 
mint 
minuet 
minute. 
mire 
mirobolans 
mirrour, or 
looking: glafs 
mifcarriage 


‘misfortune 


mifgovernment 

mifreckon 

mifs 

meffeldine, or 
mifletoe 

mif-fpel 

mif-{pend 

miit 

miftake 


i 


_ miftle-bird 
" miflletoe 


miftrefs 
miity 


mite 


mithridate 
mittens 
mixture 


MOR MUG 


mizzle 
Moat, or 
mote 
mob, or 
mobile 
mode - 
modeft 
modefty 
modicum 
modifh 
modwall 
mohair 
moiety 
moil 
moift 
moifture, or 
moiftnefs 
molar, or _ 
muller 
mole 
molebut 
moloffes 
molt 


“molten, 


moment 
monday 
money 
moneylefs 
monger 
mongrel 
monkey 
monopolift 
monopolize 
monopoly 
monofyllable 
monfter 
monfirous 
month 
monthly 
monument 
monumental 
moon 
moon+calf 
moon-ey d 
moor 
moorifh 
moofe 

mop 

mope 
mope-ey’d 
morals 


_moralitt 


morality 
moralize 
morais 

more}, or 

petty-morel 

moril 
morning 
morphew 


-morral, or 


woody night- 
thade 
morris-dance 
morrow 
mMorfel 
mortal 
mortality 
mortar 


morter 
mortification 
mortify 
mortife 

mofs 


motherhood 


motherlefs 
motley (3g 
moveables 
mould 
mouldable 
moulder 
mouldy 
moult, or 
moulter 
mound 
mount 
mountain 
mountaineer 
mountainous 
mountebank 


mourning 
i 


moufe 
moufferons 
mouth 
mouthful 
mow 
muck 


muck-worm 


muckene 


Muckender 
Mud 

Muddy 
Mue, or mew 
Muff _ 
Mug 
muggets, or 
\ mugwets 


mulberry 


mule 
muleteer 


mulfe 
multiplication 
multiplicity 
multiply 
multitude 
mum 
mummer 
mummery 
mummy 
smumper 
‘munch 
murrain 
mufcadel, or 
mufcadine 
mulcal 
mufcate 
mufchetto, or 
mofchetto 
mufcle 
mufcular 
muf{culous 
mushroom 
mufical 
mufician 
mufick 
mufk 
mufket 
mufketoon 
muffelin, or 
muflin 
muft 
muftard 
mufty 
mutton 
muzzle 
myllewell 


4 ote 


MYL NIB 


myriad 
myrrh 
myrtle 
N. 

Nacker, or 
* naker 
nag 
nail 
name 
name-fake 
nap 
nape 
napkin 
nard 
nafty 
native 
nativity 
nave 
navel 
naufeate 
naufeous 
neal 
neat 
neat-herd 
neat-weight 
necefiaries 
neceflary 
neceflity 
neck 
neCtar 
nectarine 
neece, or 

niece 
needle 
neigh 
neighbour 
neighbourhood 
nephew 


“nerve, or 


finew 
nervous 
nett 
neftling 
net 
nettle 
news 
new-years-day 
new-years-gift 
newt, or eft 
nib 


NUM 
nibble 
nice 
nicety, or 
nicenefs 
niceties 
niche 
nick 
nick-name 
night 
night-hawk 
night-mare 
night-rail 
night-raven 
night-fhade 
nightingale 
nip 
nippers 
nipple, or 
teat 
nit 
nitre 
nitrous 


nodous 
noggin 
nonparel 
noon 
north 
northern 
notherly 
northward 
nofe 
nofe-bleed, or 
yarrow 
nofegay 
noftrils 
note 
noyel 
novelty 
november 
nourifh 
nouurifhment 
nozle, or 
nozzle 
numbers 
numberlefs 
numbles 


¢ 


OME 
nun 
nuncheon 
nuptials 
nurfe 
nurfe-keeper . 
nurfery 
nut 
nutmeg 
nutriment — 
nutricious — 
nutritive 
nye 
nymph 
nymphal 


O. 
Oak 


oakam, or 
ockham 
oaken 
Oar, or 
ore 
oaten 
Oats 
occafion 
occafional 
occupation 
occupy 
october 
ocular 
oculift 
odour y 
oeconomical 
oeconomift 
oeconomy 
offal 
off-fets 
off-{pring 
oil, or 
olio 
oilman s 
oilet-hole 
oily 
ointment 
oifter 
oker 
olitory 
olive 
omber, or 
ombre 
omelet 
onion 


OVE 

onion 

onyx 

opera 
operate 
operation 
operative 
Operator 
Opiate . > 


opium = 


ople 
orache, or 
orage 
Orange 
orangeade 
orangery 
orchanet, or 
alkanet - 
orchard 
ordinary 
ordure 
ore 
oriff 
organ 
organ-ling 
organical 
organift 
organy, or 
orgain 
orifice 
ork 
orpin, or 
orpine 
orris 


orthogtapher 
orthographift - 


orthography 

sorts 

orval, or 
clary 

orvietan 

ofier-tree 


Oftrich, or 
oftridge 
otter 
oven 
overplus 
over poize 


PAL 


fe over=weigh 


over-weight 
ounce 

oufel 
out-houfe 
ouze 


- ouzel 


ouzy 
owl 

Ox 
ox-eye 
oxymel 
ozier 


Yr. 


Pace 
pacer 


_ pacification 


pacific 
pack — 
packer 
packet 
pad, or 
pad-nag 
padder, or — 
foot-pad 
paddle 
paddock 
paddow-pipe 
padelion, or 
fanicle 
padlock 
page 
pageant 
pageantry 
paigles, or 
cowflips - 
pail 
pain 
painful 
paint 
painter 
painting 


pair 


palace 
palatable 
palate 
pale — 
palfrey 
palifh 
palifades 


PAR 
pall 
pailet 
palliate 
palliation © 
palm 
palm-funday 
palmer 
palmiftry 
palpitation 
palfy 
pamper 
pamphlet 


pamphleteer 


pan . 
panado 
pancake 
pane 

pangs 
pannic 
pannel 
pannier 
panfy, or 


heart’s-eafe 


pant 
pantaloons’ 
panther 
pantler 
pantofle 
pantry 

pan 

paper — 


paramount 
paramour. 
parapet 


parent _ 
parentage 
parget 
parifh 


-parifhioner 


park 
parker 
parliament 


_ parliamentary pattern, or 


ers 


__ paffe-velours 
_ ~paffion-weels 


pafte 
-_pattel, or 


_ patrol 


| pattdaets 


\ 


PAT 
parmecity, oF 

{permaceti 
parmefan 
parochial 
parrot 
parfimonious 
parfimony 
parfley ~~, 
par{nep 
parfon 
parfonage 
partition 
partner 
partnerfhip 
partridge 
pafch-flower 
pais 
paflage 
paflenger 


paflion 
paffion-flower . 


palffover 


wer woad 


paternal 
patience 
patient 
patrimony 
patriot — 


patronife 
patten, or 
pattin 


draught 


PAR 
pave 
pavement ~ 
paunch 
paw 
pawn 
pawn-broker 
rey. 
payable 
payment 
“pea, or 

peafe 
peacock 
"peach 
peak, or 

green-peak 

pear 

pearch 

pearl 

peck . 
pectorals 
peel 

peg, or 

pin 
pelf 


pelican ° 


pellamountain — 


pellet. 
pellitory | 
pelt 
pelt-monger 
pen 

_ penman — 
peomanthip 
pencil 
pendat 
pendulum 
penny 
penfion 
penfioner — 
pentateuch 
pentecoft 
penthoufe 
peony, or 
 piony 
pepper 
percepier, or 


parfley-pert - 


perch 
perdi gron 


PIE 


Pa A 


period piece-meal 
periodical pierce-ftone, or 
periwig, or parfley 
peruke piercer 
periwinkle Pig 
perquifites . pigeon 
perry piggin 
pert pike 
petit pilch 
peft-houfe pilchard 
peitiferous piles 
peftilence pill 
pelftilent pillar 
peftilential pillafter 
peftle pillion 
petrification pillow 
petrify pillow-bear 
petticoat pimpernel, or 
pettitoes burnet 
petty-cotty pimple, - or 
pew puth 
pewet, or pin 
puet pincers 
pewter pinch 
_ pewterer pine 
pharmacy pine-apple 
_ pheafant pink 
pheafant-pout pinner 
philter pinnion 
phlebotomy pinnock 
phlegm pint 
phiegmatie pintado 
phoenix piony 
phihifieal pip 
phthifick pipe 
phyllires, or piper 
mock-privet pipkin 
phyfical -pippin 
phyfician - piquet 
phyfick ~ pifmire 
piannet, or pifs 
wood-pecker piftacho 
piazza piftol 
pick-axe piftole 
picket, or pitch 
piquet pitcher 
pickle pitchy 
pickrel pith 
picture pithy 
pie placket 
piece plad » 


POL 


plague. 


plaguy 


plaice 
plaifter 
plaifterer 
plait 


~ plane 


Pa 
plant — 
penGiee 
plantation 
planter 
plate 
platter 
pledget 
plethory 
pleurify 
plonkets 
plover 
plough 


pluck 


plug 
plum 
plumage 
plume 
plummer, or 
plumber 
plummet 
plump 
plungeon, or - 
ducker 
plufk 
poach, or 
poche 
pocard 
pock 
pocket 
pockified 
pocky 
pod 
podders 
Point 
Poifon 
Poifonous 
Poke | 
Pole 
Pole-cat 
Poley 
Pollard 
polygony, or 
knot-grafs 
pol= 


PO 
Polypody, o 


oak-fern © 


pomace 
Pomatum 
pome-citron 
Pomegranate 
Porne- water 
pommel | 


Pompon, eee 


“pumpkin 
pond — 
Poniard © 
Pool 
Pope, or 

ruff 
Popingey, or 

Popinjay 
Poplar 
poppet 
* Poppey 
porcelain 
> porch, 
porcupine 
Pores ; 
Pork 
porker 
Porous 
porphyry 
Pporpoife 
Porrenger 
Porridge, or 

Pottage 
portage, or 

Porterage 
portal 
Porter 
Portion 
Portmantle 
Pofe 
pofnet 
poffet 
Pot 
pott-office 
Ppoftage 
poftern 
Pottillion 
poftfeript 
poly 
Pot 
pot-afhes 
Potatoe 


PRO 


\ potion 
~ pottage 


potter 
pottle 
pouch 
poulterer 
Poultice, or 
Poultis 
Poultry 
Pounce _ 
Pound 
Poundage 


Pourcontrel, or 


pourcuttle 
powder 
Powt 
pox 
prawn 
Pregnancy 
Pregnant 
preke © 


- Ppremifes 
- prefcription. 


prefervation 
prefervative 
preferve 
prefs 


pretty 


prick-wood, or 


fpindle tree 
pribkte 


prickly 


prime-print, or 


privet 
primer 
primrofe 
prince 
princefs 
prifon 
prifoner 


_ privet 


probe 
procefs 
proceffion 
proclaim 
proclamation 
produdét 
production 
profefs 
profeffion 


profit 


pulfe 


PUL 


profitable 
profufe 
profufion 
progeny 
progrefs 
project - 
projection 
projected 
projecture 
prelific 
promife 
promiffory 
prong 
pronounce 


pronunciation: 


Prep 
propagate 
propagation 


: property f 


proportion 


proport! ‘onable 


propofal . 

pr opofi tion 
profpect 
profpective 
proftitute 
proftitution 
protuberance 
protuberant 
provender 


province-rofe 


provifion 


provocation ~ 


provocative 
prune 
prunel, or 


fickle-wort 


prunello 
ptifan 
pudding 
puet 
puffen 
putin 
pug 
puke 
puliol 
pullet 
pulley 
pulpit 
pulp. >> 


fi 


ee 


~ punk 


QUA 
pulverize 


Pump 
Pumkin 
punch 
Punchion 


Pupil 

Puppet 
Puppy 
Purchafe © 
Purgation 


- Purgative 


Purge 
Purification 


purify 


purl 

purl-royal 

purples 

Purr 

purfe 

purflain, or 
Purflane 

Purly 

Puth 

pufs 

put 

Putrefaction 

Ppurrid 


‘putteck 


re 
Quab, or 


water weafel 


quatt 
quagmire 
quail 

qualm 
gualmifh 
quarry 

quart 
quartan ague 


_ quarter-days ” 
_quarter- ftafk 


quartsyge” 
quar ter 


quartern 

quath, or 
pompion 

quaviver, or 
fea-diagon 


Boz queam 


iid 
Pumice-{tone 


RAP: REC REV ROT 


quean rape-wine . reel rhenifh wine 
queen rapier refectives rheurn 
gueeft, or rarefaction refectory rheumatic 
ring-dove rarify refrefh rheumatifm 
quench rarity refrefhment rhinoceros - 
quick-beam, or rafbery, or regale, or rhubarb 
wild-afh rafpifbery regalio Tibi 
quickfilver rafher regimen ribbon, or 
quilt rafor regorge ribband 
quince rafp rein rice |. : 
quiney saf{patory relapfe r.ck, or rec 
| quint rat relax rickets 
| -guintal ratafia relaxation rie, or rye 
quinteffence —_ rateen reli rim 
quire rattle relifh rime 
) | quite rattle-fnake relifhable rimy 
| quit-rent rattoon remedilefs rind 
guitch-grafs, or raven remedy ring 
couch-grafs ravifh reninant ring-dove 
quota ravifhment rennet, or ring-worm 
quotation raw runnet rinfe 
quotidian ague ray © rennet- apple s ip 
quotient ream rent ripe 
R 3ear-moufe, or Tepairs: ripen 
: bat reparation rivet 
Rabbet reafon “34 Tepatts:: roach 
xack reafonable replant roan-horfe 
racket — receipt replenifh roatt 
rackoon receiver repofitory robe 
radith receptacle reptile robin-red-breaft 
rafters reception reputable rocambole 
Tag récefs = 5 reputation roche-allum 
ragged reckon rere-boiled | rock 
£200 reckoning refpiration rocket 
rail recover refpire ; rod 
raiment recovery reft- harrow, rodge 
rain recreate or cae’ roe, or 
rainbow recreation reftlefs roe-buck 
rain-deer rectification reftorative roll 
rainy rectify reftore roof 
raifins red reftriGtive, or 100k 
rake red-gums reftringent room 
ram red-fhank retail, or rooft 
rambooz red-ftart retale root 
rammer red-ftreak retch, or rope 
xamp reddith reach rofe 
yampions reduction retention rofe-wood 
ramfoms, or reed retentive rofemary 
buckroms  reed-mace, or revels rofin 
rand . cat’ s-tail revulfion rofy 
yape reek reward rot 


SAL 
rotten ; 
rouncevals 
round-houfe 
roundelay 
rouffelet — 
rowel 
*~ rubber 
rubbith 
ruby 
ruck 
ruddock - 
rue 
ruff 
ruffle 
rug 
rum 
rummer 
rump 
rumple 
xundlet, or 

runlet 
runnet, oF 
rennet 
running-worm 
runt 
Tupture 
rufh 
ruffet 
ruffet-pear 
ruffetin 
ruft 
rufty 
rye, or rice 


S. 


Sabbath 

' fable 

faclc 

faddle 

fadler 

fafe 

- faffron 

fage 

fage-rofe, or 
holey-rofe 

fainfoin 

fail 

falamander 

falary 

faligot, or 


SAU 
falivate — 
falivation 
fallet 
fallow, or 

goats- willow 
falmon 
falt 
falt-feller 
fal vatory. 
falve 
famlet 
famphire 
fampier 
famplar 
fample 
fand 
fandal 
fandaracks, or 
red arfenick. 
{anders 
fandhiag 4 
fandy 3 
fanicle, or 
felf-hea] 
fap 
faplefs 
fapling 
fapphire 
fappy 
farde], or 
fardine 
fardonyx 
farfenet 
fath, or 
fath- window 
faffafras 
fatchel 
fatten, or 
fattin 
faturday 


fatyrion, or 


rag-wort 

fauce 
faucer 
favine 
favonet 
favour 
fayoury 
favoys 


- faufage, or 
wate r-caltrop: 


faucidge: 


= 


sCO 


SED | 


faw fcour 
fawyer {couring 
faxafrage fcourge 
{cab {crag 
fcabbard {cranch 
f{cabbed, or {crap 
fcabby fcrape 

_{cabious fcraper 
{cald fcratch 
{cale {crawl 
fcales {cray, or 
fcallion fea-fwallow 
fcalp fereak, or 
fcalper {cream 
fcammony {creech-owl - 
{car ’ {creen 
{care fcrew 
fcare-crow {cribble 
{carf fcribler 
fearification ‘{cribe 
fcarify {crip 
{carlet _feritory 
{cate {eroll 
fcavenger: {crub 
feent {cruple 
fchedule  ferutoir, or 
{cholar , {critory 
f{cholattical foull 
{chool ~ {culler 
fciatica, or gout {cullery 

~ {cion fcullion 
{ciffors fcum 
fcithe, or fithe fcurf 
fcold fcurfy 
fcollop fcurvy 
{colopendra {cut 
fconce fcutcheorm 
{coop fcuttle 
{cooper fea-mew 
fcorbutick fea-navel 
feorch \ fealy ome rea 
fcordion, ov - fea=tae i 


water german- feam | 


der 
{core 


_ fcorpion 


fcot, or fhot 
fcot and lot 
feotch 


; feotch-collops 


{oovel 


feamfter, Or 
feamftrefs: 

fear 

fearce 

feafon 

feafonable 

feafoning 

- fedan 


Be. - fedbes 


fedge 
fediment 
feed 


Seedlings 
feedy 
feeth 


celery 
felvage 
fena 


fenfation 
fenfe 
fenfes 
fenfelefs 
denfibility 
fenfible 


fenvy 


Terenade 
Serge 


ferpent 


fervant 
fervine 
fervile 
dervitor 


fefamum 
fefelis, or 


fet 
feton 


fettle-~bed 


few 

f ewet 
fzx 

fhad 
fhag 
thalloon 
thalot 
thambles 


SHA 


feeds-men 


fellery, or 


fengreen, or 
houfe-leak 


Senfitive-plant 


feptember 


fermountain 
ferpentary, or 


vipers-grafs 
Terpentine 


fervitude . 
hartwort 
ietter-wort, or 


fet-wort 


fettlement 


SHR 
fhamoy 
fhank 
fhanker 
fhape 
fhapelefs 
fhak 


 fhavings 


fheaf 

fhear 

fhearer 

fhears 

fheath 

fhed 

fheep 

fheet 

fheldaple, or 
chaffinch 

fheldrake 

fhelf 

fhell 

therbet 

therry 

thift 

fhilling 

thin 

thingles 

thirt 

fhit, or fhite 


 fhitten 


fhittle, or 
fhuttle 
thittle-cock 
fhock 
fhoe 
fhoemaker 
fhoot 
fhop 
thop-lifter 
fhovel 
thovel-board 
fhoveller, or 
pelican 
fhoulder 
fhower 
fhowery 
fhred 
threw, or, 
fhrew-moufe 
fhrew, or 
fcold 


Shrimp 


SKI 


fhrove-tide 


~ fhrowd 


thrub 
fhutters 
fhuttle 
fickle 
fider, or 
cyder 
fieling, of 
cieling 
fieve 2. 
filk 
filk-worm 
filken 
fill 
fillibub, or 
fyllabub 
filver 
filver-fmith 
fimar 
fimmer 
fimnel 
fimper 
fimples 
fimpler, or 
fimpliftt 


fippet 

filkin, or 
green-finch 

fitter 

fiterhoog 

fithe 

fizzers, ‘or 
{ciffars 

fkain, or fkean 
cs 

fkegger trout 

fkeleton 

fkepe 

tkewer 

tkillet 

fkim 

fkin 

fkinner 

fkinny 

fkirret, or 
{kirw ort 


sOL 


fky-lark 

flipper 

fliver 

floe 

floe-worna 

floven 

flut 

fluttifh 

f{mall-pox 

{mallage 

fmel] 

{melt 

{mile 

{mith 

fmock 

fmoke 

fmoky 

fmooth 

fmother 

{mut 

{mutty 

{nafe 

{nail 

fnake 

fnap-dragon, 

fnarle 

{neeze 

fnipe 

fnite, or rai] 

{nivel 

fnivelling 

{nore, or fnort 

{not 

fnotty 

fnow 

fnowy 

{nuff, or 
fnuth 

fnuffers 

foak 

foap 

foapy 

focket 

focks 

fod, or fodden 

foder, or folder 

fodom-ap ples 

foil 


foke 
fole 
folutive 
foop, 


oP 


| fo , or foup 


- fpar-hawk, or 


foot 


< 


forb-appie 
fore 

forrel | 
foufe — 
fow 

fpade 
fpaniel 


STA 


folat 


fptatch . 


iplay 
{pieen 
{plenetic 
{plents, or 
fplints 
fplinter 
{pool 
fpoon 
fpot 
fpotlefs 


f{parrow-hawk {poufe 


fparables 
fpark 
fparrow 
fpatter-dathes 
fpattle 
{pawl 

fpawn 
fpecific 
{peckle 
ipeCtacles 
f{peedwell 
{peight 


_ fpelt 


f{perage, or 
alparagus 
{perm 
f{permatic 
fpew, or fpue 
{pice 
{picery 
fpicknel, or 
fpignel 
{pider 
fpike, or 
fpikenard 
{Pin 
{Pinage 
fpinal 


{pindle-tree, or 
Prick-timber 


fpine.. 
fpinet 


_ fpintter 


fpire 

fpit 
fpitchcock-eel 
{pittle . 
{pittal — 


{pout 
fprain 
fprat 
{prig 
{pring 
{pringe 


_ fprinkle 


{prout 
{pruce-beey 


-f{pun-yarn 


fpunge 
fpungy 
fpur 
{purge 
fpurge-flax 
fpurry 
{quab 
fquawl 
{queak, or > 
fqueal 
fqueamith — 
fquill 
fquinfy, or 
quinfey 
{quirrel 
{quirt 
{quitter 
ftable 
ftack 
ftaff 
ftaff-tree 
flag 
ftairs.- 
ftake 
ftalk 
ftall 
_ Rallion 
* Sander-gral 


STR 


SUR 


ftandith ftrawbery, 
ftarch ftreet 

ftarling ftrickle 
ftationer ftrike 
ftaves-acre ftring 

ftays ftrumpet 
fteam ftubble 

fteed ftud, or flode 
fteel ~ ftuff 

fteeple ftum 

ftcer ftump 

ftem ftupes 
fterling-money fturgeon 

ftew fty 

- fteward fublimate 
ftewardthip fubfiftence 
ftews fubftance 
fticadoes fubftantial. 
ftick fubftra&t 

ftill fubtraction 
ftingo fuccory, or 
ftink wild-endive — 
ftiony ftuckftone, or 
ftipend fea-lamprey _ 
ftipendiary fucker 
ftirrup fackle 

Ritch. fuckling 
ftittle-back fuds 

ftock. fug, or fea-fisa 
ftock-dove fugar 
ftock-fith fulphur 
ftock-gillifower fulphureous: 
fttockings fumach, or. 
ftole, or ftool. fumack 
ftomach fummer 
ftomacher fun-flower 
ftone funday 
ftone-cholick  fuperfe@ation 
ftool] fuperfcribe 
ftopple fuperfcription 
ftorage fupper 
ftork fupperlefs 
ftorm fuppurate  _ 
ftormy. fuppuration — 
ftove furcingle 

fiow furfeit 
ftowage  furgeon 
ftrain, or fprain furgery 
{trainer ~ furloin: - 
ftrangury furname 
firaw furtout a ae 


futpene |] 


A ACT, 
fufpenfory 
fuftenance 
fwab 
{wad 
fwaddle 
fwallow 
{wan 
fwan-fkin 
{weat 
fweaty 
fweep 
fweePpings 
* fweet-bread 
{weet-briar 
{weet-william 
{weeting 
{welling 
{welter 
{weltry 
{wift, or 

{wallow 
{wine 
{fwine-pox 
{witch 
{wivle, or 

{wivel 
fwoon 
{word 
{word-fifh 
Sycamore 
fympathetick 
fympathize 
fympathy 
Symptom 
fymptomatick 
fyringe 
fyrup 


T. 


Tabby 
table 

tablet 
tabor 
tadpole 
taffety 
taffety-tart 
tag 


iy ya tail 


tailor 
taint 
talbot 


TER” 


tallow 

talons 

tamarinds 

tamarifk 

tame 

tan 

tanner 

tang, or twang 

tankard 

tanfey 

tap 

tape 

taper 

tapeftry 

tapfter 

tar 

tarantula 

tare 

tares. 

tarnith 

tarpawling 

tarragon, or 
dragon-wort 

tarras 

tart 

tafte 

taftelefs 

tafter 

tatters 


tavern: 


tea 
teal 


team 


teat 
teem 
telefcope 
temperament 
temperance 
temperate 
temperature: 
tenant 
tender 
tendrel 
tenement 
tennis 
tent 
tenter-hook 
tenure 
terapine, or 
tortoife 
terrier 


TAN 


tertign ague 
tefter, or 
teftern 
tetter, or 
ring-worm 
thatch 
thicket 
thigh 
thiller, or 
thill-horfe - 
thimble 


 thirt 


thirfty 
thiftle 
thorn 
thorn-apple 
thorn-back 
thread 
threfh 
threfher- 
threfhold 
throat 
throfter, or 
throwfter 
tbroftle, or 
thrufh 
throttle 
throws 
thrum 
thruth 
thumb 
thurfday 
thyme 
tick 
tid-bit 
tiffany 
tiger, or tyger 
tigrefs 
tike 
tile 
till 
tillage 
tilt “ 
timber 
timbrel, or 
tabor 
tin 
tinman 
tin- worm 
tincel, or tinfel 


- tintlure 


TRA 
tinder 
tinker 
tippet 
tipple 
tirdles, or 
treadles 
tire, or 
head-drefs 
tirwhit, or 
lapwing 
tiffical 
tifick 
tiflue 
tit, or titmoufe 
tit-lark 
tittle-tattle 
tead 
toad-ftool 
toad-flax, or 
flax-weed 
toaft 
tobacco 
tobacconift: 
tod 
toe 
toilet 
tomb 
tongs 
tongue 
tool 
tooth 
toothlefs 
toothfome 
top 
top- knot 
topaz 
topping 
torch 
tormentil, or 
Englifi-fel— 
wort 
torrent 
tortoife 
touch-ftone 
tour 
towel 
tower 
town 
toy 
toy-man. 
trade Me 
tradef 
i 2 ' 


TRO TWE 


tradefman 
traffick 
tragedian 
tragedy 
tragical 
tragi-comedy 
train-oil 
trammel _ 
trance — 
transfufe 
transfufion 
tranfom 
tranfpiration 
tranfpire 
tranfplant 
tranfplantation 
‘tranfport 
tran/portation 
trap 
trapes 
trappings 
trath 
travel, or 
travail 
_ tray 
treacle 
treadles, or 
treddles 
treafure 
treafurer - 
treafury 
treat . 
treatment 
tree 
treefoil 
tfellis, or 
buckram 
trencher 
trepan 
treiTes 
treffel 
trettles 
trevet 
trickle 
trifle 
trinkets 
tripe 
tripe-madame 
tripery 
trivet 
trollop 


trotters 
trough 
trout 
trowel 
troy-weight 
truck 


truffle 


trull 
trumps 
trumpery 
trumpet 
trum Peter 
trundle-tail 
trunk 
trufs 
truffel 
tub 
tuberofe 
tuberous 
tucker 
tuefday 
tuft 
tuition 
tulip 
tumbler 
tumbret 
tumour 
tun, or ton 
tunick 
tunnage 
tunnel, of 
funnel 
tunny 
tup 
turbith 
turbot 
turd 
turdy 
turkey 
turkey-pout 
turmerick 
turn-pike 
turn-fole 
turnep 
turner 
turpentine 
turtle 
tutor 
tutorefs 
tutty 
tweezers 


VER 


twelfth-day 


VIR 


verge 
twelve-month verjuice _ : 
twig vermilion 
_ twilight vermin 
twin vernal 
tympany vert 
U vertiginous 
: vertigo 
Vacation virtue 
vagabond virtuous 
vagrant _ vervain, oF 
vail Pigeons-grase 
vaily vervife . 
valet de chambre veflel 
valetudinary veft 
vallance, or veftment 
__-vallence vefture 
valuable vetches, or. 
valuation chick- peafe 
value vial 
van, or fan viands 
_ wane, or fane = yjcar 
vanity vicarage, oF 
vaPourous vicaridge 
vapours vice 
vardingale, or vicious 
fardingale —-vituals 
varlet victualles: 
varnith village 
vat, orfat villager 
vault villain 
udder villainous 
veal villainy 
vegetables vine 
vegetation vine-grub 
vegetative vine- pear 
vehicle vinegar 
vein vineyard 
vellum vintage 
velvet vintager 
vend vintner 
vendible violet - 
veneering violin 
venereal viper © 
venery virago 
venifon Virgin 
venom virginals 
venomous virginity 
vent virile. 
verdegreafe virility. 
verdure virtue 


virtuous. 


UND 


virtuous 
virulency 
virulent 
vifcous 
vifibility 
vifible 
vifit 
vifitation 
vifitor 
vitals 
vitriol 
vixen 
vizard 
ulcer 
ulcerate 
ulceration 
ulcerous 
ultramarine 
umbles, or 
numbles 
umbrella, or 
umbrello 
umpirage 
umpire 
unbarr’d 
unboil’d 
unbolted 
unbon’d 
unborn 
unbowell’d 
unbraid 
unbuckled 
unburied 
unbutton’d 
uncas’d 
unchafte 
unchaw’d 
uncle 
uncomb’d 
unction 
unctuous 
uncureable 
under-butler 
under-caterer 


under-chamber- 


lain 


under-fecretary 


under-fel] 
under-wood 
underling 
wnadraw 


© AT NOT 


undrefs 


undried 
undutiful 
unfarced 
unfafhionable 
unfeather’d 
unfed 
unfinifh’d 
urnfurnifh’d 
ungarnifh’d 
ungather’d 
ungenteel 
unglued 
unguent 


. unhealthful 


unicorn 
uninhabited 
uninvited 
unjoint 
univerfe 
univerfity 
unkennel 
unkified 
unlac’d 
unleavened 
unload 


unlock 


unmannerly 
unmanur’d 
unmarried 
unmatk’d 
unplough’d 
unpolith'd 
unpolluted 
unrefin’d 
unrepair’d 
unrip 
unripe 
unrivet 
unroot 
unfaddle 
unfaleable 
unfalted 
unfavoury 
unfcale 
unfcrew 
unfeafonable 
unftitch 
unituff’d 
untie 
untile 


WAR 


untill 
untrufs 
unwath’d 
unwater’d 
unwedded 
vocation 
voice 
voider 
volatile 
voluptuary 
voluptuous 
vomit 
vomitory 
vowel 
voyage 
urchin 
ureters 
urinal 
urinary 
urine 

urn 
ufquebaugh 
ufurer 
ufury 
utenfil 
vulnerary 
vulture 


WwW. 
Wad 


wagtail, or 
water-{fwal- 
low ’ 

Wages 

Waggon 

Waggoner 

Wainfcot’ 

Waits 


wake robin, or 


ftarch-wort 
wall 
wall-creeper 
wall-flower 
wallet 
wallop 
walnut 
wand 
wane 
warden-pear 
wares 
warnel-worms 


WHE 


warren 
warrener 
wart 
wath 
wafp 
waflel 4 
waflelers 
wafte 
watch 
water 
waterith 
wax 
wean 
weanling 
weather 
weather-cock 
weather-glafs 
weave 
weaver 
web 
webfter 
wedge 
wedlock 
wednefday 
weed 
week, or 
wick 
weekly 
weefel 
weevil 
weft 


weight 


wen 
wench 
wet 
wey 
whale 
wharf 
wharfage 
wharfinger 
whay, or 
whey 
wheyey, or 
wheyith 
wheal, or whelk 
wheat 
wheaten 
wheel 
wheel-wright 
whelk 
whelp 


a | 


wherry 


BAR 
wherry 
whey, or whay 
whip 
whirlpool 
whirl-wind 
whifk 
whit 
whites | 
~ white-meats 
white-pot 
whiting 
whitlow 
whit-funday 
whitfuntide 
whittail 
wholefail 
wholefome 
whore 
whorematfter © 
whoremonger 
. whoredom 
whorifh 
wicker 
wicket 
widgeon 
widow 
widower 
widowhood 
wiek, or wick 
wife 
wig . 
wildernefs 


CAS EN 


wilding 


GAB 


wood-bind 


wilk, or welk wood-cock 


william, or 


wood-pigeon 


fweet-william wood-lands 


willow 
wimble . 
wind-cholick 
wind- fall 
wind-mill 
wind-pipe 
wind-thruth 
winding-fheet 
windlafs, or 
winch 
window 
wine 


‘wine-cooper . 


wing 
wire-draw 
wifp 

with 
wither 
withy 
witwall 
woad 
wolf 
wolf-bane 
woman 
womanhood 
wormanifh 
womb 
wood 


wood-lark 


‘wood-loufe . 
wood-monger — 


wood-pecker 
woof 

wool . 
woollen 
wool{ted, or 
worfted 
work 
workman 
workmanthip 
worm 
worm-feed 
wormwood 
worfted 

wort 

wound 
wrappers 
wren 

wrench 

writ 


writing 


¥, 


Yacht 
yard 


JAM 

yarn 
yarrow 
year 
yearly 
yelk, or yolk 
yellow-jaun- 

dice 
yellow-hammer 
yellowith 
yeoman 
yeft 
yefterday 
yew-tree 
yoke 
yoke-elm 
yoke-fellow 
yolk, or 

yelk 
young 
youngfter 
younker 
youth 
youthful 
yucca 


zodiack 
zone 


A TABLE of the m/f? familiar PROPER 
Names of MEN and WOMEN, 


A, 


Abel 
Abraham 
Alexander 
Ambrofe 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Arnold 
Arthur 
Aufin 
Auguflus 


B, 
Barnaby 


Bartholomew 
Benjamin 
Bernard 


oo 


_ Ceeflar 


Charles 
Chriftopher 
Clement 
Conftantine 


D, 


Daniel 
David 


- Denais 


Dunitan 
E; 


Edmund . 
Edward 
Eleazer 
Elias 


F. 


Ferdinand 
Francis 


Frederick 


G:; 
Gabriel 


George 
Gervas 
Giles 
Gilbert 
Gregory 


Hi. 


Henry 
Horatio 
Hugh 
Humphrey 
i; 
Jacob 
James 


ak 


Joba — 


CON 


John 
Jeffery 
Jeremy 
Jonathan 
Jofeph 
 Jofias 
Jethua 
Tfaac 
Jude 
Julian 
ee Ts, 
Lambert 
Lancelot 
Laurence 
Leonard 
Leopold 
Lewis 


F aauke:° 


A. 
Abigail 
Alice 
Agnes 
Amelia 
Ann 
Arabella 


i SB. 
Barbara 
Beatrice 
Betty 
Bridget 


a C ‘ 
Caroline 
Catherine 
Cecily 
Charlot 
Chriftian 
Contftance 


2 2 M. 
Malachy 
Mark 
Martin 
Matthias 
Matthew 
Mautice 
Michael 
Motes 


N. 


Nathan 
Nathaniel 
Nehemiah 
Nicholas 


0. 


Oliver 


HEN 


PEN 


é P. 
Patrick 
Philip 
Peter 


R, 


Ralph 
Raphael 
Raymond 
Reynold 
Richard 
Robert 
Roger 
Roland 


Si 
Solomon 
Samuel 
Sampfon 


URS 


Sebaftian 
Sigifmond 
Silvefter 
Simeon 
Simon 


3 
"Theodore 
Theodofius 
Theophilus 
‘Thomas 
Timothy 
Toby 

V. 
Valentine 


Vincent 
Urban 


Zie 
Zachary 


NAMES of WOMEN. 


D; 


Damaris 
Deborah 
Diana 
Dinah 
Dorothy 


E. 


Eleanor 
Elizabeth 
Either 


2 F, 
Flora 
Frances © 

G. 
’ Gertrude 
Grace 

HH; 


Hellen 
Henrietta 


I. 


Jane 
Joan 
Ifabel 
Judith 


L. 


Laura 
Louifa 
Lucy 


Lucretia _ 


M. 


Magdalen 
Margaret 
Margery 
Mary 
Martha 


» Maud 


i 


Penelope 


‘Urfula 


Phyllis 
Prifcilla 
Prudence 


Ro 


‘Rachel 


Rebecca 
Rofamond = 
Rofe 


S. 


Sarah - 
Sophia 
Sufanna 


“a 
"Therefa 
U. 


Having & 


oy es 3 
Having proceeded thus far, in the firft Branch. of 


this our new Undertaking, for the Practice and Im- 
provement of our female Pupils in the Knowledge of 
their Mother-Tongue, we flatter ourfelves, that the 
following curfory Remarks of the late celebrated Dr. 
Watts, on the important Advantages of Reading and 
Writing, will be look’d upon, not only as an enter- 
taining, but inftructive Conclufion. S 


ce” 


“66 


= 


« The Knowledge of Letters (fays that ingenious 
* Author) is one of the greateft Bleflings that ever 


God beftow’d on the Children of Men. By this 
Means, we preferve for our own Ufe, through all our 
Lives, what our Memory would have loft in a few 
Days, and lay up a rich Treafure of Knowledge 
for thofe that fhall come after us. 


“* By the Arts of Reading and Writing, we can fit 


at Home, and acquaint ourfelves with what is done in 
all the diftant Parts of the World, and find out what 
our Fathers did long ago, in the firft Ages of Mankind. 
By this Means, a Briton holds Correfpondence with 


his Friend in America or fapan, ‘and manages all 


his Trafick. We learn by this Means, how the old 
Romans \iv’d, how the ews worfhipp’d: We learn 
what Mo/es wrote, what Enoch prophefied, where 
Adam dwelt, and what he did foon after the Crea+ 
tion; and thofe who fhall live when the Day of | 
Judgment comes, may learn, by the fame Means, 

what we now fpeak, and what we do in Great Bri- 


tain, or in the Land of China. 


«* Tn fhort, the 4r¢ of Letters does, as it were, re- 
vive all the paft-Ages of Men, and fet them at’ 
once vpon the Stage; and brings all the Nations 
from afar; and gives them, as 1 Were, a general 
Interview: So that the moft diftant Nations, and 
diftant Ages of Mankind, may. converfe together, 
and grow into Acquaintance. 
** But the greateft Blefling of all, is the Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures, wherein Ged has appointed 
his Servants, in ancient Times, to write down the 


‘Difcoveries which he has made of his Power and 


Juttice, his Providence and his Grace, that we, who, 


G ‘< live 


| ( 62 ) | 
ss live near the End of Time, may learn the Way te 
s¢ Heaven and everlafting Happinefs. 

«* Thus Letters give us a Sort of Immortality in | 
¢s this World, and they are given us in the Word of 
«¢ God, to fupport our immortal Hopes in the next. 

«< Thofe therefore who wilfully neglect this Sort of 
<¢ Knowledge, and defpife the drt of Letters, need 
«6 no heavier Curfe or Punifhment, than what they 
«« chufe for themfelves, (vix.) To live and die in Ig- 
“© norance, both of the Things of God and Man. 

«* If the Terror of fuch a Thought will not awaken 
«‘ the Slothful, to feek fo much Acquaintance with 
«« their Mother-Tongue, as may render them capable of — 
«© the Advantages here defcrib’d; | know not where. 
<< to find a Perfuafive, that fhall work upon Souls that 
«© are funk down fo far into brutal Stupidity, and fo 
«* ynworthy of a reafonable Nature.” 
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ART of WRITING. 


A foort Porticat Appress fo our Female 


Pupils, on the important Advantages ari~ 


Jing from the Use of the Prn. 


Y fpringing Fair, whom gentle Minds incline; 
To all that’s curious, innocent, and fine, 
With Admira ion, in your Works are read, 

The various Features of the twining Thread. 
Then let the Fingers, whofe unrivall’d Skill 
Exalts the‘Needle, grace the noble Quit. 

An artlefs Scrawl the blufhing Scribler thames, 

All fhould be fair, that Feanteous Woman frames ; 
Strive to excel, with Eafe the Pen will move, 

And pretty Lines add Charms toinfant LOVE, 


Instructions for young PraGitioners in 
the Art of WRITING. 


Otwithfanding the Pratice of various Hands 
may be of iingular Service to young Gentle- 
men, who are brought up to various Employments ; 
and tho’? Command of Hand, or, as ’tis generally 


G2 eall’d, 
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eall'd, Striking, may be of fome Service, by way ef — 


felves in, and that is the Round Hand, which is much 


Jatter was in high Repute amongit the Ladies ; neither 
is there the leaft. Neceility for our Female Pupils in par- 
ticular, to practife any ornamental Flourifhes whatfo- 
ever; fo that all they are under an indifpenfible Obli- 


narrow Compafs; for if they can but once attain to 
make their Writing look fair and legible, "tis as much 
as is required at their Hands, 


Short Russ for learning to Waits. 


tween the Letters. 

Draw two Lines at a fmall Diftance with a Pencil, 
and let the Letters fill up the Space. 

There are two Sorts of Letters; fome keep within 
the Lines, and others exceed rei: 
Of the former Sort are thefe that follow, viz 

tts 2,2 5 hy I, Deer, aes I, AX Diy es 
The following are of the latter Sort, viz. 
b, a a, bbe Lbs Qo hots “yx 


the Line ’tis 2; carry it below the Line ftrait, ’tis ¢; 
Stroke, and "tis an e. 

if it be doubled, ’tis w; if this x falls below the Line, 
or what is call’d jod 2. 

below the Line, ’tis 4 and if it turn the other Way, 


it is /- 


gy taf jit ftops at the Top, ’tis »; if there be three 
Strokes, ’tis # ; if the firlt Stroke goes below the Line, 
it forms ap; if it turns up again it conftitutes a qw ; if — 
it 


Obferve,; the Letter ¢ if it be carried on, "tis o; — 
bring the Stroke down again, “tis a; carry the a above — 


‘The Letter 7, if it be carried above the Line, ’tis # + 


/, if it be turn’d roundifh, conftitates a 5; if this Hg ‘sg 


Sa 


a 


= 


es 
= 
a 


eccafional Decorations ; yet there is bat one Hand ab- — 
folutely requifite-for young Women to improve them- 


preferable to the Italian, tho’ Bree > indeed, the | 


gation to learn, in regard to Penmanfhip, lies in a very 


-O write true, is to keep a due Proportion be- 


turn it at the End, ’tis g; begin the ¢ with a longer : 


"tis y ; and if this y wants the firft Stroke of it, ’tis 7, 
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it be carried above the Line with a Bend, ‘tisan 4; and 
if the / be turn’d in the Middle, "tis a &. 

x is two e's turn’d the wrong Way ; x and fhort s, 
bear fome near Similitude. | ; 

The Method to attain the Art of Writing foon, is 
to prattife frequently on the following Letters, c, 7, /, 
uw; for fiom them you form all the reft ; as for Inftancé, 

From c; you form 9, a, d, q, 2, ¢. , 

From 73 +, 4, v, 9, 7. 

prom Leb, fi fo 

And from 2; r, m, p, u, w, h, Bb. 

In writing great Letters or Capitals, the principal 
Stroke is a long S$; with a true and eafy Bend, it 
mekes the 4, B,D, F, H, 1K, EP, R, 8; F. 

Obferve, thofe who write but feldom, lofe their 
Hand by taking off their Pen at every Letter, and by 
writing with a quick Stroke or Jerk; in order there- 
fore to prevent fuch an ill Habit, afe yourfelves to 
write feveral Letters ata Time, without taking off the 
Pen ; for the more you can accomplifh this, the more 
you will command the Pen. 

As the fair Sex can with Eafe procure good Pens, F 
fhall not trouble them with avy unneceflary Direétions 
how to make them; but ’tis highly requifite, however, 
that they fhould be inftraded how to hold them ina 
- proper Manner, and how they ought to fit, when they 

are determin’d to practife. : 


Ruts for bolding the Pen. 


J. Hold your Pen with the Thumb and two firk 
Fingers of your Right-Hand, fo as that your fecond 
Finger’s End may reach juft to the upper Part of the 
Hollow, or Scoop of your Pen; and that your Pen 
May reft on that Side of your fecond Finger (near the 
Nail) which is next your firft Finger. ; 

II. Your firft Finger’s End muft reach juft as low as 
the Top of the Nail of your fecond Finger, and lay 
hold, or prefs on that Part of the Barrel of the Pen, © 
which is next your fecond Finger. 

Wii. Your Thumb (almoft extended ftrait) muft lay 
hold, or prefs on that Side of the Barrel of the Pen 
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that is next it, and will then reach to the Top of the — 


Nail of your firft Finger. 


IV. Your Pen and Hand thus ordered, your Pen will 3 


iy 


a7 3% 
ra 
i 
= 
pee | 
ce | 
: 
3 


_ ke held on the right Side of it, (almoft under the Bar- — 


rel) by the End of your fecond Finger near its, Nail. 
_V. On the right Side (almoft on the Back of the 


Barrel) it will be held by that Part of your firft Finger, — 


which 1s neareft your fecond Finger. 
‘VI. On the left Side (about an Inch and a Quarter 


from the Point of the Nib) it will be held by the Ball ~ 


of the End of your Thumb, traverfing flant-wife op- 
-pofite to the End of your Thumb-Nail ; and the fea- 


ther’d Part of your Pen will pafs between the upper 


and next Joint of your firft Finger; and the Hollow, 
Scoop, or Opening of your Pen, will be hid from your > 


Sight. 


be almoft dire€tly againft your Paper. 


VII. The Hollow (or Palm) al your Hand, will > 


VIII. Your third Finger muft bear on your Paper, 


with that Joint of it which is next to its Nau, 


IX. The Ball of your right Hand (near your Wrift): 


muft not (nor any Part of your Hand, but the before- 


mention’d Joint of your little Finger) touch the Paper. — 
X. And _laftly, your Pen and Hand order’d accord~ 
ing to thefe DireGtions, you will find the Paper and 
Defk on which you write, will be borne on by nothing — 
‘elfe but the Nib of your Pen, the lowermoft Joint of ~ 


your little Finger, that Part of your right Arm, which. - 


is between your Wrift and Elbow ; and by the ‘Thumb, ~ 


Fingers, and Part of the Arm, near the Elbow of 


your left Hand; on which, and ‘the Seat you fit on, — 


the Weight of your Body fhou'd ref. 


7 he next Article ta. be learnd is, how to fit com-.— 
modioufly, when you are difpos’d to write; and for — 


‘that Purpofe obferve the following Directions. 


I. Let the Height of the Flat of your Defk, where. ~ 


on you lay your Book or Paper, be about two Foot 
three Quartcrs from the Ground; the Height of your 


Seat one Foot three Quarters; let your Seat’s Edge: 
Be dittane’d from the Edge of the Def (which comes 


I], Lesa 


next your, Body) half a Foot. 


? 
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II- Let the Room for your Knees and Legs to come 
under your Defk, be one Foot. aS ee 

lif. Lay your Book or Paper, on which you write, 
freight before you. coe 

IV. Let the Elbow of your right Arm be diftanc’d ~ 
from your Side about four Inches. : 

V. Let your Body be nearly upright, and right 
againft your Book or Paper ; and if you fuffer any 
Part of it to touch the Edge of your Defk, which it is 
beft to avoid if you can, let it be but flightly.. 

VI. Let the Weight of your Body reft on your Seat 
and your left Arm; and hold your Paper or Book faft 
dowa, on which you write, with the Thumb and four 
Fingers of your left Hand. | . 

When you have, by the Inftru€tions above, Jearn’d 
how to hold your Pen, and to fit in a proper Pofition, 
endeavour to make your Writing as legible as pofi- 
ble; and for that Reafon never out of any Vanity or 
Affetation of making it look fine, add Sprigs to your 
great Letters, or throw any unneceflary Strokes amonett 
your {mall ones; but make your Fulls and your Smalls _ 
very {mooth and clear; make your circular Strokes. 
in your Letters without Corners or Flats, and the right- 
lin’d ones without Crookednefs ;, keep fuch a Diftance 
between your Letters, that the Whites between each. 
ef them may be as exact as 1s confiftent with Pradtice s 
and take the fame Care with refpect to the Diftance 
of your Words and Lines; for the Beauty. of Letters. 
confilts in the well acjufting of their Parts, well per. - 
forming the Strokes of which they are compos’d, and: 
placing them to the beft Advantage. 

And: laftly, take care that ‘all fuch Letters as have 
no Stems, be made as nearly of a Heighth as you. 
ean; and the fame Letters in the fame Piece of Wri. 
ting, as near as may be, of the fame. Proportion; 
and always remember to perform as much of a Word 
as you can in. one continued Stroke, ; 


Insrruc-s 


fi OB: 


Instructions for making of Ficures. 


! 


‘HE making of Figures well is as neceflary as 
the making of Letters well; for, without Fi- 
gures, no Affairs in common Bufinefs can be tranf- 


acted ; and, therefore, I would advife all my Female _ 


Pupils, in general, to make their Figures in the moft 
graceful Manner they poflibly can. 


Obferve, that Figures, when rang’d in Columns in © 


Books of Account, fhould be made upright; but when 
mix’d with Letters, in Writing, they fhould ftand 
fomewhat leaning. And let this be a ftanding Rule, 


that your Figures be made confiderably larger than _ 


your Writing. 

Now to this fecond Branch of our new and ufeful 
Undertaking, we fhall only add fome proper Copies 
for the Imitation of our Female Pupils, and fome few 
familiar Letters, to inftruac&t them how to exprefs them- 
felves with Propriety, when they make their Applica- 
tions to their Equals or Superiors, if Occafion offers, 
by Way of epiftolary Correfpondence. 

The particular Copies then that I would recom- 
‘mend to their Practice, on thetr firft Entrance into the 
Art of Penmanfhip, aresthe four fingle Lines here- 
under written; fince each of them is fo contriv’d, as 
to contain the whole Alphabet within itfelf, by which 


ee 


Means, they will infenfibly, as well as expeditioufly, —— 


acquire a competent Knowledge of the Ufe of the 
Pen. : 
The four feveral Copies are as follow. 


I. Prize exquifite Workmanthip, and be carefully 


diligent. 
lf. Knowledge fhall be promoted by frequent 
Exercife. . 
Til. Quick-fighted Men by Exercife will gain Per- 
fection. 
IV. Happy Hours are quickly follow’d by amazing 
Vexations. | 3 
When our Female Pupils, however, have fpent a 
fufficient ‘Time in tranfcribing the above Lines, and 
have, by Prattice, made the whole Alphabet eafy and 
familiar 
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familiar to them, then thofe artificial Copies thould be 
laid afide, and others fubftituted in their Stead, which 
are more interefting and inftruive; for Quintilian, 
who was one of the mof able and experienc’d Pre- 
ceptors of the Age wherein he liv’d, and was for 
_ making the moft of every Thing in the Education of 
Youth, exhorts all Writing-Matters, in the flrongeft 
and moft engaging Terms, never to give their Scho- 
Jars any idle, filly Copies; which have little or no 
Meaning In them ;_ but on the other Hand, to be 
“Very careful in recommending to their Praétice fuch 
ouly as contain’d in them the highet Regard for 
Virtue, and the utmoft Abhorrence -and Detefia- 
tion of Vice; for what is learn’d whil in our 
younger Years, finks deep into the Memory, adheres 
tous till old Age comes upon us, and has a prevailing 
Influence over our Condué to the very Day of our 
Deceafe, © 

In order therefore to anfwer fo valuable an End, 
we fhall make it our Bufinefs to lay before our Female 
Pupils, a complete Set of Alphabetical Copies, both 
in Profe and Verfe; each of which thal] contain fome 
fententious Precept, or Maxim; and fuch other Rule 
of Life, as if frequently copied, and treafur'd up in 
their Memories, fhall not only contribute in a great 
Meafure to their Succefs here, but what is of inf. 
nitely greater Moment and Importance, to their Hap- 
pinefs hereafter. - 


Sele? PruvenTiaL Maxims, in Profe and 
Verfe, alphabetically difpos’d for the Lafe 
of Young Womens Memories, and their 
farther limprovement in the Art of Wri- 
TING. 

Firft Set, in fingle Lines, * 

Art polifhes and improves Nature, 

Beauty is a fair, but fading Flower. 

Content alone is true Happinefs. 

Delays often ruin the bett Defigns. . 

Acouragement is the Life of Aion. 
. | | F Fortune 
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Fortune is a fair but fickle Miftrefs. 
Grandeur is no true Happinefs. ee 
Health is Life’s choiceft Bleffing. a 
Indolence is the Inlet to every Vice. : 
Knowledge is a godlike Attribute. 
Liberty is an invaluable Blefling. 
Modeft Merit finds but few Admirers. 
Neceility is the Mother of Invention. 
One bad Sheep infeéts the whole Flock. 
Pride is a Paffion not made for Man. 
Quick Refentments prove often fatal. 
Riches are precarious Bleflings. 
Self-Love is the Bane of Society. 
The Hope of Reward {weetens Labour. 
Variety 1s the Beauty of the World. 
Wifdom is more valuable than Riches. 
*Xcefs kills more than the Sword. 
Yefterday mifpent can never be recall’d. 
Zeal mifapply’d is pious Phrenzy. 


Second Set, in fingle Lines. 


Affe€tation ruins the faireft Face. 

Beauties very feldom hear the Truth. 
Confcious Virtue is its own Reward. 
Diligence overcomes all Difficulties. 


_ Envy too often attends true Merit. 


Fame once loft can never be regain’d. aN 
Good Humour has everlafting Graces. 
Humility adds Charms to Beauty. 
Innocence is ever gay and chearful. . 
Knowledge procures general Eftecem. 4 
Love hides a Multitude of Faults. 3 
Modefty charms more than Beauty. a 
Nothing is more valuable than Time. 
Order makes Trifles appear graceful. 
Praife is grateful to human Nature. 
Quick Promifers are often flow Performers. i 
Recreations are both lawful and expedient. 
Shame attends unlawful Pleafures. | 
Truth needs no Difguife or Ornament. att 
Vanity makes Beauty contemptible. : 
Without Knowledge Life is but a Burthen. | 
. X *Xamples- 


Ps 
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X 'Xamples prevail more than Precepts. 
Y Youth, like Beauty, very foon decays, 
4 Zeal warms and enlivens Devotion. 


Third Set, in double Lines. 


A 7 

Art and affiduous Care muft join 
To make the Works of Nature fhine. 

tee 
Beauty’s a Flower that ftrikes the Eye; 
But (Rofe like) foon its Colours die. 

C 

Content is a continual Store, 
And he’s unwife that afks for more. 


Dare to be juft :——Your Fame regard ; 


For Virtue is its own Reward. 
E 
Envy when once it taints the Mind, 


Is to true Merit ever blind. 


FR : 
-_Firft to thy Maker, Homage pay ; 
And next, thy King’s Commands obey. 


G 

Give without grudging to the Poor, 

And Heav’n will foon augment thy Store. 
H 


Honour beftow where Honour’s due, 
And ev’ry one will honour you. 


I 
_Jeft not, ye Fair, with facred Things ; 
Nor fpeak with Difrefpe& of Kings. 
K 


Know well thyfelf, thy Errors fcan; 
And Pride, thou’lt find, not made for Man: 


Learning, when Fortune adverfe proves, 
~ With Indaftry all Is removes. 


Money’s 
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M . 
Money’s the God whom all adore ;——ws 
Who courts, or fmiles upon the Poor ? 
yea N 
None are fo happy as the Juft, 
Whofe Names are precious in the Duft, 
O 
- Old Age, or Sicknefs, mows down all: 
In Time, the ftatelieft Buildings fall. 
| P 
Princes, like Ladies, in their Youth, 
But very feldom hear the Truth, — 


iar ge a 


Quarrels avoid ; and Law-Suits fhun ; 
For he that conquers is undone. 
Ese . 
Riches, when on the Good beftow’d, 
Are Bleflings worthy of a God. 
Sometimes the Bow fhould be unbent ; 
Paftimes are good, if innocent. 

T | 
Tho’ Beauties Shafts refiftlefs are ; BS 
The Virtuous ftill outfhine the Fair. : 

, V 
Verfe, if impure, has no Defence ; ~ 
Indecency is Want of Senfe. o 


Who would to lawlefs Pleafures rove, 3 
That knows the Sweets of virtuous Love ? | 


*"Xamples oft, when Precepts fail, 
Will over giddy Youth prevail. 
4 : Y ; 
Youth take,. like tender Twigs, the Bow ; 
And as firft.fafhion’d always grow. 
ar a Py 
Zeal, when ‘with too much Heat itburns, ~ 
-. . Soon to religious Phrenzy turns. ~. Se 
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Selec Counstts ; or, Rutes of Lirz; ig - 


Profe: Without Regard to alphabetical 
Order. 4 ee 


1. O your own Work, and-know yourfelf. wie 
| 2. Let Reafon go before every Enterprize, 
and Countel before every Action. — 

3. Be not diverted from your Duty, by any idle Re-. 
fletions that the filly World may make upon yOMes * . 
for their Cenfures are not in your Power, and confee. 
quently fhould be no Part of your Concern. yee oe 

4. Rett fatisfied with doing well, and leave others te 
talk of you what they pleafe. a 
5. Pitch upon that Courfe of Life which is the mo _ 

excellent, and Cultom will render it the moft de- | 
lightful. : a 

» 6. Never defer that till To-morrow which you can - 
do To-day ; nor ever do that by Proxy which you can 

do yourfelf ay eee ge 

7. Be at Leifure to do Good; and never makeBu-e 
finefs an Excufe to decline the Offices of Humanity... ~ 

8. Forget the Faults of others; but always remem- 
ber your own. | w 4 

9. Hear no Ill of a Friend; nor.fpeak any of an — : 
Enemy: Believe not all you hear, nor report all you ee 
believe. : ret 

to. Always confider, that there is nothing certainin i 
this mortal State; by which Means you will avoid 
being tranfported with Profperity, and being dejected 
in the Day of Adverfity. ! 

10. Make yourtelf agreeable, as much as poflible, to 
uli; for there is no Perfon fo contemptible, but it may 
9€ in his Power to be a fincere Friend, or an invetera ee. 
Foe, Sie Suse ” ‘ie 

12. In the Morning, think what you have to 
and at Night, afk yourfelf what you have done. 

13. Never reveal your Secrets to’any, except it 
i8 Much ipeis intereft to keep them, as it is yours, 
hey fhould be kept. Only tru youirelf,, 
hall never betray you. Me My 
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14, Shun the leaft_Appearances of Evil, that you — 
may not be fufpected ; and if you cannot avoid both, — 
--_ chufe rather to be fafpeéted, when you do not deferve 

; it, than to do Evil, without being fufpected. 

15. Be content in that Station Providence has allot- 
ted you; for Serenity of Mind is the moft precious 
Jewel of human Life. . 

16. Difdain not your Inferior, tho’ poor ; fince he- 
may poflibly be your Superior in Wifdom, and the no- 
ble Endowments of the Mind. 

17. Never indulge yourfelf in Sloth ; for Idlenefs is 
the greateft Prodigality.; it throws away Time, which ” 
is invaluable, in refpeé of its prefent Ufe; and when 
it is paft, can never be recovered by any Power of Art 
or Nature. | 

18. Beware of Oftentation ; an accomplifh’d Wo- 
man conceals vulgar Advantages, as a modeft Woman 
hides her Beauty under a carelefs Drefs. ¥: 

ig. Never fpeak reproachfully of any Perfon whom- q 
foever ; for fuch Injuries are very feldom, if ever, for- ” 
gotten; and may poflibly prove au Hindrance to your 
4 Preferment. 
| _*& 20, Be very cautious in believing any Thing ill of 
hee, your Neighbours; but be much more cautious of © 

making haity Reports of them to their Difadvantage. — 
a1. Do nothing but what is Praife-worthy ; nor be © 
puf’d up with popular Applaufe ; entertain Honour © 
with Humility, Poverty with Patience, Blefings with 

Thankfulnefs, and Afilictions with Refignation. 

22. Let Virtue and Innocence accompany your Re-— 
creations; for unlawful Pleafures, tho’ agreeable for 

a Moment, are too often attended with bad Confe- 

quences, and inftead of relaxing the Mind, plunge us 
| anto an Abyfs of ‘Trouble and Vexation. 
|» 23. Give your Heart to your Creator; pay due Re-- 
| _-verence to your Superiors; honour your Parents; give 
your Bofom to your Friend ; be diligent in your Cal- 
» ling, let your Station in Life be what it will; give an 

ae Ear to. good Advice, and be benevolent to 
» othe Poor. ge ot 
24, Queftion not ‘the ‘Truth of what God has” 
© thought fit to reveal to you, however intricate and 
oe | myfterious 5 
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“myfterious; fince he requires our Affent to nothing — 
that is contradictory to Reafon, tho’ he does to fome _ 


Truths that are above it. | 
25. And laftly, put forth all your Strength in ho-- 


nouring of God, and doing his Commandments; for — 


that Time fhall end in a bleffed Eternity, that is pra- 
dently and zealoufly fpent in the Service of the Su- 
preme Being. 


Selec? CounsELs; or, Ruxes of Lire; iy | 


eafy Verfe: Without Regard te alphabetical 
Order. * . 


I. IRST honour God, and next thy Parente . 


; too ; 
__And deal to all Men their peculiar Due. 


2. Abftain from others Goods ;--. Let not thy Mouth | | 


Be prone to Lies ; but always utter Trath, 
3. Bear not falfe Witnefs ; let thy Words be yak ; 
Preferve thy Chaftity, and keep thy Truf, —~ 
4. Let Juftice in thy Meafures {till prevail ; 
_ Equal thy Balance; even be thy Scale. 
5. What the kind Hand of Jullice gives receive, 
And with thy deftin’d Lot contented Hive, 
6. To rob the Hireling of his Dre abhor; 
And never in the leaft affi@ the Poor. 
7. Let public Love infpire each gen’rous Sont; 
And ev’ry Part be ufeful to the Whole. 


eo Be 


All the malignant Kinds of Evil fhoo:, © | 
g. Speak what thon know’ft is right :----And {corm 


Words fuited to the Times for fordid Views. 
10. If Wifdom, Strength, or Riches be thy Loty 
Boalt not; but rather think thou haft them nog, . 
11. Be all thy Paffions with the Mean endow’d; 
Nothing too great, too lofty, or too proud, 
#2. In all thy Talk be Moderation had ; be 
The Mean is bett ; for all Exsremesarebad. 
13. Repine not at thy Neighbours Good, nor rail: 
~ No envious Thoughts HE immortal Minds affail. 
4 . 


r “2.4 


2 14. Be. 


_ » 14, Be always temp’rate; fhameful Deeds efchew; 


~.. Chufe not with Mifchief, Mifchief to purfue. 
15. Let juftice vindicate thy Goods or Life : . x 
_ Soft Words are ufeful: Strife engenders Strife. 

16. Truft not too rafhly ; but thy Faith fufpend, 4 


Till thou haft certain Knowledge of the End. 9 
_ a7. Exa& not from a poor Man (tho’ thy Right) 
} A Debt, with Rigour, to the utmoft Mure. 
18. Be not too {paring ; know thou’rt mortal mades 
Nor can thy Wealth be to the Grave convey’d. | 
19. By adverfe tte not quite fubdu’d ; ' = 
Nor too much lifted up with Joy atGood.  ~ 
20. Shun mad, vdain-glorious Boatts;" and be thy” 
af mw» . Pongue " 2 
“~~ With Modefty, that ufeful Beauty, hung. a 
21. Conceal’no Fraud ; for both aré equal Thieves, = 
Who ftea!ls the Goods, and who, when ftal’a, 
3¥ "receives. = _ 
22. Labour, and let thine Hands procure Rélief 7 
Of all thy Wants :—-Anidle Man’s a Thief. 
23. Let Rev’rence of thyfelf thy Thoughts controuh,- | 
And guard the facred Temple of thy Soul. 
24. Chufe-out the Man to Virtue bef inclin'd; =. % 
_\Him to thy Arms receive, him to thy Bofom bind, 7 
- “To thefe prudential Maxims we fhall only add two 
or three initructive Proverbial Sayings, in Profe and” 
Verfe, and then proceed to give our Female Pupils” 
‘fome few Specimens of Epiftolary Writing ; with” 
which we fhall conclude this Branch of Female 
Education. 
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© Seleé&t Proverbial Maxims, with foort pratlie 
-» cal Improvements, by Way of co 
fion. a 

| PROVERB I. a 


i. Sincerity is true Wifdom. | id 
i)  NTEGRITY, in regard to Succefs in Bufinefs, 
7 without any other Confideration, hath many Ad= 
vantages over all the fine and artificial Ways of Diffie 
mulation and Deceit: If is much the plainer and 
sascha eafiers 
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€afier, much the fafer, and more fecure Way of Deal- 
ing in the World; it has lefs of Trouble and Diffi- 
culty, of Entanglement and Perplexity, of Danger — 
and Hazard in it: It is the fhorteft and neareft Way 
to our End, carrying us, thither in a direct Line, and 
will hold out, and laft longeft. The Arts of Deceit 
and Cunning cofttinually grow weaker, and lefs ef- 
fectual to thofe that ufe them: Whereas Integrity 
gains Strength by Ufe; and the more and: longer any 
Man prattiles it, the greater Service it does him, by 
confirming his Reputation, and encouraging thofe with 
whom he has to do, to repofe the greateft Truft and: 
Confidence in him, which is an un{peakdable Advan- 
tage in the Bufinefs and Affairs of Life. 4 
' If a Man, indeed, were to deal in the World fora 
Day only, and fhould never have Occafion to con- 
verfe with Mankind any more, fhould never more ftand. 
in Need of their good Opinion or good Word, it were 
then no great Matter (as to the Concerns of this Life) 
if a Man fhould fpend his Reputation all at once, and. 
venture it at oné Throw; but if he be to continue in: 
the World, and would have the Advantage of Con- 
verfation whilit he is in it, let him make ufe of Truth: 
and Sincerity in all his Words and A@ions; for no- 
thing but this will laft and hold out to the End: All: 
other Arts will fail, but Truth and Integrity will carry: 
a Man through, and bear him out to the very laf. 


Provere IL 


Be content ia that Station which Providence has al- 
Lotted you. 


T is a celebrated Thought of Socrates, that if all 
] the Misfortunes that attend Mankind were.to be: 
caft into a public Stock, in order to be diftributed 
amongit the whole Species, thofe who. now thought 
themfelves the moft unhappy, would prefer the Share: i 
they are already poffeft of, before. that which’ would — ff 
fall to them by fuch a Divifion. , C2 ge 

Horace, indeed, has carried this Sentiment full far. 
ther, and afferts, that the Hardthips or Misfortunes: 
which we lie under are poe ealy to us, than thofe of: 
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any other would be, in cafe we could change Condi- 
tion with him. mS! a 
From whence arife thefe two Leffons of Inftru€tion, — 
namely ; that ’tis a Sin, in the firft Place, to repine at 
our own Troubles. whatever they be, or to envy the 
-Happinefs of our Neighbour, however feemingly — 
great. And inthe next, that we ought never to think ~ 
too lightly of another’s Complaints ; but to regard the 
Sorrows of our Fellow-Creatures with Sentiments of © 
Humanity and Compafiion. 


Provere III. 


Excefs kills more than the Sword. 


‘HERE is no Character more difpicable and de- 
form’d, in the Eyes of all reafonable Perfons, 
than that of a Drunkard; neither is there any Vice ~ 
that has fuch fatal Effeéts on the Minds of thofe who 
are addifted to it.. ‘he fober Man, by the Strength 
ef Reafon, may keep under, and fubdue every Folly 
to which he is moft inclin’d ; but Wine difcovers every 
little Flaw, every little Seed that lies latent in the Soul ; ~ 
it gives Fury to the Paflions, and Force to thofe Ob- 
~ jeéts which are apt to produce them. Wine heightens 
~ tedifference into Love, Love ‘into Jealoufy, and Jea- 
loafy into Madnefs. It often turns the Good-natur’d 
Man into an Idiot, and the choleric Fool into an Af- — 
fafiin, It gives Bitternefs to Refentment, makes Va- — 
nity infupportable, and difplays every little Spot of ° 
the Soul in its utmoft Deformity. The Habit, more- 
over, ef drinking to Excefs, befides the ill. EffeQs: .— 
abovemention’d, has a bad Influence:on the Mind, 
even in its fober Moments ; for, by infenfible Degrees, 
it not only impaizs the Memory, but weakens the Un-' 
derftanding. © “* 
PRoversB IV. 
Cut your Coat according to your Cloth. ¥: 
HIS is a fhort Leflom of Advice to all-Mankind 7 
ff in general, and direétsjfhem to have a ftriét Eye 
over their-Condua, to keep an exact Balance between — 


nt their” 
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Oe age, 
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their Incomes and Difburfements; and never to let 

~ their Vanity and Pride fo far overcome their Reafon, = 4 
as blindly to run in Debt, and reduce themfelves by 3 


their bad Oeconomy to Poverty and Difgrace. 


‘ PROVERD. Vu 
: \ Indufiry is all in all. , 
ae Hufbandman returns from the Field, and 


from manuring his Ground, ftrong and healthy, 

_becanfe innocent and laborious. You will find ho 

| Diet-drink, no Boxes of Pills, nor Galley-pots among tt 
his Provilions ; no, he neither fpeaks, nor ives French ; 
he is not fo much a Gentleman, forfocth. His Meals 
are coarfe and fhori; his Employment warrantable . 
his Sleep certain and refrefhing, neither interrupted 
with the Lathes of a guilty Mind, nor the Aches of a 
crazy Body ; and when old Age comes upon him, it 
comes alone, bringing no other Evil with it, but itfelf. 
But when it comes to wait upon a great and worfhipful 
Sinner, who for many Years together has had the Re- 

" putation of eating well, and doing Ill; it comes (as it 
Ought to do to a Perfon of fuch Quality} attended 
with a long Train of Retinue, as Rheums, Coughs, 
Catarrhs and Dropfies, together with many painful 
Girds and Achings, which are at leaft call’d the Gout. 

_ _How does fuch a one go about, or is carried rather, 
with his Body bending inward, his Head fhaking, and 
his Eyes always wacering (inftead of weeping ) for the 
Sins of his ill-fpent Youth? In a Word, old Age 

_ fiezes upon fuch a Perfon, like Fire upon a rotten 
Honufe ; it was rotten before, and muft have fall’n of 
itfelf; fo that ’tisno more than one Ruin preventing 
another. f “i. “ ‘ 

A temperate, innocent Ufe of the Creature, never 
Caft any one into a Fever or a Surfiet. Chaftity makes 
no Work for the Surgeon, nor ever ends in Rottenne/s of 
Banes. Sin is the fruitful Parent of Diftempers, and 
alt Lives occafion good Phyficians. Oe 

Before I proceed any farther, I think it abfolutely 
‘hecellary to make one fhort Remark, (that our Female 
Pupils may entertain no contemptible Idea of the pre - 

/ , ceding 
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ceding little Leffons of Inftru€tion, or imagine this lat 
in particular, a little too ludicrous for a moral Maxim) 
and that is this, that this laft little Lecture was de- 
liver’d from the Pulpit by the great Door South ; and 
the firft is an Extraét from one of the befi Sermons 
that ever was wrote, by the univerfally admir’d Do€tor — 
Tillotfon. 
_ Now for the further InftruGtions of my Female Pu- — 
pils, and for their innocent Amufement, at the fame — 
Time, I fhall add the fame Number of Proverbial- 
Maxims, exemplified in eafy Verfe ; and then proceed 
direétly to lay before them fome fhort and familiar 
Letters, as a Form for their Imitation, when they 
propofe to addrefs themfelves by Way of Epiftolary 
Correfpondence, either to their Equals or Superiors. 


Provers I. 
Make Hay while the Sun foines. 


HAT can be done, with Care perform 
To-day; 
Dangers unthought of will attend Delay :. 
Our diftant Profpects all precaridus are ; 
For Fortune is as fickle as fhe’s fair. 


ProverRes II, 
Light Gains make a heavy Purfe. 
“ ™& YOR trivial Lofs, nor trivial Gain defpife ; 
oe Mole-hills, if often heap’d, to Mountains. 
. ries’: 
Weigh ev’ry fmall Expence, and Nothing wafte; 
Farthings, long fav’d, amount to Pounds at laft. 


i, * Provers Il. | 
Beware of the Snake in the Grafs. . 
OFT foothing Words don’t always friendly 
prove ; 
Mifchief is ofien couch’d in proffer’d Love: ; 
Fair Speeches, when the Thoughts to Ill incline, . 
Are but the Varnith to fome bai¢ Defign. 


PROVERB 
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Pe-ovirs IV. 
Bend the Twig whilf tis tender. 2 
P ARENT'S, whofe Love to Children: oft is a 
blind, : q 
To thofe they moft indulge are moft unkind : 
. For Youth that want Difcretion what to chufe, « 
Incline to Vice, when giv’n too great a Loofe. 


PROVERB ¥V. 
External Charms are precarioue Blefiings. 
A’ H E Rofe is fracrant, but it fades in Time; 
The Violet {weet, but quickly paft its 
-spc-+: Prag; LG oie 
While Lillies hang their Heads, and foon decay, fe 
And whiter Snow in Minutes melts away 


Sele? Familiar LETTERS on feveral 
| Occafions, peculiarly calculated for the 
SERvicE of our Female Pupils, 


t Bye be Bef. 


‘ Gay: j ; My a 
From a Lady in the City to a Lady of Quality, recom= 
mending a Relation of hers to a& as her fHoufe-keeper, - 
or Supcriniendant. : 


Honoured Madam, | 
2 tees Bearer hereof is Mifs Charlotte Careful, a 


| Niece of mine, who has had a very liberal Fe- 9 
‘male Education, and has made Cookery, Paftry, Se. ae 
tho’ under thirty Years of Age, her favourite Study. fj 
For her Integrity and Abilities to ferve you, in the 
‘Capacity of a Houfe-keeper, or Superintendant of 
your Family, I dare be accountable. I take the greater 
Pleafure in this Recommendation, as I no Ways doubt, 

but if the has the Happinefs once to be retain’d by you, 
that the will anfwer your warmeft Expectations, es 
. I that 


: (C82 )) | 
that I thall have an Opportunity, by that Means, of + 
being, in fome Meafure, ferviceable to you Both. a 


ae LT am, 
| = Madam, - 
Hess : Your moft obcdiggt Servant, re 
2 A, B, 
ve LST ER oir 7S da 


From a Gentlewoman in the Country to a Merchant's — 
Lady ; in favour of a Wet-Nurfe. 


Madam, = 
A BOUT a Week ago you defir'd me to enquire 
b in my Neighbourhood, after fome Wet-nurle of 
| Credit, that had but lately lain-in, for the Suckling of — 
| Mifs Nancy. I have found One accordingly, whole — 
|  Hufband has the Charatter of a very honeft and good- 
natur’d Man; and tho’ but a Butler, is much belov’d- 
and refpected in the Family where he has been retain’d 
for fome Years. The young Woman likewife is a Fa- 
-yourite with his Miftrefs, who will give her the beft of 
Charaéters. She has a fine Breaft of Milk, is per- 
fedtly neat, tho’ plain, very lively, and as healthy as — 
“you can with. I no ways doubt. but when you fee 
her, you will be pleas’d with her Appearance. 
Notwithftanding their Circumftances are fomewhat 
~ marrow, they live above Want, and as her Hufband is 
avery fober Man, fo he is exceedingly fond of little | 
Children, as well as of his Wife. 7 
They have no Superfluities, "tis true, about them ; 
but what they have is neat and decent. 
She propofes to wait on you one Day this Week, | 
and when you come to talk with her about Particulars, 
.. Edoubt not, but that you'll find fuch ready and per- 
 tinent Anfwers, as will give you perfect Satisfaction, — 
You may depend upon it, that fhe is a Woman of — 
Integrity, and would fcorn to impofe upon you. In 
fhort, Madam, I don’t know any Perfon more capa- 
ble of anfwering your Purpofe, and “tis with Pleafure 
t embrace this Opportunity of recommending One, — 
whe 
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who is truly deferving, and One on whofe Care and 
Conduct you may rely with Safety. ! 


$ 1 am, - 
| Dear Madem, _ 
Your moft obedient and 
moft faithful Servant, 
# 3 Nee I9 


ie Ee TT Bm UE. 


From aTradefman’s Wife in the City to her Neighbour, 
that wanted a good Cook. 


Madam, 


MEA HE laf: Time we drank Tea together, you inti. — 


mated to me, that you was at a great Lofs for a 


thorough Cook. The Bearer hereof has liv’d five 


Years in a Merchant’s Service, and would not have 


remov’d, but that the was unfortunately feiz’d with the 


Small-pox, and has fince been in the Country for the 
Recovery of her Health. She is now perfectly well, 
and no ways disfigur’d by that malignant Diftemper. 


She has made, tis true, her Applications to her late’ 


Miftrefs, to be receiv’d into her Family again ; but the 
Lady happen’d, it feems, to be provided to her entire 
Satisfaction. She is very ready, however, and willing 
to give her the beft of Characters. You may depend 


on it, from me, that the is ftrily honeft, perfectly fo- 


ber, of a very obliging Difpofition; and, in fhort, 
every Way well qualified for the Performance of what 
fhe promifes to undertake. If you pleafe to give your- 
felf the Trouble of paying a Vifit to her former Mi- 


Mtrefs, I doubt not in the leaft, but fhe’ll confirm what 


I have here ventur’d to fay in her Behalf. "Tis my 
humble Opinion, you may wait a long Time before 
you find out One more fit for your Purpofe. If upon 


Seay 
Bi hs bet ay 


Enquiry you fhould approve of her, I thall be glad of © 


being the Means of bringing you together. 


I amt, 
Madam, _ 
‘te. Your moft obedient humble Servant, 
EF: 
LEY. 
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From the fame Gentlewoman to another Lady, wha 
‘ enquir’d after a Chamber-Maid. | ie) 
Madam, ’ a : « 
; HE Bearer, Fanny Sewell, is one I have been & 
acquainted with for fome Time ; her Parents 
were fome Years ago in very good Circumftances, but — 
through unforefeen Loffes in Trade, her Father has ~¢ 
been greatly reduc’'d. As Mifs Fanny, however, is 
their only Daughter, he has fpar’d no reafonable Coft - 
in her Education, fo far at leaft as to qualify her for 
| any genteel Service ; fhe can read, write, and knows 
|  fomething of Accounts; add to this, fhe is not only — 
| a-perfect Miftrefs of all Sorts of Needle-works, but.is _ 
acknowleds’d to have a very good Tafte for Drefs. e 
As to her femper, fhe is perfectly good-natur’d, and 
no ways inclin’d to Gofliping, or cafting Reflections 
on any of her Acquaintance behind their Backs. I am 
very well fatisfied, that fhe will anfwer the Character 
I have given her. Ili bring her with me one Day 
this Week, and then you'll be able to form a better 
Judgment of her; till when, I remain, 


“ 
e Madam, 
. SENN : 5 = 
* aE Your a i ffeciionate Friend, | 


Tak PO TCR Rey. 


From a Mother in the Country to ber Daughter in Lon- 
don, charging her with being too long filent and re- 
mifs, in not acquainting ber Friends with ber Situation. 
Dear Daughter, 35 

Y QUR Father and I have often reflected on our- % 

i" felves, for our too eafy Confent to your Depar- 

ture from hence for London, tho” in Company with a” _ 

1 ‘near Relation, with whom we thought we could fafely | 

truft you, and in whofe Power (we were fenfible) it 
was to ferve you. Tis now near three Months fince 
we have had one Line, either from her or you. All « 
your Friends are impatient to hear whether you are 3 

‘fettled or not; and whether your long journey has 

| anfwer'd — 


“eWay es “a 
~ anfwer’d your Expeétations. Friends may prove falfe; a 
if therefore you have met with any Difappointments, 
never be afham’d to own them. I charge you, there- 
fore, let me hear from you by the next Poft, be your 
Situation good or bad. I am willing to hope for the 
_beft; but in cafe you have met with no Service fuitable 
to the Education we have given you, return immedi- 
ately ; our Circumftances are not fo narrow, but that 
“we thall be glad to receive you, and that in the mof& 
“affeftionate Manner, We would not have you be a 
Burden to my Coufin, or to live in a State of Depen- 
dence. Confider then our Uneafineis ; confider too, 
how well you are belov’d by all your Relations g¢- 
neral here ; and then confider with yourfelf, whether 
your Silence is any ways juftifiable. Ina Word, your 
‘Father and I thall be inconfolable till we hear from yous 

Lam your affectionate Mother, 


a LET TERE. 
Honoured Madam, : 


I'T'H too much Juttice, I muft own, both my» 
W Father and you reprove me. 1 am perfedily 
afham’d of my gro{fs Negleét, and faithfully promife. 
never to offend you more in that Particular. °Tis with 
Pleafure, however, that I can aflure you, that my good 
Coufin with whom you entrufted me, has aéted with 
as much Tendernefs and Indulgence towards me, as if 
I had been her Daughter,. I have wanted for nothing 
during my Abfence from you; and the only Reafon of 
Our mutual Silence was, that fhe was determin’d to 
fettle me to my Satisfaétion before we wrote. Tho’: 
this'is the true State of the Cafe, I cannot juftify her 
Remifinefs, much lefs-my own, where my Duty was 
concern'd. Dear Madam, reft fatisfied, that T am: , 
planted, through my good Coufin’s indefatigable Care 
of me, in one of the belt of Families. I am treated. 
with the utmoft Refpe&t, and fet about nothing, that is- 
beneath my Station, or what I can, and ought to com- 
ply with, if I am not wanting to myfelf. If T meet 
with any Alteration, which I have no Manner of Rea- 
fon, however, to fufped, you may depend on hearing 

. f] 
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of my Complaints. I return you and my Father tens 
thoufand Thanks for your affectionate Invitation home; ; 
» but I think ’tis my Duty to eafe you of an unneceflary ) 
Expence, when I am capable of maintaining myfelft 
with Credit and Reputation. When I have had Trial] 
of the Family a Month or two longer, I fhall be: 
better able to form a Judgment, whether my prefentt 
happy Situation is thoroughly confirm’d, or not. Be: 
-affur’d, however, in either Cafe, you fhall never have: 
~ Occafion to charge me with Remiffnefs in Writing for! 
the future. J am, ‘es 5 | = 
_» Honoured Madam, . 

ee Your dutiful Daughter, 
~ Ba TER VIL. : 
From a Maid Servant in London, acquainting her Pa-- 
rents in the Country with a Propofal of Marriage thats 
had been made her, and requefting their impartial) 
Thoughts on an Affair of fo great Importance. Ss 


- Honoured Father and Mother, 3 
ERVICE, you are fenfible, is no Inheritance,, 
and tho’ I have no Diftafte to the Place I have: 

now been in for thefe five Years paft; yet, methinks, . 

I fhould be glad to fettle in the World, and live free: 
from Dependence, in cafe that fhould be my happy; 

Lot. I have now Addrefles made to me by one Mr. 

Meanwell, a Freeman of the City, and in a reputable: 
Way of Bufinefs. He has liv’d in the Neighbourhood’ 
aany Years, and has the general Character of a very, 
fober, diligent Man, and an excellent Artift in his Pro- 
feflion, which is that of an Upholder. My Mafter and | 

Miftrefs, by whom I flatter myfelf I am well beloy’d, 

‘and who wifh me well, perfuade me very ftrenuoufly) 
to embrace the Offer; neither am I mytelf any ways) 
averfe to fuch a Change of my Condition. However, 

i have fufpended my Anfwer, till I can hear from you. 

If therefore you approve of his Propofals or not 

(which I have fent you enclos’d) let me hear from you! 

in a Polt or two, and Vil give him an Anfwer without 

farther Hefitation. Be aflur’d, however, that notwith- 
flanding 


aS wa eee a 
flanding he has but little to expect, either from me, or 
any of my Friends, as I have long fince taken the 
Freedom to tell him the Truth; yet I will not ab(6- 
lutely conclude on any Thing in his Favour, till I have 
your joint Approbation; for I am determin’d ever to 
fub{cribe mytelf, 
pe _ Your dutiful Daughter, oi 
) . PKL 
. ~ @ dekh TT ER Vile. 7 . 
; The Parents Anfwer. 
Dear Jenny, 


R7 OUR Mother and I thank you for your dutiful 
Y Application to us in a Concern of fo great Mo- : 
ment, All we can do is, to beg of God to blefs you * 
and direct you in this your intended Settlement. oo. eos 
we live at too great a Diftance to pay you a perfonak, ee 
Vifit, we thall freely fubmit the Condué of the whole a 
Affair to your own Prudence and Difcretion. You are 
old enough to make Choice for yourfelf ; and "tis evi- 
dent, by your Precautions, that you have taken it into 
your ferious Confideration.. As you are fo perfecily 
well fatisfied with your Loyer’s Chara@er; as your 
Mafter and Miftrefs feems to confirm it; and as you 
have fuch a'fair Profpeé&t of Succefs by your joint’En- 
deavours ; we hereby give you both our Bleflings, and | 
our free Confents. All that we are forry for is, that ~ 
we can make your intended Hufband no fuitable Re- 
turn, Let us know, however, when your Marriage 
fhall be actually confummated, and we will ftrain a 
Point in your Favour. We will contribute at leat. 
fomething towards Houfe-keeping. Pray prefent our — 
Love and Refpeéts to him, tho’ unknown. All your 

Relations here join in their good Wifhes for your Well. 
‘doing ; and we think ourfelves the fooner you are fet. © 

_tled the better. We are, ee? To gle 
os Your truly loving Father and Mother, § 


J. and R. H. i 
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LET Tee ex. “= 
Prom the Same to her Parents, informing them of the 
~Confummation of her Marriage. _ 
Honoured Father and Mother, 
HIS comes to inform you, that Mr. Meanwell- 
and I are now actually Man and Wife; but that, 
as his Houfe and Shop are not yet perfettly fitted up 
to his Satisfagtion, I fhall “continue for about three 
‘Weeks or a Month with my good Mafter and Miftrefs, 
till it will fuit with his Convenience to take me home, 


- They are fo well pleas’d with my Settlement, that 


they have made me a voluntary Prefent of five Guineas 
towards Houfe-keeping. What {mall Matter of Mo- 
ney I have fav’d in my Service, Mr. Meamwell has 


ee | 


- given me for Pin-Money, as he calls it, I had no 


Thoughts of concluding this Match fo foon as I navel 
done; but when I had produc’d your Anfwer to my 
Taft, he would never let me reft till | had added my 
own Confent to yours. I hope I fhall have no Occa- 
fion to repent of my Compliance with his Paffion for — 
me, fince his Intentions, I dare fay, were ftriily ho- 
nourable. He prefents his Duty to you both, tho’ 
unknown, and joins with me in defiring you to put 
yourfelves to no Manner of Inconvenience, out of any — 


“natural Love and Afte@tion for me; fince he has af- ' 


fur’d me, and has order’d me to tell you fo, that he : 
doubts not but to be able, through his own Induftry 
and the Bleflings of God on his Endeavours, to main- 
tain me very well, and to permit me to make as good 
an Appearance as any of his Neighbour’s Wives, that 
have any Conduct and Oeconomy ; he defires I fhould 
always go neat and decent, but not to affect, as- 
many young Wives do, dreffing in all the Colours, of 
the Rainbow. In a Word, I have a fair Profpect of 
being very happy, and fhall make it my daily Study to — 
make him fo; which, with your joint Prayers for the” 


more fo. Without any farther Seem, therefore 


_ Continuance or our bore will be a Means to make " 


‘we fhall fub{cribe ourfelves, 


* Your moft dutiful Son and Daughter, ae 
o J. and H. Meanwell. 


ont il 


> Be. 
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| Youne WoMan’s GU IDE 
A om et OO. EE : a 
ART of NUMBERS. 


3 A RITHMETICK is the dre of working by 
Numbers. = ie 
_ Properly fpeaking, all Operations in Avithmetick are 
nothing elfe but Addition and Subtraétion ; for Multipli- 
cation is frequent Addition, and Divifion is frequent 
SudtraLion. oe es. 
The Valuing or Reading of Numbers is call’d No- 
tation, or Numeration. ‘ 
In Valuing of Numbers, only three Places are pe- 
culiarly to be regarded ; namely, Units, Tens, and 
Hundreds ; for all Places exceeding thefe three have | 
only new Names added to them. 
__ Make a Comma, therefore, at every third Flace (be 
the Range of Figures ever fo long) from the right 
Hand; which three Places make a Period, and are al- 
ways Units, Tens, and Hundreds fingly ; or with . 
their new Names. ye 
Obferve the following Scheme. 
123,450,789, 


oe Which muft be read thus: 

One Hundred twenty-three Millions, four Hundred. 
fifty-fix Thoufand, feven Hundred and Eighty -nine. 

By which it appears, that 789, is the firft Period, or 
Period of Units; 456, the fecond Period, or Period of 
Thoufands; and 123, the third Period, or Period of 
Millions. 7 ees : 

And fo on as far as you pleafe ; as for Example ; 


123,450,789,987,054,321. 


Which muft be edd thus, One Hundred twenty- 
three Quadrillions, or Millions of Millions of Millions 


OF 6!) KS 
of Millions ; four Hundred fifty-fix Trillions, or Mil- 
lions of Millions of Millions; feven Hundred eighty- — 
nine Billions, or Millions of Millions; nine Hundred 
eighty feven Million, fix Hundred fifty-four Thoufand, | 
three Hundred and twenty-one. ; 


| Of ADDITION. 
fA Ddition is the Gathering, or Collection of divers 
“Sums intoone. —~ 
Rute the First. . cs 
Obferve the true Places of each particular Sum, by — 
fetting the Units of all the Patts under each other, and 
the like of the Texs, and Hundreds, &c. 
a As for Inftance : 4 
Suppofing the Sums underneath to be either Pounds, K 
Shillings, or Pence, or any Thing elfe. 4 being the — 
right Method of Difpofal, and B being the erroneous — 


Way. 
» C256 256 . 
Ak AY B<a4i a 
32 32 : 
86 i 


) mi 9 
By which it Prcae that in the erroneous Methed © 
there are 657 Pounds, Shillings, or Pence, fet down — 
more than what ought to have been, which muft be ~ 
earefully avoided. “ah 
Reve the Seconp. + 
If the whole of any Row cannot be exprefs’d by — 
one Figure, fet down the laft only, either Figure or 
~ Cypher, and carry the Number on to the next Row; 
and fo to the End of the Sum. ~ 4 
EXAMPLE, . <4 
#791 The firft Row from the Bottom to the Top is — 
23 5, 3,1, which make g ; fet down therefore your 
5 nine, as being a fingle Figure; then fay, two — 
-——- and nine make eleven, which not being capable — 
‘ 819 of being exprefs‘d by one Figure only, but thus 
=—— (11) fet downonly the laft one, and carry the 
other 1 to the next Row; and then fay, one — 
that I borrow’d, and 7 makes 8, which makes the — 
whole 819, as in the Margent. . 
EXAMPLE © 


nt! 


Le SD 
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Examete II. 


) 489 The firft Row from the Bottom to the Top = 4 


656 1,6, g, that is fixteen; fet down fix and carry 
32% one. ‘The next Row being 2, 5, 8; fay one 
=m—= that I borrow’d and 2 is 3, and 5 is 8, and 8 is 
1466 fixteen, which fixteen, as they cannot be ex- 
w——— prefs’d by one fingle Figure, but thus (16) fet 
: down the 6 and carry one to the next Row. . 
‘Then fay, one that I borrow’d and 3 is 4, and 6 is 10, 
and 4.is 14; which, as you have no farther to proceed, 
muft be fet down 14; fo that the whole makes 1466. 

In the Addition of Numbers of various Denomina- 
tions, fet down that which remains, exceeding the 
next Integer, and carry that Integer on. But before 
you. begin to praétife, make yourfelf Miftrefs of the 
feveral ‘Tables annex’d to this Compendium. yy 


EXAMPLE, 
or ea 
3 7 6 
918 9 
EZ. O02 7g 


Say nine and fix is fifteen, which being three Pence 
ever the Shilling, fet down 3, and carry one; then 
fay, one that I carried, and 18 is 19, and feven is 26, 
which being fix Shillings over a Pound, fet down fix, 
and carry one. Then fay, one that I carried, and 
nine is ten, and three is thirteen, which, as you have 
no farther to proceed, muft be fet down 13. So 
that your whole Sum amounts to 13 /. 6s. 3d. 

To prove any Sum in your Addition to be right, (be 
it longer or fhorter) is either to work the Sum upwards 
firft, and downwards afterwards ; or elfe, to feparate 
the uppermoft Line, as in 4 in the following Sum; 
caft up the Reft, that is, BC, which make up the 
Sum £, which, when added to 4, will be equal to D. 
As for Inflance. 


A 236 B 452 
Basz C 29 
C26, —e 
el 481 add 
D7 A 236 which make 


D717 Of 
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Of SUBTRACTION. 


HIS takes the /efer Number from the greatirs, 
: that the Difference may be known. . 
Rute. 
_ The defer Sum muft always be the /ower; but if 
~ any Figure of the /oqver Sum be greater than that above 
it, ten is to be borrow’d, and in your Mind to be fet 
before the upper Figure ; for which ten, or Figure I 
mutt be paid to the next Figure below. 
EXamMPLE. 
As 7241 Total 
3652 Subtractor 
3589 Remainder 
Thus 2 from: cannot be fubtracted; borrow ten, 
therefore, and fay, 2 from 11, and there remains 9 3 
one that I borrow’d, and 5 make 6 ; then fay, 6 from 
2 cannot be fubtracted ; but borrow ten, as before, and. 
fay, 6 from 14, and. there remains 8. One that I 
borrow’d, and fix make 7; feven from z cannot be 
fabtragted ; ‘borrow ten, therefore, as before, and fay, 
7 from 12, and there remains 5. One that I boreal 
and 3 make 4; then fay, 4 from 7 and there remain | 
three ; which when fet down will make 3589. 
PROOF. 
Add the  ibteaor B, to the Number fubtra&ted D, — 
and they mutt be equal to the Total 4. ¥4 


2 One ub, 
3589 D 
7241 A 
In Sums of divers Denominations, borrow the next — 
Integer. ; 
yo see EXAMPLE. 


5 7 6 Beginthus: 7 from 6 cannot be fubtra@ted; 

39 7. then borrow an Integer from the next Rows 
which is one Shilling, or twelve Pence, — 
4 17 11 which added to 6 make 18 Pence; then fay, — 
eeeweree 7 from 18 and there remains 11; then one — 

Shilling, that I borrow'd, and 9 are 10, 

tc 


; ’ a 
me 
/ n 


e Los 

ten from 7 eannot be fubtraéted, borrow, therefore, 
the next Integer, that is one Pound, or 20 Shillings, 
which put to the 7 make 27 Shillings: ‘Then fay, 10 
from 27, and there remains 17 Shillings. Then go 
on, and fay, oneI borrow’d, and 3 make 4; 4 from 
§ and there remains one; making in the whole, as in 
the Margent, 1/7. 175. 11d. _ 


| Of MULTIPLICATION. 
4 ULTIPLICATION is inftead of frequent 


Addition. : 
Ae eee om ar 
i times 3 Is yee ; 
12 3 
% - 


Peculiar Care muft be taken to place the Produc 
right, : : 
. Rute. 8 

Let each Multip/icator go through all the Figures of 
the Multiplicand. 

The firft Figure of each Produ muft begin at the 
Place belonging to its Mydriplicator, reckoning from 
the right Hand; and every Figure muft ftand direally 
under the Figure above it. 


EXAMPLE. 


456 Multiplicand 
_ 23 Multiplicator 


1368 Product firft 
-gi2 Product fecond 


10488 Total. 
The Produ& of 3 muft begin direétly under the Fi- 
gure 3; the Product of 2 direétly under it, and be 
Gartried on in a ftraight Line; as in the following Ex- 
- ample 
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ample of A, which is plac’d right, and B, where the a 
Figures are falfely difpos’d. 


True Falfe — 
A 446 B 456 
23 22 
1368 1368 
giz giz 
10488 2280 


From whence the Lofs arifing from the Mifplacing — 
of the Figures evidently appears; the right Difpofi- — 
tion of them, therefore, as we have before obferv’d, 
ought to be your principal Care. . 

If there be Cyphers at the End of either the Multi- 
plicand or Multiplicator, mifs them, and only fet the 
Produés in their proper Places, and add all the Cy-— 
phers at the laft. 


EXAMPLE. 


1000 205 
170 106 
170000 1230 
205 
Ras ne : 
21730 


When a Place is only advanc’d by a Cypher make | 
a Dot. . 


Proor. 


Subtract each Produ& but the Firft from the Total, — 
and the Remainder will be equal to the firft Product. 

Or, if the Total be divided by the Multiplicator, 
the Quotient will give the Multiplicand. is 

Or, if the Tota/ be divided by the Mulsipttcane the 
Quotient will give the Multiplicator. 
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Of DIVISION. 
IVISION is frequent Subtra&ion, which — 
takes the Divifor from the Dividend, as often 

as it can; fo that the Number found is call’d the 
Quotient. . 
EXAMPLE, 


3) 6 (2: That is to fay, how many Times can three 
_ be taken out of 6? Anfwer, Twice only. 
RULE. 

When a Sum is to be divided by a fingle Figure, afk 
how many Times that Figure is contain’d in the firft 
Figure or Figures that are greater than the Figure pro- 
pos’d? In the Quotient write down that Anf{wer : 
Then multiply the Divifor by that Quotient, and fet 
it under the Figures of the Dividend; then fubtra& it 
from that Dividend, fetting the Remainder underneath ; 
draw a Line above it, and bring down the next Figure, 
and work it as before. , | 

The following antient Memorial Diffich comprehends 
the whole Work of Divifion in its proper Order. 


Firft af how oft ? In Quotient Anfwer make; 
Then multiply, fubtrad ; a new Divivvat taka 
Dividend 
Divifor 8)1621(202 Quoticnt 
| 16 


Heat aaia nit, 
21 
16 


Remains. 5 

Rue. | 

_ If any Figures remain, they muft be reduc’d to De- 

nominations of a lefler Quantity, if you will go on to 
divide thems : 

The whole Divifor muft always be taken together ; 

and the Figures of the Dividend muf be reckon’d from 

the Left-Hand, , 


ExaM- 


me 
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EXAMPLE. 
, 34)142342( | 
Try whether the Divifor 34, can be found in the twes 
firft Figures; if not, add the next, and call them ana 
Hundred forty-two, &c. 
If the Divifor confifts of more Figures than two,, 
make a Tab/e as hereunder. 
708)41127( 708—1 
1416——2 
2124-3 
283 2—4 
3540-5, Se. 
. PROOF. 
If the Divifor be multiplied by the Quotient, or thee 
Quotient by the Divifor, the Produét muft be equal to» 
the Dividend, only remembring to add to the Produd?? 
the Figures that remain, or it will want fo much off 


the Dividend. 


EXAMPLE.  Proor. 
3)1420(473 : 473 
12 3 
22 14.19 
21 Add 1 
fe) | 1420 
9 revit | 
1 Remains. 


Here follows one general Rule to be obfervdt. 
throughout all the various Branches of Arithmetick.. 

Wherever you find it dificult to Work any -large! 
Sum, try a little one firft, and do it by thefe Rules; 
and the fame Method of Working, which initrudts } 
you in the leait, will direct you likewife in the Execus 
tion of the largeft Sum whatever. 


RiBDi orb ON 


EDUCTION, or altering the Names of! 
R Numbers, is either frequent Mutiplication, of | 
requent Divi/iom 
N. 8B. 


(-@7) 


N. B. If you want to make your Numbers more, it. 


8 Mudtiplication, 7. e. Reduéiion defcending ; if you 


want to make them lefs, “tis Diwifion, or Reduction 


afcending. 
Rute for the Firf. 


Multiply the given Number by the Inéegers con- 


tain’d in one of that Number ; as, 

How many. Farthings in five Shillings ? Multiply the 
yiven 5 by 48, the Number of Farthings in a Shilling. 
a Ruus for the Second. 

Which tells how many greater are contain’d in the 
lefs Denomination ; as, . 

How many Shillings in 240 Farthings ? Divide the 
siven Number 240, by that Number which makes up 
in Intcgex of the Sum fought ;. as, divide z40 by 48, 
the Number of Farthiags in a Shilling. | 

The Divifor, or Multiplier, mutt always be an In- 
ger Of the,Sum fought ; and if any remain, they are 
of the fame Nature with the Words of the Queftion, — 


PENCE Vins, 


Be frre rae eR et 
20ae. 6 12 7s I 
30 2 6 £4 2 
40 3 4 3 
oe 42 Goo. 4 
fo eo Ce we 
TO AO 92° G 
80, 6 8 Choe 7 
tee 96 8 

199... 8-4. roo"? G 

Wao, 9 2 120° 10 

120° "10 0 | rez cy 

144 12 
K MULTI 
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MULTIPLICATION Taste. 


2 Times 2 is 4 


1 CONT DAM BO 
oe oe 
co Af NO COO 


3 Times 


Ne) 


WW ONT Qin Bo | 
aed 
co 


0 ONE D1 > 
N 
fore) 


devencunieg wesw 


qeeey ne 


5 Times rong 


6 Times 6 36 
7 42 
8 48 
9. 54, 


7 Times 7 is 49 
a 


5o 
9 9% 
8 Times 8 64 
9 Tt 
g Times 9g 81 
11 Times 2 #5 22 
Cte 
4. 445 
5 ae 
6 665 
7. JZ 
8 88) 
9 o9e 
10 110} 
In 120 
12. 13@9 


usage GemetGsas nese bes 


12 Times 2 is 244 


(99) 
Tae hee Seconds. 
Minutes) 60 
Hours} 6o! 3600 
Natural Day| 24) 1440} 86400 
._ Weeks\ 7) 168] 10080] 604800 


Seem ace re ERS A 


Lunar Months| 4) 281 672| 40320) 2419200} 


_ Year| i 3152130518756 525969; 31557600, - 


Thirteen Lunar Months, one Day, and fix Hours 
make one Solar Vear, which are divided intatwelve 
Months in the Almanacks, and called Calendar 
Months. 


Wine Measures. 


Gallons. Gallons. 

Hoglbeads. | 63 Tierce | 42 

Pipe or But. { 2 | 126 ‘425 bee 
cued ee ae Ge ee g F126 


3y this Meafure all Wines, Brandies, Spirits, Meed, 
. Cycer, Perry, and Oil are meafured. 


Beer Measures. Pints. 
| Quarts. | oe 
le CTE ates 
Gallons. | 2 4 | 8 
Firkins. ics [ Lo. 1 354 “92 


ehildrkins }- 2. | 18 | 36° 4 42 l 144 
le A ENT NT‘ emma 
fees | 2 | 4 | 36 | 72 Yi4e [288 
Sh Fe ae eS aS RTT a a ae pe 


_ The Duty or Excife upon Strong Beer and Aye, is 


)5. Od. per Barrel, and upon Small Beer and Ale, 15. 6d. 


er Barrel, A Barrel of Beer contains 36 Gallons, and 
1 Barrel of 4/e 32, as you may fee in the refpeive 
Tables of Ale and Beer Meature. 


K. 2 ALE 
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Ave Measures. Pints. 
ff Duarte 

ROA Ree Amir eee ie § 

Gallons. | 2 | 4 1-8 

Fivkins’ a G A a1 Gre 2 | 64. 
Kilderkins. |-2 | 16° 4 32. -|, 64. 1.128 


— oR a ee ~ 


Barrel. | 2 {4 | 32 [64 [128 |-256 


Veffels for Butter, Fifh, and Soap, are made after : 
the Ale-Meafure, 12 Ale Batrels make a Laft. 


Dry Measures. . Pints. 

Quarts \ 2. 

Pottles | Pe 4 

Gallons | 2 | rig etc 

Pecks |---| al 8]. 16 

“ Bafbeh t. a-} 8-4-3264). 32 6S 
Quarters | 8) 321 64 | 128| 256] «612- 
Oso PELELIN ETE OEE ae 
Laji| 2 | 10 | 80 | 320] 640 | 1283 | 2560 [5120 | 


A Bafhel, Water-Meafure, contains 5 Pecks. Some 
make 6 Quarters of Meal a Wey, and 1 Wey 3 Quarters, 
a Laft.. By this Meafure, Corn, Salt, Coals, Lead- 
Ore, Oifters, Muf{cles, and other dry Goods are mea- 
f{ured. | 
Croru MEasureE. Inches) | 

: Naik}. 22 
Quarters| 4 19” 
Yard’ 416} 36 
Ell Englifo\ 5 | 20 | 45 
EI Flemifo\ 3. [S24 27 

Note, All Scotch and Jri/ Linnens are bought and 
fold by the Yard Englifb, but all Dutch Linnens are 
bought by the Ell Flemife, and fold by the Ell Englifh.. 


— os 


LawxD 


(for } 
Banp MEasuREs. Inches 
Feet : | “12 


AIOE 


Yards \ go 36 


Poles) si) 162 | 198, 


Furlongs |_40 | 220 | 660 | 7920 


Miles | 8 | 330 11760 [5280 | 63360 
In this Table, the Pole or Perch, is computed to be 
16 Feet and an half, which is the Statute Meafure 3; 
but there are fome cuftomary Meafures which are 
more ; as for Fens and Woodlands they reckon 18 Feet 
to the Pole, and for Forefts 21. 


“Troy WEIGHT. Grains. 
Carat. | 20 


Py] 

Once | 20 Fy  24 | 

Side, § 2, 240 5 fabs 4 

By Troy Weight is weighed Gold, Silver, Jewels, 

Amber, Bread, Corn, and Liquors ; and from this ~ 

er all Meafures for wet and dry Commodities are. 
taken. 


APOTHECARIES WEIGHT. Grains 
Scruples, | 20°F 
Drans. | 3 ES Go 


Ounces. | | ua 2 
| 5750 


Pounds. | 12 | “96 | 238° 

Apothecarie:, in making up their Medicines, ufe this: 
Weight; but they buy and fell their Drugs by the 
_ Averdupots. ) 


AVERDUPOIS WEIGHT. - Dreams. 
“¢ ‘Dramas 2 ’ “G 
Ounces. | 16 


Ponds. |. 16 | 256° 


Dyarters.\ 28 | 448 | 7168 
Hundreds. | 4| 442 | 1792 | 28072 § 


Tun. | 20 80} 2240 | 35840 | 572.440 | 


By 


ioe 


_ By, Averdupois Weight is weigh’d all Manner of 
Things that have Wafte 3 as “all Phyfical Drugs and 
Grocery, Rofin, Wax, Pitch, Tar, Tallow, Soap, 
Hemp, flax, &c. 3 

Tho’ we have given our Female Pupils, it muft be 
confefs’d, but a very tranfient’ and imperfect Idea of 
the Art of Numbers, in the few preceding Pages ; 
yet we flatter ourfelves, if thofe firft Principles be but 
Once rightly comprehended, and render’d familiar by 
Practice, they will anfwer in fome Meature the End 
propos’d. In. order, however, to make this thort 
Branch of our new Undertaking as ufeful andinfruce- 
tive as we poflibly can, in fo narrow a Compafs,; we 
fhall conclude it with a general Form to be obfery’d in 
keeping a Yournal, or Day-Book, wherein muft be en- 
‘tred all their Difburfements and Receipts; andthe 
Manner of Balancing every fuch Weekly or Monthly 
Account, whichwill be ‘all that can reafonably be re- 
quired from fuch young Houfewives, for whofe Service 
the following Initructions. are peculiarly. drawn up. 


D January 153-38. 9d4 SDS January Sipe a > 
I} Paid fer a Leg 2. 
E{Receiv'd of 4. B. j of Mutton. a 
(my Matter) to- = For Turnips fe) 
wards Provifions 4 eae For alegof Veal o 
for the Houfe, “ Fora fmallTurbot o 
3 2{| For slb of freth 
butter, at 8d per bo 
pound 
4 |Receiv’d more of ae 4 pound of falt o 
C.D. (my Mafter’s $; ro}3} fora pail Pyeer"P 
Clerk, per Order. aot a ftone jar ~~o 
4} sOreges fe) 
5.| For slb of fu- 2 
‘gar, at 6d per Ib § © 
6 Receiv’d more of Boaroins : eae aac 
my Miftreis, 7} For milk fe) 
Paid this week 1 
Ballance*in my 2. 
hands Sr 
Reeciy’d in all 2 18 6 2 18° 


os : ( 103.) | | 
OIIOIOISINIOK DIODE 
ee adele THB shy, ; 
CoMPLEaT MARKET-WOMAN; 
Berd 31 GR 2 


PWS TRU CTT O ng 


For the judicious Choice of all Kinds of 


Provifions, 


3 foes 
| B E-E R, Bhi, 
HE bett Ox Beef will always have an open 
| { Grain; it will have likewife an oily and ten. 
der Smoothnets, in cafe jt be young; when you find. 
it fpungy and rough, you may.depend upon its being 
old. The Neck, however, and the Brifcuit, and 
fuch Other Parts as are more fibrous than the reft, will 
be rougher than in any other Parts, hotwithfanding 
the Meat be young. If ’tis good {pending Meat, the 
Lean of it will be of an agreeable Carnation red Co- 
lour, the Fat of it rather white than yellow, and the 
Suet perfectly white. . 
If you propofe to buy Cow-Beef, you'll find the 
Grain of it not {o Open as the former ; ‘the Lean will 
be of a paler Hue, and the Fat confiderably whiter. 
Before you fix upon ‘the Price, make a Dent upon it 
With your Finger, With fome Strength, and in cafe 
tis young, the Imprefion, in a very little Time, will 
Not be difcern’d. _ ; ge 
As to the Grain of Bull-Beef, it will be clofer and 
finer, and the Coléur of a lefs pleafant red, and tho? 
harder to take Impreflion, will rife fooner, "The Fat 
of it will have 4 rankifh Smell, and be very grois and 
brous. It willbe exceflively tough, in cafe it be old, 
and tho’ you pinch it hard, "twill fearce take any im- 
preflion, The Colour of it, op the other Hand, if it 


C ro4 ) 
be frefh, will be very lively, but dark and dufky,. if it 
be ftale; you'll find it likewife moift and clammy. If 
it happen to be bruis’d, the Part fo injur’d will look 
black, or at leaft of a dark dufky Colour. 
ty PsOr Be Kk. 
EFORE you buy it, pinch the Lean of it be- 
tween your Fingers, and you'll find it break, if 
it be young; the Fat of it too, like Lard, will be 
foft and pulpy ; and your Nails, when you-nip the 


Skin’ of it, will make an Impreffion: On the other - 


Hand, if the Lean be tough, and the Fat fpungy and 
rough, you may affure yourfelf tis old. The fame 
Judgment is to be form’d of it, when the Rind is 
ftubborn, and your Nails will not eafily enter it. 


In cafe ’tis either a Boar, or a Hog that has been. 
gelt when at full Growth, you'll find the Flefh rougher _ 


and ‘harder than common; the Skin of it will be 


thicker, the Lean of an unpleafant red, and the Scent _ 


of it very rank. 


To find out whether it be frefh or ftale, try the ‘ 


Springs or Legs, by putting your Fingers under the 
Bone that fticks out; and by fmelling to your Fingers 
afterwards, you'll difcover with Eafe, whether ‘tis any 
ways tainted; befides, if it be fiale, the Skin will be: 
clammy, and warmifh, but if new, “twill be fmooth 
and cool. ; 


Never buy any Pork, when you find a Quantity of 


Kernels in the Fat of it; for then "tis meafly, and | 


carefully to be avoided. : 
| MUTTON 


O chufe any Part of the Sheep, take fome fmalk 
Part of the Flefh between your Fingers, and 


pinch it; you.may conclude "tis young, if you find it — 
tender, and,foon returns to its former Place; but ’tis — 
old, in cafe it wrinkles and fo remains. If it be 


young likewife, the Fat will part from the Lean with 
Eafe ; but "twill flick clofer, and be very clammy and 
fibrous, if it be old. 


When you find the Fat {pangy, the Lean rough, and 
of adeep red, and won’t rife when you have made an 
Imprefion. 
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Impreflion on’t: Add to this, if the Grain be clofe, 
depend on’t ’tis Ram-Mutton. ; 

If the Lean be of a paleith Colour, and the Fat ra- 
ther yellow than white; if you find it loofe at the 
Bone, and when {queez’d, fome Drops of Water iffue 
from it, you may reafonably fufpeét that the Sheep 
had the Rot. If you would purchafe a Fore-quarter, 
cait your Eye on the Vein in the Neck ; if you find it 
, ruddy; and of a Sky-colour, ’tis freth ; but "ts, near 
upon the Taint, if it be yellowifh; and depend on’t, 
tis actually tainted, if it be green. 

If you want the Hind-quarter, fmell under the Kid- 
ney, and if the Scent be faint, or any ways difagree- 
able, “tis ftale; and “tis the fame, if you try the 
Knuckle, and find it’s more iimber than ordinary. 

If you would buy a Fore-quarter of Lamb, obferve 
the Neck Vein; if you find it yellowith or greenifh, 
depend on’t, if it b> not actually tainted, it is very 
near the Point ; but if the Vein be of an azure or Sky- 
-blue Colour, ’tis perfe@ly fweet and good, | we 

if you want the Hind-quarter, try the Knuckle, 
and {mell under the Kidney. If the former be limber, 
and a faint Scent arifes from the latter, be affur’d ’tis 
ftale, and not for your Purpofe. ; | 

If_you want only a Lamb’s Head, obferve whether 
the Eyes are fank or wrinkled; and if fo, “tis tales but | 
new and fweet, if they are plump and lively, : 

VELA, Le | 
] F you would purchafe a Shoulder, éonfult the Vein 
# of it; for if it be either of a green, yellow, or 
blackith Colour; or if it be more foft, clammy, or 
limberer than ordinary, "tis ftale; but if it be of a 
bright red, ’tis freth, and but newly kill’d. It is upon 
the Point of Tainting, if not aftually tainted, when 
you obferve any green Spots about it. However, let 
your Smell be your Guide; for ’twill fmell mufty if it 
has been wrapp’d up in wet Cloths. | 

If you want a Loin, fmell under the Kidney ; for it 
always taints there fir, And if you fiad the Flefh of 
it flimy and foft, *tis then flale ; if a Neck ora Breaft, 
they taint at the upper End firft, if they appear yel-. 

lowith 
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lowith or greenifh ; and if you find the Sweet-bread 
On the latter clammy, néver buy it. ‘The Leg will be 
ftiff in the Joint, if but newly kill’d; but in cafe “tis 
limber, and the Fleth clammy, and has green Spots 
Intermix’d with yellow upon ft, “tis ftale, and good for 
little. Take Notice, the Fleth of a Cow-Calf is not 
of fo red a Colour, neither is it fo frm grain’d as that 
of a Bull-Calf. And as to the Fat of it, "tis not fo 
much cuidled. 


BRAWN. 


O form a right Judgment of Brawn, as to its 
Age; if you perceive the Rind to be exceilively 
thick, depend on’t ‘tis eld; but if moderate, -it is 
young. “And you may take it likewife for granted, 
that ’tis Barrow, or Sow-Brawn, and not of a Boar, in 
cafe you find both the Rind and the Fat tender. 
VENISON, oe Se 
Beow you buy a Baunch, a Shoulder, or any 
other flefhy Part of the Sides, take a fmall fharp- 
pointed Knife, and thruft it in where you think proper, 
and inftantly draw it back; then apply the Blade to your 
Nofe, which will iafallibly difcover whether ’tis rank 
or Sweet. Was 
_ Ifyou would purchafe any other Part, firt-obferve 
the Colour of the Meat; for it will be blackifh, and 
have yellowith or greenish Specks in it, if it be tainted ; 
if you tind the Flefh tough and hard, and the Fat con- 
tracted, you may take it for granted that ’tis old. 


ai ot ACE TA A MM Se 
; A ‘RY them with a fmall fharp-pointed Knife, as 


is dire&ted above for Venifon; and when you — 
have drawn it, if you find the Blade-has a fine Flavour, — oe 
‘and the Knife be but a very litle daub’d, you may con- 


Clude the Ham- is {weet and good; but if your Knife 
be all over fmear’d, has a rank Scent, and a Haut- 
Sout iffue from the Vent-hole, ’tis certainly tainted. 


ENGLISH GAMMONS.. 
| O chufe thefe, take the fame Methods as with 
the above-mention’d Hams. In regard, how- 
ever, to the other Parts, try the Fat, if it feels seh! 
‘2 : an 
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and looks white, and does not crumble; if the Fleth 
bears a good Colour, and fticks clofe to the Bone, ’tis 
goods but if the Lean has any yellow Streaks in it, 
‘tis then rufty, or at leaft will be fo in a very fhort 
Time. 


BUTTER. 


ON’ T truft wholly to your Tafte when you go 
D to buy Butter ; but try in the Middle, and then 
you can’t well be impos’d on, if your Smell and 
Tafte be both good. 


CHEESE. 


N the Choice of Cheefe, Regard muft be had to the 
I Coat of it; beware of Worms or Mites, if your 
Cheefe be old, rugged, dry at Top, or rough-coated 3 
"tis a to Maggais, if it be moift, {pungy, or full 
of Holes. If on the Outfide there be vifibly a Part 
rotten or decay’d, try the Depth of it; for the greater 
Part may be conceal’d within. | 


EGGS. 


4 Be know the Goodnefs of an Egg, clap your 

. Tongue to the great End ; if you find it has any 

Warmth, cepend upon it ’tis new, but on the other 

Hand, °tis bad, if it be quite cold. 
Anather Way, 

To difcover whether an Egg be good or bad, put it 
into a Pan of cold Water; if it falls direétly to the 
Bottom, ’tis freth ; if it fwim at the Top, depend up- 
On it ’tis rotten. . ; 

How to preferve them for Months, if good when bought. - 

Pat them into fine Wood Afhes, with their imal] 
End downwards, and turn them End-ways once at leaf 
every Week. 


Directions for the judicious Choice of 
PONT RW, 


. CAPON-S: 7 

F true, have a fat Vein on the Side of their Breafts, 
their Combs are pale, and their Bellies and Rumps 
are thick, If they are young, they have fmooth Legs 


and 
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fhort Spurs. If they are flale their Vents are loofe fe 
and open ; but clofe and hard, if new. — - % 


TURKEYS and TURKEY-POULTS. 


F they are Cocks, and young, their Legs will be 

{mooth and black; and their Spurs will be. fhort ; 
but if you find their Eyes funk in their Heads, and 
their Feet dry, they are ftale; but if their Eyes are 
lively. and their Feet limber, then they are new. 
"Make the fame Obfervation with regard tothe Hens; | 
but remark-farther, that they will have foft and open 
Vents if they are with Egg; but a clofe hard Vent, 
if not. ee 3 

As to the Poults, they are known the fame Way 
and’ you can’t be deceiv’d in their Age. 

: uA OO OR, WH EN sci is tral 

N the Choice of a Cock, obferve his Spurs, and if 

they are fhort and dubbed, then he is young. If — 
you find them either par’d or fcrap’d, you may juftly 
be jealous of a Fraud. His Vent will be open if he be 
ftale ; but hard and clofe if he be new. 

The Newnefs or Stalenefs of a Hen may be known 
by her Legs and Comb ; if they are rough, fhe’s aid; —— 
but if fmooth, fhe’s young. =~ | 

GEESE, Tame or Wild. 


; HEY are yeung if their Bills be yellowith, and 
they have but few Hairs; but if their Bills be 
‘red, and their Feet full of Hairs, then they are old 3" 
they are limber-footed when new; and dry-footed ~ 
when ftale. | 
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DUCKS, Wild and Tame. 
UCKS are thick and hard on the Belly, when ~ 
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PHEASANTS, Cock op Hens. 


HIE Cocks have dubbed Spurs if they be young ; 
[ but in cafe they are old, their Spurs will be 
both fiarp and fmall. If their Vents be fait, they are 
new; but if they be open and flabby, then they are 
{tale. 
The Hens have fmooth Legs, and their Fleflyis of 
a fine Grain, in cafe they are young. If they are 
with Egg, their Vents will be open and foft, but clofe, 
if they are not. 3 
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, ' J HEN they are old their Bills will be white, 
and their Legs of a blueith Colour. When 
they are young their Legs are yellowith, and their 
Bills black. If their Vents be fait, they are new; but 
if they be green and open, then they are ftale. If 
you find their Crops full, open their Mouths and fmell; 
for in that Cafe they will be apt to taint there, ) 


WOODCOCKS and SNIPES. 


Oodcocks are hard and thick, in cafe they are 
V\ fat; and they will be limber-footed, if they 
be new; but dry-footed if flale. If they have f{notty 
Noles, or their Throats are muddy, they are good for 
little. 


DOVES and PIGEONS, sa 
a he Dares are diftingujth’d from others . 
by a Ring round their Necks, of a purple: Co- 

Our; and in all other Parts are generally white. 

Stock Doves are larger than Ring-Doves. The 
Jove-houfe Pigeon has red Legs if he be old; if full 
n the Vent and lim! -footed, it is new; but if its 
‘ent be flabby and green, its ftale. 

Hares, Leverers, and RABBITS. 
FEN Hares are new, and jaf kill’d, they will 
be whitifh and ftiff; but their Fleth in moft 
arts will appear of a blackith Hue, and their Bodies - 
ull be limber, when they are ftale. They are old, | 
hen the Cleft in their Lips extend themfelves, and 
L their 
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their Claws.are wide and ragged. Obferve the Ear$ 
well; for if they are young, they'll tear with Eafe* 
but be dry and tough if they be old. a. ae 

If you would buy a Leveret, feel on the Fore-leg 
at 2 {mall Diftance from the Foot; and if you finda 
Knob or {mall Bone there, you won’t be impos’d on; 
but if you find no fuch Thing, "tis not a Leveret, but 
a Hare. . 

As to Rabbits, they will be limber and flimy, when, 
they are fale; but white ard ftiff if they be new. . 
Their Claws and Wool will be fhort and fmooth, int 
ere be young; but long and rough if they’ 
be old. 


Directions for the judicious Choice of all! 
Sorts of Fisu, ‘ 


{ F you want to purchafe either Salmon, Troct, Carpe 
4 Tench, Pike, Graylings, Barbel, Chub, W hitings, , 
Smelis, €c. obferve the Colour of their Gills, and 1 
try whether they open with Difficulty or Eafe ; whe=- 
ther their Eyes are funk in their Heads, or ready to 
fart out; and moreover, whether their Fins are lim: - 
ber or ftiff. Smell likewife at their Gills, and by alll 
thefe little Experiments you'll perfeCily be convine’d, , 
whether they are new or ftale. | 


T ER BoULSE IES: 
“e F thick and plump, and their Bellies are of a cream 4 
I Colour, you may pronounce them good ; but if | 
they be thin, and their Bellies ave rather blue than ® 
white, they are good for little. | 


S OA LS. | 
wr EF and thick, and their Belllies are of a cream = 
a Colour, they are good, but if limber and thin, ands 
cheir Bellies of a blueifh White, they are not worth® 
eating. | *4 

Praice avd FLOUNDERS. ne 
F thefe Fith are ftiff, and their Eyes are lively, and < 

fl f{eem to ftart out, they are new: but otherwife, they 
are itale. 


Mak 
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Make choice of a blue-bellied Plaice; but of a 
cream -bellied Flounder. 


| Conv ard CopuiNae. 


S U CH are beft as are thick towards the Ped and . 


whofe Flefh when cut are perfe@tly white. 


Mackeret and Fresuo-Herrines. 


, BSERVE their Gills, in the firft Place, and their 
Eyes in the next; for the former will be of a 
lively fhining red Colour, and the latter fharp and full, 
in cafe they are freth ; but if ftale, their Eyes will ap- 
pear dufky, and be funk in their Heads. Obferve 
likewife the Stiffnefs or Limbernefs of their Tails. 
PICKLED SAL Meo Nn. 
7 \ 7 HEN they are freth and good, their Scales will 
appear ftiff and {fhining; their Flefh will feel 
oily, and part in Fleaks without crumbling ; if they 
crumble they are bad. 
PICKLED HER REN G's 


PEN their Backs to the Bone; if they are of a 
bright red Colour, or white, and their Fleth oily, 
they are good. 
-7 RED HERR ENG Ss 
RE good, if they fmell well, have a good Glofs, 
and part well from the Bone. 
LOBSTERS 
W'! LL have an agreeable Scent at that Part of 


ie 


the Tail which joins to the Body ; and their 


Tails, when gently open’d, will fall back imartly, 


like a Spring, if they are freth and good ; but if they 
have a rank Scent, and their Tails are limber and flag . 


ging, they are ftale, and good for nothing. 
If a white Scurf iffues from the Mouths or Roots of 
the {mall Legs, you may depend on their being ftale, 


and {pent. If no Water be in them, the Heavielt are. 


always the beft. The Cock Lobfter is for the molt 


Part {maller than the Hen, and when boil’d, of a deeper 


Red, and has no Seed or Spawn under its Tail, as the 
Hens heve. ) 
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So oe 
PRAWNS ad SHRIMPS. 


F either of thefe be of a dead, dull Colour, have a 

faint Smell, feel flimy, and are limber, they are 
fale ; but if their Scent be pleafant, and they are 
hard and ftiff, with their Tails bending ftrongly in- 
wards, you may conclude they are trefh and good. | 

Having thus direéted our Female Pupils how to make 
a judicious Choice of Butcher’s Meat, Poultry and 
Fith, &sc. we think it will not be amifs to let them 
know the moft proper Seafon for their Purchafe of 
fome Provifions, which are in their utmoft PerfeGion 
only at fome particular Seafcns. 

And in the firft Place, Houfe-Lamb is in its high — 
Seafon particularly at Chrifimas, tho’ it 1s to be prow — 
cur’d, indeed, all the Year round. 

Grafs-Lamb begins to be in Seafon in 4pri/, and 
holds good to the Middle of dugu/?. 

Pork comes in Seafon at Barthclomew-Tide, and holds 
good till Lady-Day. 

Buck-Venifon begins in May, and is in high Seafon” 
tlt A// H:llows-Day. . 

The Doe is in Seafon from Michaelmas to the End © 
of December, and fometimes holds good till the End of — 
‘January. 
- Poultry 7 Season. 

Yanuary. Turkeys, Capons, Pallets, Fowls, Chics” 
kens, Hares, all Sorts of Wild Fowl, Tame Rabbits, | 
and Tame Pigeons. 7 . 

February. ‘Turkeys, Pallets, Capons, Fow!s, Chic- 
kens, Hares, Pigeons, Rabbits, Green Greefe, Duck- - 
lings, and Turkey -Poults. 

Note, in this Month all Sorts of Wild Fowl] begin 
to decline. 

March. "This Month the fame as the laft; with this 
Difference only, that Wild Fowl are now quite out ofge* 
Seafon. 2 wa 

April. Pallets, Fowls, Chickens, Pigeons, young | 
wild Rabbits, Leverets, young Geele, Ducklings, and — 
Turkey Poults, : i 
, May i 


= ; 


( rr | 

May, June, and Ful. The fame ; only add to this: 
laft, Patridges, Pheafants and Wild-Ducks. ; 

diegof “Vhetames: =" | 

September, O&ober, November, and December. All 
Sorts of Fowl, both wild and tame; but particularly 
Wild-Fowl are in high Seafon, the three Months lait 
above-mention’d. {ae 
Fith zz Seafon. : 

From Lady-Day to Midfummer. Lobtters, Crabs, 
Crawfith, Mackarel, Breams, Barbel, Roach, Shad, 
Lampreys, or Lamper Eels, and Dace. 

Note, As to Eels, fuch as are catch’d in running 
Water are look’d upon as preferable to any Pond-Eels;. 
but of thefe laf the Silver ones are in moft Efteem. 

From Midfummer to Michaelmas. ‘Tu 


“urbut, Trout,. 
Soals, Grigs, Salmon, Sturgeon, Lobfters, and Crabs. 
From Michaelmas to Chrifimas. Cod and Haddock,. 
Lyng, Herrings, Sprats, Soals, Flounders, Plaice, Dabs, 
Eels, Chare, Thornbacks, Oyfters, Salmon, Pearch, 
Carp, Pike, and Tench. ee 
In this Quarter, Smelts are in high Seafon, and hold 
till after Cori/imas. , z 
From Chrifimas to Lady-Day. Gudgeons, Smelts, ~ 
Perch, Anchovy and Loach, Scollops, Periwinkles, 
Cockles and Muffels.. | 
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The COMPLETE 


COOK-MATID, 
| OR 
FNS T RUC.FIONS 


For Dreffing all Sorts of Common Pro- 
-  vIstons, in the moft approv’d 
Manner. 


Ruutes for RoasTine. 


AKE your Fire in the firft Place in Proportion 

Wit to the Joint you Drefs (be it what it will) but 
whether fmall or large, let it be clear and brifk. 

If your Joint be larger than ordinary, take care to. 
lay a good Fire ta cake; and keep it always clear from 
~ dAfhes at the Bottom. 

When. you imagine your Meat half done, move 
the Spit and the Dripping-pan at fome {mall Diftance 
trom the Fire, which you muft then Rir up, and make | 
it burn as brifk as you can; for obferve, the quicker 
your Fire, the better and more expeditioufly will your 
Meat be roafted. | 

To roaft Ribs of Beef. Se) 

For the firft Half Hour fprinkle your Meat with _ 
Sait ; then dry and flour it; after that, take a large 
Piece of Paper, and butter it well; when you have i. 
fo done, faften it on the butter’d Side to the Meat, and 
then let it remain till your Meat isenough, . | 

To roaft a Rump, or Sirloin. teal 

Don’t falt either of them, in the Manner you do 
your Ribs; but lay them at a convenient Diftance from 
the Bire ; then bafte them once or twice with Salt and 


: Water 5 ; 
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Water, but afterwards with Butter; then flour them 
and keep conftantly bafting them with what drops 
from them. 

Take three Spoonfuls of Vinegar, about a Pint of 
Water, a Shallot and a {mall Piece of Hiorfe-radith ; 
add to thefe two Spoonfuls of Catchup, and one Glafs 
of Claret; bafte it with this two or three Times ;. then 
{train it, and put it under your Meat, garnifh your Dith. 
with Horfe.radifh and red Cabbage. 

* To roaft Mutton axa Lamb, 

Make your Fire quick and clear before you lay your 
Meat down; bafte it often, whilft it’s roafting, and 
when almoft enough, drudge it with a {mall Quantity 
of Flour. If it be a Breaft, remember totake of the: 
Skin before you lay it down. us 

To roaft Veal. 

If it be a Shoulder, bafte it with Milk, till tis near 
half done; then flour it, and bafte it with Butter. If 
you intend to ftuff it, take the fame Materials as you. 
would for a Fillet. é 

The Ingredients for a Fillet are thefe that follow; 
take what Quantity you think proper of Thyme, Mar- 
joram, Parfley, a {mall Onion, a Sprig of Savory, a 
{mall Quantity of Lemon-peel, cut very fine, Nut- 
meg, Pepper, Mace, Crumbs of Bread, three or four 
Eggs, a Quarter of a Pound of Marrow or Buiter, 
_ with Flour intermix’d, in order to make it ftiff; put 
one Half of your Stuffing thus prepared, into the Ud- 
der, and diftribute the Remainder into fuch a Number 
of Holes, as you think convenient to make in the 
flefhy Part. ; 

If you have the Loin to roaft, cover it over with a 
clean Piece of Paper, that as little of the Kidney Fat 
may be loft as poffible. ~If it be a Breaft, it muft be: 
cover'd with the Caul; and the Sweet-bread muft be. 
faftened with a Skewer on the Backfide. When ’tis near 
enough, take the Caul off, and bafte it, and drudge 
it well with Flour. ; 

Serve it up with a proper Quantity of melted Butter, 
and let your Difh be garnifh’d with Lemon. — a! 
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To roaf? Pork. : . 

When your Pork is laid down, let it be at fome 
Diftance from the Fire for a while, and take care to 
flour it pretty thick. When you find the Flour begins 
to dry, wipe it perfeGly clean with a coarfe Cloth ;: 
then take a fharp Knife, if it be a Loin, and cut the 
Skin a-crofs. After you have fo done,. raife your Fire, 
and put your Meat nearer to it than before; bafte it 
well, and roaft it as quick as you can. 

If it be a Leg, you muft make your Incifions very 
deep. When ‘tis almoft ready, fill up the Cuts with ~ 
grated Bread, Sage, Parfley, a {mall Quantity of Le- 
mon-peel cut fine, a Bit of Butter, about two or three 
Eggs, and a little Pepper, Salt and Nutmeg mix’d to- 
gether. When. ’tis full enough, ferve it up with Gravy 
and Apple-fauce. : 

If you intend to roaft a Spare-rib, you muf bafte it 
with Butter, Flour, and Sage, fhred very fmall. When 
enough, fend it to Table with a proper Quantity of — 

Apple-fauce. } : 
ere To roaft a Pig. 

Before you put your Pig on the Spit, let it Jie for 
about a Quarter of an Hour in warm Milk; then take 
it out, and wipe it perfe&tly dry. Then take abouta 
Quarter of a Pound of Butter, and about the fame 
Weight in Crumbs of Bread, a {mall Quantity of Sage, 
Thyme, Parfley, Sweet Marjoram, Pepper, Salt and 
Nutmeg, and the Yolk of two or three Eggs; mingle 
thefe all well together, and few it up in the Belly. Af- 
ter this flour it very thick, and then put it on the’ 
Spit; and when you lay it to the Fire, take care that - 
bath Ends of it burn clear; or elfe hang a flat Iron on 
the Middle of the urate till you find they do. When» ~ 
the Crackling begins to grow hard, wipe it clean with 
a Cloth, that has been purpofely wetted in Salt and 
Water ; then bafte it well with Butter. As foon as you 
find the Gravy begin to run, put a Bafon or two into 
the Dripping-Pan to catch what falls.) When your 
Pig is enough, take about a Quarter of a Pound of 
Butter, and clap it into a coarfe Cloth, and after you — 
have made your Fire perfeétly clear and brifk, rub your 
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Pig with it all over, till the Crackling is quite crifp, 
and then take it from the Fire. 


Before you take it from the Spit, cut the Head off 
firft, and then the Body into two Parts; after that cut 


the Ears off, and place one at each End; as alfo di- 
vide the under Jaw in two, and place one part on each 
Side. When Matters are thus far prepar’d, melt fome 
good Butter, mix it with the Gravy, the Brains when 
bruifed, and a fmall Quantity of Sage, fhred {mall, 
and then ferve it up to Table. 

To roaft a Hare. 


Take Half a Pound of Suet, and fhredit very fmall; _ 
add to it the fame Weight of Crumbs of Bread, fome — 


Thyme fhred very fmall, and fome Parfley ; then take 
a reafonable Quantity of Salt, Pepper, Cloves, Mace, 
and Nutmeg, and pound them all together in a Mor- 
tar ; add to this three dried Mufhrooms, fhred likewife 
very f{mall, two or three Eggs, two Spoonfuls of 
Catchup, and a reafonable Glafs of Claret ; intermix 
all thefe together, and few them up in the Hare’s 
Belly ; when fpitted, lay it down before a flow Fire, 
bafte it with Milk till it becomes very thick ; after this 
make your Fire burn brifk and clear, and let it roaft 
about half an Hour, bafte it with Butter, and drudge 
it with a little Flour. 
Yo reaft Venifon. wees 

_ In the firft Place, prepare fome Vinegar and Water 
to wath your Venifon in, and dry it afterwards with a 
clean Cloth; then either cover it with the Caul, 
or with Paper very plentifully butter’d; Jay it 
down before a clear Fire, and keep batting it with 
Butter till ’tis almoft enough; after this, take a Pint of 


Claret, and put fome whole Pepper, Nutmeg, Cloves . 


and Mace to it, and boil them all together in a Sauce- 
pan; pour this Liquor twice over your Venifion, Af- 
ter that, take it up; and after you have ftrain’d it, 
ferve it up in the fame Difh as your Venifon is in. 
Then place a fufficient Quantity of Gravy on one Side 
of your Dith, and {weet Sauce on the other. 
To roaf? Rabbits. 

When they are laid down, bafte them well with 
good Butter, and then drudge them with Flour. : If 
7 they 


we 
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they be young and {mall, and your Fire clear, they wil] 


be enough in about Half an Hour but ifthey are large, 
give them a Quarter of an Hour’s roafting longer. 
Before you take them up, melt a proper Quantity of 
good Butter; and when you have boil’d their Livers 
with a Bunch of Parfley, and fhredded them {mall, put 
one Half into your Butter, and pour it under them, 
and referve the reft to garnifh your Dih. 
Zo roafi Mutton, Venifon-Fa/bion. 


Take a Hind-Quarter of Mutton that is fat, and cut 


the Leg as you would a Haunch of Venifon, then rub 


it well with a proper Quantity of Salt petre, and hang 
it up for two or three Days in fome moift Place; but 
Wipe it, however, with a clean Cloth, at leaft twice 
a Day, After this, put it into a Pan, then boil a Quar- 


ter of an Ounce of All-fpice in a Quart of Claret, - 


and pour it boiling hot into your Pan; then let it fand 


cover’d for two or three Hours. Thus prepar’d, “tis 
ready for the Spit; lay it to the Fire, and keep con- — 


ftantly baiting it with Butter and fome of your Liquor, 


Tt will be ready in an Hour and a Half, if your Fire 


be clear, and your Joint but of a moderate Bignefs, 
When taken up, fend it in to Table with a proper 
Quantity of Gravy in one Bafon, and fome fweet Sauce 
in the other. 
To roaf? Pigeons. Pas. 
Take fome Parfley, and cut it fmall, then take a 
little Pepper, Salt, and a {mall Piece of Butter, mix 


thefe all together, and put them into the Bellies of — 


your Pigeons, tying the Neck-Ends tight ; faften one 

End of another String to their Legs and Rumps, and 

the, other to your Mantle piece; keep them conftantly 

turning round, and bafte them well with Butter. When 

enough, ferve them up, and they’ll {wim with Gravy. 
To roaft a Goofe. 


Before you put it on the Spit, take a {mall Onian 


and a little Sage; chop them fmall together; then 
take fome Pepper and Salt, and a Bit of Butter, and 
when you have mingled thefe well together, put them 
into the Belly of your Goofe. When~tis thus pre- 
par’d, lay it down to the Fire; in a few Minutes atter, 
take a Piece of white Paper, fet it on Fire and finge 


your 
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your Goofe with it, then drudge it with fome Flour, 
and bafte it with Butter, When you find the Leg ten- 
der,*tis enough; then take it.up, and pour two Glafles 
of red Wine through it, and then ferve it all up to- 
gether in the Difh, and fet a Bafon of Apple-fauce on 
each Side of it. : 

To roafta Turkey. . | 
Before you lay it down, take about a Quarter of a 
Pound of lean Veal, a fmall Quantity of Thyme, 
- Parfley, {weet Marjoram, fome winter Savory, a {mall 
- Quantity of Lemon. peel, and one Onion fhred fmall ; 
add to thefe, a grated Nutmeg, a fmall Quantity of 
Salt, a Dram of Mace, and Half a Pound of Butter ; 
pound your Meat as fmall as poffible, and cut your 
Herbs: likewife very {mall ; when your Materials are 
thus prepar’d, mix them all together with two or three 
Eggs, and as much Flour or Crumbs of Bread as will 
make the whole of a proper Confiftence. Fill the 
Crop of your Tnrkey ‘with thefe favory Ingredients, 
after that, lay it down at fome {mall Diftance from the 
Fire. In about an Hour and a Quarter it will be 
enough, if it be of a moderate Size; but if very-large, 

allow it a Quarter of an Hour longer. 
To reafi Woodcoxks and Snipes. | 
Put them on a little Spit proper for the Purpofe, 
toait part of a three-penny Loaf brown, and put it in 
a Dith, which you maft fet under your Birds; bafte 
them well with Butter, and let the Trail drop on the 
Toaft. When they are enough, put the Toaft at the 
Bottom of your Dith, and your Birds upon the Toaft. 
Take care to have about Half a Pint of gocd Gravy 
ready to pour into the Difh, and ferve them up. 
N.B. Never take any Thing out of a Woodcock 
or Snipe ; nor ever put any Ingredients into the Bel- 
lies of your wild Ducks, as you do exher into tame 
ones or into Geete. 
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General 1N S TRUC TIONS in regard 


aad the Weight of your Meat before you put — 


it into your Pot. Be your Joint {mall or large, 
allow a Quarter of an Hour for every Pound. Take 
care before you put your Meat in, that your Pot be 


perfectly neat and clean, as well as the Water that 


you put into it. When your Water begins to fimmer, 


fkim it well, for a Scum will always rife ; and if, thro”? 


Carelefinefs, you let ic boil down, your Meat will be 
black, or of a dingy Colour. 

N. B, You muft put all Meats that are well falted 
into your Water whilft ’tis cold; but your Water muft 


boil firft before you put in your frefh Meats, of what - 


Nature or Kind foever. 


To boil a Ham. , 

Pot your Ham into a Copper, in cafe you have one; 
let it lie there for three or four Hours fuccefflively, be- 
fore you let your Water boil, but keep {cumming it all 
the Time notwithfanding ; after that, make your Cop- 
per boil, andthen, in an Hour and an Half, it will be 
enough, in cafe it be but {mall ; and two Hours will be 
fufficient if it be large. } 

Te boil a Tongue. 

If your Tongue be falt, put it into your Pot over 
Night, and don’t !et it boil till about three Hours be- 
fore you intend to ferve it up, However, take care 
that it boils all thofe three Hours ; if freth out of the 
Pickle, two Hours; but let your Water boil before 
you put it in. 

To boi! Houfe-Lamb and Fowls. 

Boul your Lamb and your Fowls in a feparate Pot; 
fapply them with plenty of Water, and be careful to 
take off the Scum when you fee any rife. Never boil 
them in a Cloth; for they’ll be both whiter and fweeter 
without. Allow a Quarter of an Hour for a {mall 
Chicken, and twenty Minutes to a large one. Half 
an Hour to a middling Fowl; an Hour to a {mall 

Turkey, 
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Turkey, or a fmall Goofe; but if either be large, keep 
them on the Spit an Hour and an Half. 
Yo boil a Haunch or Neck of Venifon. 


Let it lie fora Week in Salt; then flour a Cloth 
well, and boil your Meat in it; for every Pound al- 
low a Quarter of an Hour’s boiling For Saufe,’ boil 


fome Cauliflowers in Milk and Water, and pull them 


into little Sprigs; boil fome fine white Cabbage like- 
wife, and fome Turnips cut in fquare Pieces, and fome 
Beet-root cut in long narrow Slips. Have fome Tur- 
nips, likewife, marfh’d with a little Cream and Butter, 
Let your Cabbage, when boiled, be beat ina Sauce-pan 
with a Bit of Butter, and a {mall Quantity of Salt ; 


lay that next the Cauliflowers, then the Turnips, then 


the Cabbage, and proceed in that Manner til] your’ 


Dith be full. As to the Beet-reot, difpofe of it in fuch 
Places where your own Fancy direés you. Set fome 


melted Butter ina Bafon on one Side in cafe it fhould 


be wanted. 

N. B. A Leg, or Neck of Mutton cut Venifon-Fa. 
fhion, and drefs’d the fame Way, is a polite Dith 
enough. ‘This will eat very agreeably, if harfh’d o¢ 
broil’d the next Day with Gravy and {weet Sauce. 


To boil Chickens with Bacon aud Cellery. 


Put two Chickens in a Pot by themfelves, and boil 
them as white as poffible. In another Pot boi] a Piece 
of Ham, or good thick Bacon. Have likewife two 
Bunches of Cellery boiled very tender; then cut them 
about two Inches long, all the white Part; put it, in 
the next Place, into a Sauce-pan,with about Half a Pint 
of Cream, a Bit of Butter roll’d in Flour, fome Pepper 
and Salt; take it off from the Fire {everal T imes, and 
fhake it well. When “tis fine and thick, lay your 
Chickens in the Dith, and pour the Sauce in the Mid- 
dle, that the Cellery may lie between the Fowls, and 
garnifh your Difhes with Slices of Ham or Bacon. | 


M Chickens 
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Chickens with Tongues. 


Boil fix Chickens very white, and fix Hog’s tongues 
boil’d and peel’d, a Cauliflower boil’d whole very white 
in Milk and Water; have fome Spinnage, likewife, 
boil’d green ; then let your Cauliflower be placed in the 
Middle, the Chickens clofe allroand, and the Tongues © 
round them, with the Roots outwards; difpofe of your 
Spinach in little Heaps between the Tongues; gat- 
nifh your Difh with {mall Pieces of toafted Bacon, and 


lay a {mall Bit on each of the Tongues. 


To boil a Duck, or Rabit, with Onions. 


Let your Rabit, or Duck, be boiled in plenty of 
Water; and asa Skim will always rife, be fure to take it 
of; forif it boil down,’ twill either blacken,or difcolour,. 
at leaft, your Meat: Give them about Half an Hour’s: 
boiling. As for your Sauce, firft peel your Onions, and 
as you peel them throw them into cold Water; then 
take them out, and cut them into thin Slices ; boil 
them in Milk and Water, and fkim the Liquor. They 
will not require above Half an Hour’s boiling. When 
they are enough, throw them into a clean Sieve in or- 
der to drain them; then, when you have chopt them 
{mal], put them into a Sauce-pan, dutt them with a 
little Flour, put two er three Spoon-fuls of Cream to 
them, a large Bit of Butter, ftew them over the Fire all 
together ; and when they are fine and thick, lay your 
Duck, or your Rabbit into your Dith, and bury it, 
as it were, with your Sauce. If it bea Rabbit, cut the 
Head in two, and lay the Parts fo divided on each 
Side the Dith. If itbea Duck, for Change, make 
the following Sauce. 

Cut an Onion fmall; then take hilf an Handful of 
Parfley, clean pick’d and well wath’d ; let it be chop’d 
{mall; cut a Lettuce likewife {mall; then take about a 
Quarter of a Pint of good Gravy, and a Lump of 
Butter roll’d in Flour; fqueeze fome Lemmon. juice 
into it, and adda little Pepper and Salt ; flew thefe al- 


together for about Half an Hour ; then enrich it with | 


two or three Spoon-fuls of red Wine. 4 
9 
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To boil Pigeons. 
Let your Pigeons be boiled by themfelves for about 

@ Quarter of an Hour. Then boil a proper Quantity 
of Bacon, cut {quare, and lay it in the Middle of your 
Difh. Stew fome Spinach to Jay round, and lay the 
Pigeons on the Spinach ; garnith with Parfley dried 
crifp before the Fire. 

To boil Pheafants. 


Let them have a good deal of Water, and keep it 
boiling. Half an Hour will be fufficient for {mall ones ; 
but allow three Quarters, if your Pheafants are 
large. Let your Sauce confit of Cellery few'd with 
Cream; add to it a {mall Lump of Butter rolled in 
Flour; when you have taken them up, pour your 
Sauce all over them. Garnith your Difh with Lem- 
mon. we 

To boil Woodcocks, or Snipes. 


Boil them either in Beef-gravy, or good {trong Broth 
made in the beft Manner; put your Gravy, when 
made to your Mind, into a Sauce-pan, and feafon it 
with Salt ; take the Guts of your Snipes out 
clean, and put them into your Gravy, and let them 
boil; Jet them be covered clofe and kept boiling, and. 
then ten Minutes will be fufficient. Inthe mean Time, 
cot the Guts avd Liver fmall. Take a fmall Quantity of 
the Liquor your Snipes are boil’d in, and ftew the Guts 
with a Blade of Mace. Take fome Grumbs of Bread. 
(about the Quantity of the Infide of a ftale Roll) and 
have them ready fried crifp in a little Freth-batter § 
when they are done, let them ftand ready in a Plate 
before the Fire. | 

When your Snipes, or Woodcocks, are ready, take 
about Half a Pint of the Liquor they are boil’d in, and 
put in two Spoon-fuls of red Wine to the Guts, and a 
Lump of Butter roll’din Flour, about as big as aWalnut a 
fet them on the Fire ina Sauce-pan. Never ftir it with 
a Spoon, but fhake it well till the Butter is all melted ; 
then put in your Crumbs ; fhake your Sauce-pan well ;, 
then take your Birds up, oc pour your Sauce over them.. 
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Fo boil Rabbits. 


Trufs them, and boil them white and quick. For 
Sauce, boil and fhred the Livers, and fome Parfley 
fhred fine ; and add to them fome Capers ; mingle all 
thefe wich about Half a Pint of good Gravy, a Glafs of — 
white Wine, a little Mace, Nutmeg, Pepper, and 
Salt; a Lump of Butter about the Bignefs of a Wal- 
nut roll’d in Flour; let it all boil together till *tis — 
thick, then take up your Rabbits, and pour your’ 
“Sauce over them. Garnifh with Lemon. : 


To bail Soals. 


Make your Soals clean ; lay them for two Hours in 
Vinegar, Salt, and Water; then dry them in a Cloth; | 
when you have put them into your Sauce-pan, put to » 
them a Pint of white Wine, a Bundle of Sweet-herbs, , 
amOnion ftuck with Cloves, fome whole Pepper, and a 
fmall Quantity of Sale. Cover them, and let them 4 
boil. Take them up when they are enough, and hay | 
them in your Dith; ftrain your Liquor, and thicken it® 

‘up with Butter and Flour. When your Sauce is ready, , 
pour it over your Fifth. Garnifh your Difh with Slices s 
of Lemon, and fcrap’d Horfe-raddith. i 

N. B. You may drefs a {mall Turbut the fameWay. 


To boil Mullet, or any Kind of Fi. vi | 
Scale your Fifh, and wafh them ; and fave their L_ : 


ver, Tripes, Rows, or Spawn ; boil them in Water © 
feafon'd with Salt, White-wine Vinegar, white Wine, . 
a Bunch of Sweet herbs, a Lemon cut in Slices, an § 
Onion or two, anda {mall Quantity of ferap’d Horfe- - 
raddifh ; and when your Liquor boils, then put in your ® 
Fith. For Sauce, take a Pint of Oyfters with theirs 
“Liquor, a Lobfter, or a Parcel of Shiimps bruis’d or § 
trimm’d, {ome white Wine, an Anchovy or two, fome « 
large Mace, a Nutmeg cut in Quarters, anda whole « 
Onion. Boil thefe all up together; thicken it with» 
“Butter, and the Yolks of Eggs. Pour this upon Sipe » 

pets, and garnifh your Difh with Lemon. me 
Te. 
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To broil Steaks. 


_ Firft, have a very brifk and clear Fire ; take care 
that your Gridiron be perfectly clean; put it on the 
Fire, and take a Chafing-Dith with a few hot Coals in 
it, Put your Difh upon it that is to receive your 
Steaks; then take the beft Rump Steaks you can get, 
about Half an Inch thick ; put fome Pepper and Salt 
upon them ; lay them on the Gridiron; take a Shalot 
Ortwo, oran Onion, and fhred them fine to put in 
your Dith. Never turn your Steaks till oneSide is near 
done; then upon turning the other Side, you'll foon. 
perceive a fine Gravy lie upon your Steak, which you 
muft be careful to preferve; when your Steaks are 
enough, take them carefully off the Gridiron, that 
none of your Gravy be loft. Have a hot Cover rea- 
dy, and ferve them up with the Cover on. | 

N. B. Never bafte any Meat on the Gridiron 3 for 
by that Means it will be both burnt and fmoak’d, and. 
unfit to be ferv’d up to Table. 


To fry Beef-Steaks, 

Beat your Steaks well with a Rolling-Pin ;. fry them 
in Half a Pint of Ale that is not bitter;. and whilft they 
are on the Fire thred a large Onion fmall, a little 
Thyme, fome Parfley fhred jimall, fome grated Nut- 
meg, and fome Pepper and Salt; roll all together 
with a Lump of Butcer, and after that in a little Flour: 
put this into your Stew-pan, and fhake all together 5. 
when you find your Steaks tender, and your Sauce of a 
proper Thicknefs, ferve it up. 


A fecond Way to fry Beef-Steaks,. 


Cut the Lean by itfelf, and with the Back of 2 
Knife, ora Roller, beat them well; take no more 
Butter to fry them in, than what will juft moiften your: 
Pan; pour out the Gravy as it.runs out of the Meat 3: 
turn them often; let your Fire be gentle ; fry the Fat 
by itfelf, and lay it upon the Lean. Put a Glals of 
red Wine to the Gravy, half an Anchovy, a little 
Nutmeg, fome beaten Pepper, and aShalot or two, 
ora {mall Onion fhred.fine ; give it two or three boils 5. 
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falt it to your Palate ; and when you have pour’d your » 
Sauce over your Steaks, ferve it up to Table. 


A third Way. 


__ When you have-eut your Steaks to your Mind, half ° 
broil them; then Jay them into a Stew-pan; feaion » 
“them with Pepper and Salt; do but juft cover them 
with Gravy, and a Lump of Butter roll’d in Flour ; 
let them ftew for about Half an Hour; then beat up the » 
Yolks of two Eggs; ftir all together for about three or © 
four Minutes, and then ferve them up. 


To fiew Beef-Steaks. 


Pepper and falt your Steaks, (which muft be cut off © 
from the Rump) and lay them in your Stew-pan; pour * 
in about Half a Pint of Water, a Blade or two-of Mace, , 
two or three Cloves, a Bunch of Sweet-herbs, a Lump » 
of Butter roll’d in Flour, an Anchovy, an Onion, and } 
a Glafs of white Wine ; cover them clofe, and lett 
them ftew foftly till they are perfe€ily tender; then) 
take them out of the Panto flour them, and fry them) 
in Frefh-butter. Pour off allthe Fat; firainthe Sauce » 
they were ftew’d in; and then pour it into the Pang; 
cofs it all up together, till you find the Sauce is } 
beth thick and hot. If you think proper, you may * 
add a {mall Quantity of Oyflers. Lay the Steaks into + 
your Difh, and pour your Sauce over them. Garnith } 
with any Pickles that you think proper. ! 

To fry Tripe. 

Cut your Tripe into Pieces. about three or four + 
Inches long ; dip them in the Yolk of an Egg, and a } 
few Crumbs of Bread; fry them very brown; then } 
take them out of your Pan, and lay them in a Difh to ) 
drain. Have another Difh, that’s warm, ready to put 
them in, and ferve them up, with Butter and Muftard + 
in a Cup. 
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To fry a Neck, or Loin of Lamb.. 

Cut it into thin Steaks, and then beat it with 
Roller; fry them inHalf a Pint of Ale; feafon them with 
a {mall Quantity of Salt, and cover them clofe ; whem 
you find them done enough, take them out of the Pan, 
__ and lay them in a fmall Difh before the Fire to keep 

‘them hot; and pour all out of the Pan into a Bafon; 
then put in Half a Pint of whiteWine, a fmall Quanti- 
ty of Capers, andtheYolks of two Eggs, beat up witha 
little Nutmeg and Salt; to all this add the Liquor in 
which they were fried, and continue ftirring it, one 
Way only, without ceafing, till “tis thick; then pat 


. 


your Lamb in; continue to fhake the Pan for three or — 


four Minutes; then lay the Steaks into your Dith 3, 


pour your Sauce over them; and take care to be pro- 
vided with a little Parfley crifp’d before the Fire. Gar- 
nifh with ZKemmon and Parfley. * 


Instructions with Regard to GREENS, 


Roots, and other Produce of the 


- - Kitchen-Garden. 


{OS T injudicious Cook-maids, for the genera- 
lity, fpoil all their Materials from the Garden, 
by boiling them over much. All Greens of what 


Denomination foever fhould have a Crifpnefs; for in. 


cafe they happen to be over-boiled, not only their 
Beauty, but their Sweetnefs too, is lott. 
Before you put your Greens, however, into your 
Pot, take particular Care to pick them, and wath 
them well. For fear of any Duft or Sand, which istoo 
apt to hanground wooden Veflels, lay them always in 
~ aclean earthen Pan. Let your Greens be boiled ina 
large Quantity of Water, and in a Copper Sauce-pan 
by themfelves ; for whenever you boil them with your 
Meat, you'll always find that they will be difcolour’d. 


_ ‘Lake Notice, that no Iron Pans are proper for this © 


Purpote, 


ai 
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Purpofe. Always ‘make Ufe, therefore, either of 
Copper or Brafs, 


Russ for dreffing of Carrots. 


JN the firft Place, fcrape them very clean ; and rub 
A them well with a coarfe Cloth as foon as you find’ 
them enough. After that, flide them into a Plate, 
and pour over them a proper Quantity of melied But- 
ter. They will not require above Half an Hour’s 
boiling, in cafe they be young Spring Carrots ; if they — 
are large, they will require twice that Time; but if 
they be your old Sandwich Carrots, you mutt give 
them two Hours boiling ar leait. 


CABBAGE S. 


Thefe, and young Sprouts of all Kinds, muft be 
boiled in plenty of Water. When you find that the- 
Stalks fall to the Bottom and are tender, you may 
take them up; they’ll be apt to lofe their Colour, if 
you let them boil too long. Before you put your 
Greens into your Pot, throw a reafonable Quantity of 
Salt into your Water. Chop your Cabbages into a 
Sauce-pan, and put a good Lump of Butter to them : 
then ftir them about well for four or five Minutes, till 
the Butter be perfectly melted; and then fend them to 
Table. Young Sprouts, however, muft never be 
chop’d, but fent up to Table juft as they are. 


Sfil N. AGH. 


Let it, in the firft Place, be pick’d very. clean, and 
then wafh’d in feveral Waters; put it into a Sauce-pan 
that wall but juft hold it; and when you have ftrew’d 
a {mall Quantity of Salt over it, cover up your Pan. 
Shake it often, but put no Water to it. © Let your 
Fire be clear and quick, over. which you fet your 
Sauce-pan. When you find that your Greens are: 
fhrunk to the Bottom, and the Liquor proceeding 
from them boil up, take them up, and throw them — 
into a clean Sieve; and drain them well, by giving 
them a {queeze or two. Then lay them into a clean 

Plate, 
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Plate, but put no Butter over them. Have a fmall 
Bafon, however, ready, and fet it inthe Middle, for 
every Body at Table to take what Quantity they think _ 


beft. 


FOOT 2 Q £ 5. 


Boil them with no more Water, than what will jaf 
fave your Sauce-pan from burning. Let your Sauce- 
_ pan be cover’d clofe, and when they are enough, their 
Skin will begin to crack. Let all the Water that you 
find in them, be firft well drain’d out, and then cover 
them again for about two or three Minutes ; after this, 
peelthem, and lay them ina Plate; then pour melted 
Butter over them. Your beft Cooks, however, when 
they have peel’d them, put them on theGridiron, and 
let them lie till they are of a fine brown, and fo ferve 
them up. Others again, put them into a Sauce-pan 
with fome good Beef Dripping, and cover them clofe , 
and for fear of their burning to the Bottom, fhake 
them often ; when they are crifp, and ef a fine brown, 
take them up in a Plate; but for fear of any Fat, re- 


move them into another; and then ferve them up, with __ 


a {mall Bafon of melted Butter. 


BROCK ALA 


Firft, ftrip off all the little Branches, till you come 
to that which is uppermoft. Then peel off all the 
outfide Skin, which is upon the Stalk and Branches, 
and throw them intoWater. Have your Stew-pan ready 
with fome Water and Salt in it. When your Watr 
boils, put in your Brockala, and you'll find them 
enough when their Stalks are tender. Serve them up 
with a {mall Bafon of melted Butter. The French eat, 
indeed, Oil and Vinegar with it : “But for the generali- 
ty, the E£vgli/> eat it with melted Butter only. 


BAR S Ni. P x, 


Let them be boiled in plenty of Water ; and when 
by running your Fork into them, you find they are 
foft, take them up, and ‘crape them perfectly clean 5 
but throw away the thickParts: Then have a Sauce-pan 

a 
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ready, with fome Milk in it, and throw them in ; but 
keep ftirring them over the Fire till they are of a pro- 
per Confiftence: Don’t let them burn; but puta good 


Lump of Butter to them, and fome Salt. When your 


Butter is perfectly melted, ferve them up. 


TU Rav 1 PS. 


Boil thefe in the Pot with your Meat, for they eat the ’ 
belt fo; when they areenough, put them intoa Pan, 
and marfh them with a large Lump of Butter, and a 
{mall Quantity of Salt. ) 

Some good Cooks pare them, and cut them into 
fquare Pieces ; then put them into a clean Sauce-pan, 
with Water juft enough to cover them; when they are 
enough, they drain them thro’ a Sieve, and then put 
them into a Sauce-pan with a good Lump of Butter ; 
and when they have kept ftirring them over the Fire for 
a few Minutes, ferve them upto Table. Others again, 
take them up whole ; and after {queezing them be- 
tween two Trenchers, to drain the Liquor from them, 
pour melted Butter over them, and ferve them up. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Be careful to fcrape all your Stalks, till they look 
white; then cut all your Stalks even, and tye them 
up in {mall Bundles ; have your Stew-pan ready with 
boiling Water, and throw them into it, together with 
fome Sale. Keep your Water conftantly boiling, and 
take them up when you find them tender. They li 
not only lofe their Colour, but their Tafte likewife, if 
you let them boil too much. Cutthe Round ofa {mall 
Loaf, about Half an Inch thick ; toaft it well on both 
Sides, and dip it in your Afparagus Liquor ; and lay: 
itin your Difh. Then pcurfome melted Butter over 
your Toaft, and lay your Afparagus upon your Toaft, 
allround about the Difh, with the white Tops towards 
the Edgeofthe Difh. Pour no Butter over your Afpa- 
tagus, but have melted Butter ready in a Bafon to 
ferve up with it. 
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ARTICHOAKS. : : 


When you have wrung their Stalks off, put them as 
into cold Water, with their Tops downwards, by 


which Means all the Duft and Sand, that are in them °° 
will boil out. When the Water once boils, they will he 
be ready in about an Hour and an Half, Serve them . 


bp with melted Butter in little Cups, 


Deen 


String them in the firft Place ; then cut them in 
two, and after that a-crofs; or, which is a nicer Way, 
cut them into four, and then a-crofs, which make 
eight Pieces. Lay them in Water and Salt, and 
when your Pan boils, throw in firfta {mall Quantity 
of Salt, and afterwards your Beans into the Water. 
They are enough as foon asthey are tender. Take ag 
much Care as you can to preferve their lively Green. — 
Lay them ina fmall Difh, and ferve them up with a 
Eaion of melted Butter. 


CAULIFLOWER S. 


Cut off all the green Part of your Flowers; and 
then cut your Flowers into four Parts. Let them lie 
in Water for an Hour. Then have fome Milk 
and Water boiling; put your Flowers in, and fkim 
your Sauce-pan well. Asfoon as you find the Stalks 
tender, take them up, and carefully put them into a 
Cullender'to drain. Then put a Spoonful or two of 
Water into a elean Stew-pan, with a little Dutt of 
Flour, and about a Quartern of Butter; fhake it 
round till well melted, together with a little Pepper 
and Salt; then take Ha!f the Cauliflower, and cut it in 
the fame Manner as if you was'to pickle it ; and lay it 
into your Stew-pan ; turn it, and fhake the Pan round; 
‘twill be enongh in ten Minutes. Lay the ftew’d Part 
of your Flowers into the Middle of a {mall Dith, and 
the boil’d round it. Pour the Butter you did it in, 
over it, and ferve it up. 
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- AY itinaDith, and flour it well; then rub it 


all over with Butter: The Difh you lay it in 
mug likewife be well butter’d. ‘Thus prepar’d, fend 
Gt to the Oven. As foon as’tis drawn, if enough, rub 
it over with a Cloth well butter’d; then fet it in the 
Oven again till "tis dry. Take it oat and put it ina) 
Dith; then cut it up; take a Jittle Gravy made of 
Veal, and take off the Fat that lay in the Difh ’twas 
bak’d in, and you'll find a fmall Quantity of good 
Gravy at the bottom ; put that to your Veal Gravy, 


with the Addition of a Lump of Butter roll’d in_ 


Flour; when you have boil’d your Gravy ap, put it 


into your Dith, and intermingle it with the Brains and 


the Sage which were bak’d in the Belly of it. ———If you 
chufe to have the Pig ferv’d up to the Table whole, 
you have nothing more to do, than to put fuch Sauce 
into the Difh as you judge moft proper. 


L E.G col BE 2OF. 


When ’tis bak’d, pick out all the Sinews and Fat ; 
put them into a Sauce. pan with a few Spoonfuls of the 
Gravy, a Glafs of red Wine, and a Lump of Butter 
roll’d in Flour; add to it alittle Muftard; fhake your 
Sauce-pan often; and when it is hot, and pretty 
thick, ferve it up to Table. | 
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Pick it, and wath it very clean; let your Difh be 
Jarge enough for the Purpofe; rub fome Butter all over 
the Difh; then lay feveral Iron Skewers a-crofs the 
Top of your Dith; then lay your Head upon them. 
Skewer up your Meat in the Middle fo that it may’nt 


lie in the Difh; then grate fome Nutmeg all over it? ¢ 


add to this fome Sweet-herbs fhred very imall; fome 


Crumbs of Bread; a little Lemon-peel fhred fimall 3 
afta 


nd 
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and then duft it over with Flour 3; flick little Lumps of 


Butter into the Eyes, and all over the Head; and 
then flour it once more: Take care that it be well 
bak’d, and of afine brown; if you pleafe you may ftrew 
a {mall Quantity of Pepper and Salt over it, and put 


a Piece of Beef fhred {mall 4nto your Difh; a Bunch | 
of {weet Herbs, one Onion, fome whole- Pepper, a 


Blade of Mace, two Cloves, about a Pint of. Water, 


and hoil your Brains with a {mall Quantity of Sage. 


When ’tis bak’d enough, lay itin a Difh, and fet it 
before the Fire ; then ftir ali together in the Dith, and 


boil it in a Sauce-pan; ftrain it off; then put it into — 
the Sauce-pan once more ; add thereto a Lump of But- 


ter roll’d in Flour ; and the Sage in the Brains 
chopped fine ; two Spoontuls of red Wine, and 
one ef Catchup; boil them all together; then beat 
the Brains well, and mingle them with the Sauce ; 
pour it allinto the Difh, and ferve it up. | ; 

Take Notice, you mutt bake the Tongue with the 
Head, and not cut it out. 

Bake a Sheep’s Head the fame Way. 


LAMB and RICE. 


_ Half roaft a Neck, or Loin of Lamb; then take 
it up, and cut it into Steaks ; after that, take about 
half a Pound of Rice; put it into about a Quart of 
good Gravy with a few Blades of Mace, and a little 
Nutmeg. Do it over a flow Fire, or a Stove, if you 
have one, till your Rice begins to be thick ; when 
you have taken it off, ftir a Pound of Butter in it, and 
when perfectly melted, ftir in the Yolks of half a 
Dozen Eggs; but beat them firfte: ®nen butter your 
Dish all over ; then pepper and falt your Steaks ; dip 
them in a little melted Butter; lay them into the 
Dih; pour the Gravy which comes out of them all 
over them ; and after that the Rice 3 beat the Yolks 
of three Eggs and pour all over; fend it thus prepar’d 
to the Oven, and it will be enough, if you let it flay 
in fomething better thaa Half an Hour. ‘a 
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MUTTON-CHOPS., 
Strew fome Pepper and Salt over them ; butter your 


--Difh, and lay in your Steaks, Thentake a Quart of 


Milk, and beat up fix Eggs very fine; add to this ) 
Your Spoonfuls of Flour; beat your Flour and Eggs ) 
frit in alittle Milk, and put the reft to it; put in like- 

wife a little Salt and a little beaten Ginger, Pour this | 


. all over your Chops, and fend it to the Oven, where » 
you muft let it ftand about an Hour and an Half. 


OXSPALAT ES 


. After you have falted a Tongue, cut off the Root, , 
and take fome Ox-palates, and wath them clean; ; 
‘then cut them into feveral Pieces; put them into an} 
earthen Pan; cover them over with Water; put in. | 
Blade or two of Mace, about a Dozen whole Pepper- - 
Corns, three Cloves, a {mall Bunch of fweet Herbs, 
a fmall Onion, and half a Spoonful of Rafpings ; cover | 
st clofe with brown Paper, and let it be well bak’d. 
When it comes from the Oven, take it out, and feafon | 


it as you like it. 


Instruct rons for making of PUDDINGS. — 
A Plumb-Padding boil’d. 


thred too fine; take a Pound of Raifons fton’d, | 
a Pound of Currants, about eight Eggs, half the 
Whites, the Crumb of a penny Loaf grated vety 
{mall, half a Nutmeg grated, of beaten Ginger abott) 
a Tea-fpoonful, a {mall Quantity of Salt, a Pound 
of Flour, anda Pint of Milk; firft beat your Eggs 


Cy ae: a Pound of Sewet into little Bits, but not | 


‘then halve the Milk, and beat them together ; then 
fir the Flour and the Bread in together by flow De- 


greeks 
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grees; then the Sewet, Spice, and Fruit; and add te 
them all as much Milk ay will make them of a mode- 
rate Confiftence ; thus prepared, boil it at leat five 
Hours.” 1 | 


a Sewet-Pudding boi? di: 


Take a Pound of Sewet and fhred it fmall; then 
take a Quart of Milk, fonr Eggs, one Spoonful of 
beaten Pepper, or two of beaten Ginger, anda Tea- 
{poonful of Salt; mix the Flour and Eggs witha 
Pint of the Milk very thick; and mix the Seafoning 
with the Remainder of the Milk, and the Sewet. 
When you have made your Batter of a good Confift- 
ence, boil it about two Hours. oe 


| @ Marrow-Pudding. 


Take a Quart of Cream, in the firft Place, and 
three Naples-Bifcuits, a grated Nutmeg, the Yolks of 
ten Eggs, and the Whites of Half the. Number well 
beat ; {weeten it to your Tafte; mingle all together 
well, and puta fmall Quantity of Butter in the Bot- 
tom of your Sauce-pan; then put in your Materials, 
and: fet them over the Fire; ftir them till they are 
thick ; then pour them into your Pan; add thereto a 
‘Quarter of a Pound of Currants that had been before- 
hand plump’d in hot Water. Stir all well together, 
and fo fet them by all Night. The next Day lay fome 
fine Pafte at the bottom of your Difh, and all roand the 
Rims. When your Oven’s duly prepar’d, pour in 


your Ingredients, and lay long Slips of Marrow onthe 


Top. ’Twill be enovgh in about thirty Minutes. 


A Calf’s-Foot Pudding. 


Take a Pound of Calf’s-Feet minced very fmall ; 
take out the Brown and Fat ; then take a Pound anda 
Fialf of Sewet; but pick off all the Skin, and thred it fine: 
fix Eggs, but half the Whites; beat them well toge- 
ther, with the Crumb of a ftale Roll grated, a Pound 
ef Currants well pick’d, wath'd, and rubb’d in a 
‘i . 3 AN 2 coarfe 
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coarfe Cloth; take as much Milk as will moiften ie 
with the Eggs, a Handful of Flour, <a little Nutmeg; 
Sugar, and Salt ; and feafon it to your Palate; boil it 
with your Meat for near ten Hours; when done, lay 
it in your Difh, and pour over it a good Quantity of © 
melted Butter. If you think proper, you may put 
white Wine and Sugar in your Butter. 


An Oat-Pudding. 


Take two Pounds of Oats decoticated, and a fofii- 
eient Quantity of new Milk to drown it; then take 
- Half a Pound of Raifons of the Sun that are fton’d, 
and Half a Pound of Currants well pick’d ; one Pound 
of Sewet fhred very fine, and Half a Dozen new-laid 
Eggs well beaten ; feafon with beaten Ginger, Salt, 
and fome grated Nutmeg. When’tis all well mingled | 
together, it will be preferable to a Rice-pudding. . 


_ A Steak-Pudding. 


"Take fome Sewet fhred {mall with Flour, and mix 
it up with cold Water; of this make your Cruft; fea- 
fon it with a little Salt. Take about two Pounds of 
Sewet to a Quarter of a Peck of Flour. Seafon your 
Steaks, whether Beef or Mutton, with Pepper and 
Salt ; make it up in the fame Manner as you would an 
Appple-Padding ; tie it up ina Cloth; but let your © 
Water boil before you put itin: If it be but a {mall 
Pudding, three Hours will be fuflicient; if a large 
One, Five: : 

Sewet Dumplings. f 

Take a Pound of Sewet, four Eggs, a Pound ~ 
of Currants, three T'ea-fpoonfuls of Ginger, and” 
two of Salt; and to thefe add a Pint of Milks 
firft take one Half of the Milk, and mingle it 
as. you woulda thick Batter; then put in the Eggs, © 
the Ginger, and the Salt ; and then the Remainder of 
_ the Milk by flow Degrees: together with the Sewet 
and Currants; and Flour, to make it like a light — 
Pafte, As foon as your Water boils, make them r. q 

i 


Cr) 
in little Rolls, with a {mall Quantity of Flour; them 
flat them, and throw them into the boiling Water. Take 
Care to move them gently, that they may not ftick to. 
each other. They will be enough in Half an Hour, 
if you keep your Water boiling, 


In making your Puddings of all Kind:, the following 
Gencral Rules are to be obferved. 


When you boil your Puddings, take particular Care 
that your Cloth, or Bag, be perfectly clean, and dipp’d 
in hot Water, and then too, flour’d very well. _ 

If it be a Bread-Pudding, tie it loofe; but if it be 
Batter-Pudding, tie it clofe; and take care that your 
Water boils before you put it in; move your Pudding 
every now and then; for otherwife it will be apr 
to-ftick, If it be a Batter. Pudding, mix your Flour 
well with a little Milk, and then put your Ingredients in 
by flow Degrees; for by that Means it will be free 
from Lumps, and perfeftly fmooth, For all other 
Puddings, when your Eggs are beat, ftrain them. 
If you boil them either in Wooden, or China Dithes, 
butter the Infide before you put in your Batter. And 
as to all bak’d Puddings, remember to butter your 
Pan, or Difh, before you put your Puddings into it, 


PIES 6f various Kinds. 


Lo make a delicious, Jweet, Lamb, or Veal Pye, 


S EASON your Meat, whether of Veal, or Lamb, 
J with Salt, Pepper, Cloves, Mace, and Nutmeg, 
to your Tafte ; but let all of them be beat very fine 
before you ufe them. Cut your Meat into {mall Par- 
cels. When they are thus far prepared, make a goad 
Puff-pafte Cruft, and lay it into your Difh. In the 
next Place, lay your minc’d Meat into it, and ftrow 
N 2 over 
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over it a confiderable Quantity of fton’d Raifens and 
Currants, that have been wafh’d very clean, with as 
amuch Sugar as you think proper; then lay over them 
fome {weet Forc’d-meat Balls; and in the Summer 
Seafon, you may add fome Artichoak Bottoms after 
they have been duly boil’d; but in the Winter Seafon, 
fupply their Place with fome fealded Grapes. After — 
this, bojla few Spanif/h Potatoes cut into fmall Pieces, 
fome candied Citron, candied Orange and Lemon- 
peel, and a few Blades of Mace. When you have | 
put a fmallQuantity of Butter upon the Top of it, clofe 
at up, and fend it to the Oven, Before itis fully 
bak’d, get in Readinefs a Caudle, proper to be pour’d 
into it, which you muft make in the Manner follow- 
ing: To a Pint of white Wine, add the Yolks of. 
three Eyes; let this be well ftirr’d over the Fire, one 
Way only, till tis thick; when you have taken it — 
off, {weeten it with Sugar, and when you have 
f{queez’d in the Juice of a Lemon, ftir it again; and 
then pour itinto your Pye. When you ferve it up to 
Table, put the Lid over it. | 


To. make a very favoury Veal, or Lamb Pye. 


“When you have prepar’d a good Puff-pafte Cruft, cut — 
your Meat into fmall Pieces; feafon it with Pepper, 
Salt, Mace, Cloves, and Nutmegs, well pounded, to — 
your Palate; if you have any Lamb’s-Stones, or 
Sweet-breads by you, let them be feafoned as your | 
other Meat, and the whole be laid into your Croft. 
Add to this, a fmall Quantity of Oyfters, fome Fore’d- 
meat Balls, Yolks of Eggs boil’d hard, the Tops 
of Afparagus, about two Inches in Length, boil’d 
green; let your Pye be butter’d all over before you 
cover it; when the Lid ison, fet it for about an 
_ Hour and an Half into a quick Oven; and before it. 
be fully bak’d, have in Readinefs a fufficient Quan- 
tity of Liquor to pour to it, made as here under di- 
rected, 

Take a Pint of Gravy, together with your Oyfier- 
Liquor, a Gill of red Wine, and a little Nutmeg. 

a grated :. 
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grated: Then. beat the Yolks of two or three Eggs, 

and mix them well together, ftirring them over the 

Fire, all the Time one Way. As. foon as it boils,’ 
take it off, and pour it into your Pye. Then put 
your Lid on again, and ferve it upto Table. As to 
the Quantity of this Liquor, you muft make more 
or lefs, in Proportion to the Bignefs of your Pye. 


To make a Mutton Pye. 


When you have taken off the Skin aad Fat of the 
Infide of a Loin of Mutton, cut the Remainder into 
Steaks; feafon it to yout Palate with Pepper and 
. Salt; when your Croft is made, fill it with your 
Meat; after that, pour into it as much Water as 
will near fill the Difh; then put on the Lid, and. 
bake it well.. tage 


To make a Pigeon Pye. 


Let your Pigeons, in the firft Place, be very nicely 
pick’d and clean’d; then feafon them with Pepper 
, and Salt, either high or low, according to your - 
' Palate ; and put a good Lump of the beft Frefh-Butter, 
with Pepper and Salt, into the Bellies. of each of 
them ; then cover your Difh with 2 good Puff-pafte 
Cruft; in which lay your Birds, fo feafoned as afore- 
faid, with their Necks, Gizzards, Livers, Pinions, 
and Hearts, betweenthem; in the Middle, lay a. 
large fat Beef-fteak, together with the Yolks of hard 
~Eggs, more or lels, as you fhall judge proper; pour 
into your Ingredients as much Water as will near, 
fil your Dith; then lay on the Lid, or Top-Crutt 
and bake it-well. Ce 


_ To make a Pigeon Pye, after the French Fafiion, 


You muft ftuff your Pigeons with a very high 
- Fore’d-meat, and lay a good Quantity of Forc’d-meat 
Balls ali round the Infide; together with Artichoak 
Bottoms, Afparagus Tops, Mufhrooms, Truffles, and. 
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Morels; but feafon your Ingredients fo your Palate ; 
though for the moft Part, they feafon very high. 


To make a Giblet Pye. 


Take two Pair of Giblets, that have been carefully 
cleaned, and put them all into the Sauce-pan, except 
the Livers ; add to them two Quarts of Water, about 
two Dozen Corns of whole Pepper, three or four 
Blades of Mace, one large Onion, and a fmall Eundle 
of Sweet herbs; let them be cover’d clofe, and ftew’d 
very foftly, till they are perfeétly tender ; then, when 
your Craft is duly prepared, cover your Dith with it ; 
take care to lay a good Rump-fteak at the Bottom of 
your Dith, well feafon’d to your Palate with Pepper . 
and Salt ; after that, lay in your Giblets and Livers, 
and ftrain the Liquor in which you ftew’d them. 
When you have feafoned it to your Mind, pour it 
into your Pye ; then put your Lid on, and let it ftand 
in the Oven about an Hour and an Half. 


To make a Duck Pye. 


Take two Ducks, and Jet them be well fealded and 
cleaned; then cut off the Feet, the Pinions, the 
Neck and Head, with the Gizzards, Hearts, and Li- 
vers, all well clean’d and f{calded, as abovemention. 
ed; but firft pick out all the Fat which you find in: 
the Infide of your Ducks. Lay a good Puff-pafte 
Cruft all over your Difh ; and put your Materials into 
it; when you have feafoned them to your Liking, 
both Infide and Ont, lay your Giblets on each Side 
of your Ducks ; when you have pour'd in as much 
Water as will near fill your Dith, put on your Lid, 
and fend your Pye to the Oven; but take care it be 
mot over-bak’d. 


To make a Chicken Pye. 


Take a Pair of Chickens, and cut them to Pieces s 
feafon then with Salt, Pepper, and a little beaten 
Mace. When you have made a good Bs 

Cruft,, 
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Craft, and {pread it over your Difh, lay a Fore’d) 


meat, made as follows, all round it. Take about 
Half a Pound of Veal, Half a Pound of Sewet, and: 
the fame Quantity of the Crumbs of Bread; let alk 
be beat fine ina Marble Mortar; feafon thefe Ingre- 
dients with a little Salt and Pepper, one Anchovy, 
and the Liquor belonging to it; let your Anchovy 
de cut all to pieces, and add to it-a little Lemon-peel, 
and a little Thyme fhred very fmall; and when you 
have mingled thefe well together, with the Yolk of 
an Egg, make it up into round Balls; and lay what 
Number of them you think proper round the Dith. 
Lay one: Part of your Chickens over she Wetter: of the 
Difh ; and then cut two Sweet-breads into feveral 
Pieces ; and when you have feafoned them to your 
Palate, lay them over your Chickens ; when you 
-have fo done, flrew Half an Opnce of Truoffels and 
Morels over them, together with two or three Arti- 
choak Bottoms cut to Pieces ; and, if you have them, 
a few Cock’s-combs, and a Palate that has been boil’d 
tender, and cut to Pieces ; over this, lay the Remain- 
der of your Chickens ; pour into them Half a Pint of 
’ Water or fomething more, and then put on your Lid, 
Tet it be well bak’d, and as foon as it comes from 
the Oven, fill it with good Gravy; cover it with your 
Croft, and fo ferve it up to Table. 


To make a Goofe Pye. 


Half a Peck of Flour will be fufficient to raife the 
Walls of your Pye with, which muft be made jutt 
laxyge enough to hold your Goofe. In the firft Place, 
however, have ready by you a pickled dried Tongue, 
that has been boil’d io tender as to peel with Eafe; 
cut off the Root: Then bone your Goofe, and have 
_ ready, atthe fame Time, a large Fowl bon’d; fea- 

fon your Fowl! and your Goole with Half a Quarter 
of an Ounce of Mace beat fine, alfo a large Tea-fpoon- 
ful of Pepper beat fine, and three Tea-f{poonfuls of 
Salt, all well mingled together; then lay your Fowl 
_ into your Goofe, and your Tongue into your Fowl ; 


and. 
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and your Goofe in the very fame Form as if it were 
whole. Put about Half a Pound of the beft Butter 
upon the Top, and then lay on your Lid. This is 
a very agreeable Pye, either hot or cold, and will 
keep fome confiderable Time. 


To make a Venifon Pafty. 


Bone the Neck and the Breaft, and feafon them to 
your Palate with Pepper and Salt; cut the EBreaft 
into three or four Pieces; but, if you can avoid it, 
cut none of the Fat belonging to the Neck. Lay 
in the Breaft and Neck-end firft, and the beft of 
the Neck-end over them, that the Fat may be whole : 
_ Let your Craft be made of a rich Puff-pafte, and very 


thick on the Sides; as alfo thick at Top; and let © 


your Bottom be very good. Cover your Dith firft; 
then lay in your Ingredients ¢ put into them Half a 
Pound of Butter, and not above a Quarter of a Pint 
of Water. Thus prepared, put on your Lid. Bake 
it ina quick Oven, and let it ftand there about two 
Hours. Before ’tis ready to be taken out, fet the 
Bones of your Venifon on the Fire in two Quarts of 
Water, with three or four Blades of Mace, an Onion, 


a little Piece of Cruft of Bread, bak’d crifp and brown, — 


and a {mall Quantity of whole Pepper; let it be clofe 
cover'd, and boil foftly over a gentle Fire, till one 
Half of your Liquor is wafted ; and then ftrain it off. 
Pour the Remainder into your Pye as foon as it comes. 
from the Oven. | 

If your Venifon happens to be too lean, take the 
Fat of a Loin of Mutton, and fteep it for four and 
twenty Hours in fome Rape-Vinegar and red Wine ; 
then {pread. it over the Top of your Venifon, and 
cover your Pafty. 

Tho’ fome People imagine, that Venifon can never 
be over-bak’d; and will for that Reafon, bake it firft 
ina falfe Cruft; yet the Notion is quite wrong; for 


thro’ fuch a Praétice, the Flavour of the Venifon is 


in fome Meafure, at leaft, loft and gone: If, however, 
you are defirous of having it exceedingly tender, wa 
mufk 
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miuft wath it in warm Milk and Water, and then reb 
it with clean Cloths, till "tis perfectly dry. When 
you have fo done, rub it all over with the beft Vine- 
gar, and let it hang in the open Air. You may keep 
it, thus prepared, for a Fortnight, if you think pro- 

r; but then no Moifture muft come to it; if you 
find there does, to prevent its decaying, you mut 
firft dry it well, and then firew Ginger over it. 

When you are difpofed to make Ufe of it, dip it 
in luke-warm Water, and then wipe it dry again. 
Let it be baked in a quick Oven. If your Patty be 
large, it will require three Hours at leaft, at which 
Time, it will not only be very tender, but retain its fine 
Flavour. . 7 

N.B. The Shoulder, bon’d, and made as above, 
with the Matton-Fat, makes a very agreeable Pafty. 


To make a Mutton Pafty. 


- Take a Loin of Mutton that is large and fat ; and 
before you bone it, let it hang for five or fix Days. 
Lay your Meat, when bond, four and twenty Hours 
an about Half ’a Pint of red Wine, and Half a Pint 
of Rape-Vinegar ; then take it out of the Pickle, and 
manage it as you would do a Venifon-Pafty : Whiltft 
your Pafty is inthe Oven, boil up your Bones in the 
fame Manner, and fill your Pafty with the Liquor, as 
foon as it comes out of the Oven. ; 


To make Mine’d-Pies, afrer the beff Manner. 


Shred three Pounds of Sewet, and two Pounds of 
ftoned Raifons, as fine and fmall as poffible; -add to 
them two Pounds of Currants, that have been care- 
fully pick’d; wafh’d, rubb’d, and dried before the 
Fire; about forty or fifty fine Pippins, more or lefs, 
as they are in Bignefs, well par’d, cor’d, and chopp’d 
as {mall as can be ; Half a Pound of the fineft Sugar well 
pounded, a Quarter of an Ounce of Mace, the fame 
Quantity of Cloves, and two large Nutmegs, all 
beaten very fine ; put all thefe Ingredients into a large 
Pan, and mingle them all well together, with Half 
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a Pint of Brandy, and Halfa Pint of Sack. Let this 
be clofe ftopt into a Stone-pot, and it will be ready 
for your Ufe at any Time; and as good at three 

Months End as at firlt. 

When you make it into Pies, take a {mall Difh, 
very little bigger, if any, than a Seop-plate, and lay 
avery thin Croft all over it; over that, lay a thin 
Layer of your Ingredients, and after that, a Layer of 
Citron cut very thin; then another Layer of your 
Minc’d-meat, and a Layer of Orange-peel cut very _ 
thin; and over the laft .a little more Meat: Squeeze 
Half the Juice of a fine Seville Orange, or Lemon, 
into your Ingredients, and add thereto, three or four 
Spoonfuls of red Wine; then lay your Cruit on, and 
let it be carefully baked. Minc’d-pies, thus made, — 
eat as finely cold as hot.. In cafe you make them in 
Patty-pans, mix your Meat and your Sweet-meats 
accordingly. a 

--Some make their Pies of a Neats Tongue peeled, 
and fhred as fine as poffible; or two Pounds of the 
Infide of a Surloin of Beef, boiled, and fhred equally 
fine, in order to mix with the reft of the Ingredients. 


To make Tarts of divers Kinds. 


F you propofe to bake them in Patty-pans, firft 
if butter them well, and then put a thin Cruft all 
over them, in order to your taking them out with the 
greater Eafe; but if you make ufe of either Glafs, or 
China Difhes, add no Cruft.but the Top one. Strew 
a proper Quantity of fine Sugar at the Bottom, in the 
- firft place; and after that lay in your Fruit, of what 
Sort foever, as you think moft proper, and ftrew a 
like Quantity of the fame Sugar over'them. ‘Then 
pat your Lid on, and let them be baked in a flack 
Oven. 
Obferve, however, that Minc’d-pies muf always 
be bak’d in Patty-pans; on account of taking them 
out with the greater Eafe, as above hinted; and puff- 
patte 
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pafte is the moft proper for them.——If you make 
Tarts of Apples, Pears, Apricots, €9'c. the beacen 
Craft is looked upon as the moft proper; but that is - 
fubmitted to your own particular Fancy. 


To make Apple Tart, or Pear Tart. 


Pare them firft; then cut them into Quarters and 
take the Cores out ; in the next place, cut each Quar- 
ter a-crofs again; throw them, fo prepared, intoa 
Sauce-pan, with no more Water init than what will jut 
cover your Fruit; let them fimmer over a flow Fire, 
till they are perfectly tender ; before you fet your Fruit 
on the Fire, however, take care to put a good 
large piece of Lemon-peel into your Water.. Have 
_ your Patty-pans in Readinefs, and ftrew fine Sugar 

at the Bottom; then lay in your Fruit, and cover 
them with as much of the fame Sugar as you think 
convenient. Over each Tart pour a Tea-{poonful of - 
Lemon-jvice, and three Spoonfuls of the Liquor 
in which they were boiled. Then lay your Lid 
over them, and put them into a flack Oven. 

Obferve, If your Tarts be made of Apricots, you 
muft ufe no Lemon-juice, which is the only material 
Difference in the Manner of making them. | 

Obferve likewife, with refpe& to preferv’d Tarts, 
only lay in your preferv’d Fruit, and put a very thin 
Cruit over them; and bake them as fhorta Time 
poflible. 


To moke them fill in a more agrecable Way. 


Take a large Patty-pan, in proportion to the in- 
tended Size ot your Tart. Make Sugar-Cruft for it, - 
.and roll it till "tis no thicker than a Halfpenny ; then, 

having buttered your Patty-pan, cover it. Shape 
yourU pper-cruit on fomething hollow contriv’d for that 
particular purpofe, about the fame Size as your Pan; _ 
and then mak it with a proper Iron, in what Form you 
think moft convenient, in fuch a Manner that it may 
lie hollow, and the Fiuit be feen thro” it. Then 
let your Cruft be baked in a flack Oven,. fo that it 
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may be only crifp’d, but not difcoloured. When the 
Cruft is quite cold, take it out carefully, and fill it — 
with whatever Fruit you propofe; lay onthe Lid, 
and your Tart’s made. If the Tart, therefore, be 
not eat, your Sweet-meat is never the worfe, and 
makes a gentee] Appearance. 


Proper Pastes for Tarts, 


@N NE Pound of Flour, and three Quarters of a 

Pound of Butter, mixed well together, and well 
beaten with a Rolling-pin, is fufficient for a common _ 
Cruft. | 


Or thus. 


Take Half a Pound of Butter, Half a Pound of 
Flour, and Half a Pound of Sugar; then mix your — 
Ingredients well all together ; beat them with a Roll- 
ing-pin well, as above direéted, and when rolled 
out thin, "tis ready for your purpofe. 


To make Puff-pafte. 


Rob fine, Half a Pound of Butter, with a fmall 
Quantity of Salt into a Quarter of a Peck of Flour ; 
make your Materials up with cold Water, into a 
light Pafte. When ’tis ftiff enough, roll it out and: 
ftick Lumps of Butter all over it, and Flour over 
that; then roll it up firft, and out afterwards; and 
obferve the fame Method for nine or ten Times fuc- 
ceflively, till you have made Ufe of a Pound and 
an Half of Butter. This Cruft is principally us'd 
for Pies of all Sorts. 


A very good Cruft for Jarge Pies. 


Put the Yolks of three Eggs to a Peck of Flour; 
then have fome Water boil’d; and put in Half a 
Pound of tried Sewet, and a Pound and an Half of 


Butter. Skim of the Sewet and Butter, and take 
as 
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as much of the Liquor as will make your Craft both 


light and good. Work vp your Materials well, and 
then roll them out. ) 


To make a Standing. Crutt for any large Pies. 


Take a Peck of Flour, and fix Pounds of Butter. 
boiled in a Gallon of Water. Skim the Butter off 
into your Flour; but make as little Ufe of your ki- 
quor as poflibly you can; then work it up well 
into a Paite; when you have fo done, pull it into 
Piece-meals, till ’tis perfecily cold; then throw it 
into any Form you judge moft proper. _ 

This Cruft is very proper for the Walls of a large 
Goofe-pye. oe 


To make a cold Cruft. 


Take three Pounds of Flour, and rub a Pound and 
an Half of Buiter into it. When you have broken 
two Eggs into your Ingredients, make it up with cald 
Water. 


To maké a Dripping-crult, 


Boil a Pound and an Half of Beef-Dripping in Wa- 
ter; then ftrain it, and let it ftand till it be cold ; 
then take off the hard Fat, which, when you have 
{crap’d well, muift be boiled four or fiy 
ceflively. Let this be afterwards work’d 
three Pounds of Flour, as fine as poffib 
make it up into Pafte with cold Water. 


This Cruft will eat very agreeably, and pleafe the 
niceft Palate. : 


e Times fuc- 
up well into 
le, and then 


To GE: a Cruft for Cuftards. 


To Half a Pound of Flour add fix Ounces of 
Butter, three Spoonfuls of Cream, and the Yolks 
of two kggs; mix thefe well together, and let 
them ftand for about a Quarter of an Hour ; after 
that, work it up and down well, and rol] it as thin 
as you pleafe, . 

Oz To 
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To make Pafte Sor Crackling-cruft. 


‘Take four Handfuls of Almonds blanch’d, and 


throw them into Water; then dry them in a Cloth; 
then pound them as fine as you can ina Mortar, and 
add to them the White of an Egg, and a {mall Quan- 
tity of Orange-Flower- Water. 

When they are pounded to your SatisfaGtion, pafs 
them thro’ a coarfe Sieve, in order to clear them 
from all the Clods; then f{pread it upon a Dith, till 


‘ts as pliable as you would have it; let it Rand for. 


fome fhort Time, and then roll out one part of your 
Materials for your Under-cruft, and dry it on your 
Pye-pan in the Oven, whilft your other Paftry-works 
are making in what Forms you pleafe, for the gare 
nifhing of your Pies, | 


InsTRucTIONS for making of {trong Graviess 


and Broths for Soops and Sauces. 


CET a large Quantity of fuch part of your Beef, 
S as you think pane over the Fire, in four Gal- 


lons of Water. Let it be firft feafoned wih Salt, 


whole Pepper, as wel! Yamaica as black, Half a Do: 
zen of Onions, or more if you chufe it, a fmall 
Quantity of Cloves and Mace, and a large Bunch 
. both of Parfley and Thyme. When it has boiled about 
, four Hours, and you find about one Half of your 
- Liquor boiled away, ftrain it off, and keep it by you 
for Ufe as Qccafion fhall offer. . 


To make a brown Gravy. 


Put three or four Pounds of lean, coarfe Beef into 


a Frying-pan, with a few Slices of fat Bacon laid 
underneath It; then cut into {mall Pieces five or 


fix Onions, a large Carrot, and fome Crufts of _ 
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brown Bread; and add to them a fmal!l Bunch of 

Thyme; then cover them up clofe, and fet them 
over a gentle Fire; you muft let it fry perfectly 
brown on both Sides; but take care, however, that 
it does not burn ; then put to it two or three Quarts 

of Broth, made ftrong as above direéted. Seafon 
it well\with Pepper, and let it ftew for about Half 
an Hour ; then ftrain it through a Hair-fieve, and 

when you have fkimmed off the Fat, it is ready for 
_ Ufe, whenever you have Occafion for it. | 


To make Gravy for brown Sauces. 


Take what Quantity of the Neck of Beef you 
‘fhall have occafion for, and cut it into thin Slices ; 
and when you have flour’d it well, throw it into a 
Sauce-pan, and add to it an Onion flic’d, and a 
Slice or two of fat Bacon, fome Powder of {weet 
Marjoram, and a little Salt and Pepper; cover all 
clofe, and fet it over a flow Fire; ftir it feveral 
times, till you find your Gravy brown; then put 
fome Water to it, and ftir it all together; when it has 
boiled about Half an Hour, ftrain it off, and take 
the Fat from off the Top; and add to it what Quan- 
tity of Lemon-juicé you think proper. 7 


Zo make Gravy for white Sauce. 


Boil about a Pound of the worft part of a Neck 
of Veal, or the fame Quantity cut off from a Knuckle,. 
in a Quart of Water, with an Onion, a {mall Quan- | 
tity of whole Pepper, Half a Dozen Cloves, a lit- 
tle Salt. Half a Nutmeg grated, and a Bunch of 
fweet Herbs. When your Ingredients have boiled’ 
about an Hour, or fomewhat more, firain it off, and 
fet it by for Ufe. 


Yo make a Gravy that is not expenfive. 


Take a Glafs of Water and the fame Quantity of 
fmall Beer, and cut an Onion into your Liguor in: 
fmall Slices; add io it fome Pepper and Salt, a little: 

O 3 grated. 
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grated Lemon-peel, two or three Cloves, and one | 
- Spoonful of the Liguor of either pickled Walnuts 


or Mufhrooms; put this into a Bafon; then throw 


a large Lump of Butter into a Sauce-pan, and fet — 


it over the Fire to melt; in the next place, drudge 
in a {mall Quantity of Flour, and keep ftirring it till 
the Froth finks, by which Time’ it will become 
brown; then put your Mixture, with an Onion fliced, 
into your brown Butter, and when it has boiled up, 


’tis ready for your Ufe. 


To make Beef-Gravy to keep. 


Take a Piece of lean Beef that has been only one 
Quarter. roafted, and cut it into Bits; then throw 


them into a Stew-pan, adding thereto about Halfia 


Pint of firong Broth, and a Pint of red Wine; when 


you have covered this up clofe, let it ftew for about — 
an Fiour; but keep turning it every now and then; 


feafon it with Salt and Pe; per; then ftrain it off, and 


pour it into a Stone-butile. Warm your Bottle when- 


ever you bave occafion to make ufe of your Gravy. 


Lo make Gravy of Mutton, 
Let your Mutton be fomewhat better than Half 


roafled ; then cut it into Pieces, and fqueeze out the . 


Gravy with a Prefs: After that, take a litle good 
Broth and wet your Mutton, in order to your putting 
it into the Prefs afecond Time; then add a little 
Salt to it, and pour it off into an earthen Veffel; and 
keep it for your Service when you want it. . 


Another Way to make Mutton or Beef Gravy. 


Take a coarfe Piece of Mutton, or Beef, and fet 
it on the Fire, in as much Water as will juft cover it ; 
when it has boiled for fome Time, take it out of your 
Sauce-pan, beat it well, and. cut it into Pieces, that 
the Gravy may run out; then throw it into your 
Sauce-pan again, adding thereto, a fmall Quantity 
‘of Saltand whole Pepper, an Onion or two, anda 
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Bunch of {weet Herbs ; take care that your Ingredients 
only flew ; for they muft not now be boiled as before. 
When you find it of a brown. Colour to your Liking, © 
take it off the Fire, and pour it into an earthen Pan ; 
{kim off the Fat asfoon as itis cold; and you may 
keep it one Week under another. If you perceive it 
begin to change its Colour, boil it again. 

When you make ufe of this Gravy for a white 
Fricafey, you muft melt alittle Butter, mixed with 
two or three Spoonfuls of Cream, the Yolks of two 
or three Eggs, and a {mall Quantity of white Wine. 


To make Veal- Gravy. 


Cut what Quantity of Steaks you think convenient 

of from a Fillet of Veal; when you have beaten 
them very well, throw them into. a-Stew- -pan, and 
Jay over them fome Carrots, Parfnips, and Onions tt 
fliced ; then cover your Pan, and having fet #-— 
at at firft over a gentle Fire, encreafe the Heat by 
Degrees ; when you find the Gravy to be near watted, 
and your Meat begins to ftick to your Pan, and looks 
of a good brown Colour, add to it fome ftrong Broth, 
a fmail Quantity of Parfley, a few Cloves, and an 
Onion or a Leek ; then cover your Stew-pan again, 
and let it fimmer for about three Quarters of an 
Hour ; after this, ftrain it off into an earthen Pan, 
and it will be fit for Ufe either in Soops or Ragoos. | 


wks Wa Vay of making a good Gravy, fit for almoft — 
ary Purpofe. 


Burn only two or three Ounces of Butter in a Pie 
ing-pan, till tis brown; then lay into it two or three 
Pounds of lean, coarfe Beef, two Quarts of Water, 
and half a Pint of Wine, either white or red, ac- 
cording as you would have the Colour of it; add,to 
this, three or four Shalots, four or five Anchovies, 
and about Half a Dozen At Muthrcoms, Cloves, and 
Mace, with aimall Cuantity of whole Pepper, Ses 
your Ingredients over a flow Fire, and let them flew 
for about an Hour, or longer, as you judge peepee 

then 
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then take them off; ftrain your Liquor, and fet it by 
for Ufe. | 


To make a Fifh-Gravy for Soop. 


Take as many Tench, or Eels, as you think pro- 
per, that have been well cleanfed from Mud, well 
falted on their Outfides, and their Gills taken out ; 
then throw them into a Kettle, with Water, Salt, an 
Onion ftuck with Cloves, and a Bundle of fweet Herbs, _ 
When thefe have boiled about an Hour and an Half, 
- ftrain the Liquor off thro’ a Cloth. To this add, ei- 
ther the Peelings ‘of fuch Muthrooms as have been 
well wafh’d, or a few Muthrooms themfelves, that 
have been cut fmall; boil thefe together for fome | 
Time, and then ftrain the Liquor thro’ a Sieve, into 
a Stew-pan, upon fome fried or burnt Flour, and a 
little Lemon, by which Means it will foon be of 2 


a good Flavour, and a fine Colour, fit for Soops. 


This you may vary at your Pleafure, by throwing 
Spices and Pot-herbs into the Soop, fome {mall Time 
before you ferve it up to Table. 


A proper Stock for an Herb-foop. 


Take fome Beets, Chards, Chervll, Spinach,. 
Leeks, Cellery, or any other Herbs you think proper, 
and add to them two or three large Crufts of Bread, 
a little Butter and Salt, and a Bundle of fweet Herbs ¢ 
boil thefe for about an Hour and an Half in a rea- 
fonable Quantity ef Water; and then ftrain the Li- 
quor thro’ a Sieve. 

This will be a proper Stock for Soops, either of 
Lettuces, Afparagus, or fuch other Roots as are fit 
for Lent, or Days of Abftinence. 


Jo make Green-peas Soop. 


Put a Peck of thefe Peas into a Stew-pan, and co- 
ver them with Water; then put to them fome Salt 
“and Pepper, a few young Onions, a little Parfley, 
and a Bunch of Thyme; add to thefe, a Quarter of 

 & 
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a Pound of Bacon, and a good Lump of Butter; them 
cover them, and when they have ftew'd fora fhort 
Time, take Half a Dozen Cabbage-Lettuces, oF 
more, incafethey are but fmall, and put them into 
the Soop, when cut into Quarters; and add to them ten 
or a Dozen Cucumbers, or lefs in cafe they are large, 
with a Handful of Purflane, together with fome more 
Seafoning, and a large Lump of Butter; fill. your 
Stew-pan with boiling Water, and let your Soop flew 
for two Hours or more; and if in that Time you 
find your Liquor wafted away too much, throw 
into it a Lump of Butter, and as much more boiling 
Water as. you fee-convenient, ; : 

You may ftew in this Soop, if you pleafe, either 
two or three Pigeons, or a Chicken, with proper 
Stuffing in their Bellies. : 


Lo make a dry’d Peas-foop. 


This may be made of Beef; but a Leg of Pork 
4s the better of the two, Strain your Broth thro’ a 
Sieve, and put Half a Pint of fplit Peas to every 
Quart of Liquor, or a Quart of whole Peas to three 
‘Quarts of Liquor. When you make ule of the lat- 
ter, they muft be pals'd thro’ a Cullender; but the 
former need not. Cut as much Cellery into it as you 
think proper, into little Pieces, a imall Quantity of 
Marjoram in Powder, and fome dry’d Mint. When 
-you have feafoned it .with Pepper and Salt, let 
qt boil till your Celery is tender. a | 

Take Notice, If you boil a whole Leg of Pork, 
this is not to be done till after your Meatis taken out of 
the Pot: But if you boil the Bones of Pork only, 
er the Hock, boil thefe Ingredients afterwards in 
the Liquor. | 

When you ferve this Soop up to Table, lay a 
French Roll in the Middle of it, and make ule of 
rafped Bread, fifted, to garnihh the Border of your 
Dith. 4 


You 
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You may put, if you think Proper, fome All-{pice 
powdered, or toafted Bread cut into Dice, into this 
Soop, and it will be an agreeable Addition enough. 


To. make a good Gravy-ioop. , 

Boil a Leg of Beef down, with a {mall Quantity of 
Salt, a Bunch of fweet Herbs, afew Cloves, a Bit of 

utmeg, and an Onion. — Boilthree Gallons of Water 
down to one; then cut three or four Pounds of lean — 
Reef into thin Slices i before you put your Meat into 
Sp Pan, put a Lump of Batter into it, about the. 
ignefs of an Egg, that has been flour’d : When your 
Stew-pan is hot, and your Butter is properly brown’d, 
ay your Meat in, and having covered it, let it ftew 
Over'a quick Fire; but take care -to give it a Turn 
now and then ; and ftrain in your ftrong Broth, with’ 
an Anchovy or two, a Handful of Endive and Spi- 
nach, boiled gteen, drained, and thred grofs; then 
“have fome Palates ready boiled, cut into {mall Pieces, 
toafted and fried. Take out your Beef, and put the 
Remainder al] together with fome Pepper ; boil it 
up for about a Quarter of an Hour, and then ferve 


it up, with a Knuckle of Veal ; or a boil’d Fowl in 
the Middle of it 


Yo make Peas-pottage, 


Boil four Quarts of Peas in as little Water as will 
be fufficient, till they are foft, and duly thickened ; 
while thefe are Preparing, boil a Leg of Mutton, and 
two or three Humbies of Veal, in another Pot, prick- 
ing them with a Knife in order to let out the Gravy ; 
boil them in no ‘more Water than what will jut 
Cover them. “When you have boiled out all the 

codnefs of your Meat, ftrain the Liquor, and put 
it into the Pulp of your Peas, and Jet them boil toge- 
ther; then put in a good Piece of Bacon, a large 
Bunch of Mint, and a little Thyme. As foon as it 
1s enough, put it into your Dith, and lay {mall 
Rathers of Bacon all round it; but before you ae: 
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it up, pour a fufficient Quantity of melted Butter 


> 


into it. 


To make a Rice-foop. 


Pick and wath, a Quarter of a Pound of Rice as clean 
as poflible, and boil it in fome Veal Broth till ’tjs per- 
fe€tly tender, with a Chicken, and a fmall Quantity 
of Mace ; then fkim it well, and feafon i) with Sale 
to your Palate ; then ftir in Half a Pound of Butter, 
and a Pint of Cream, boi'ed up into your Soop ; when 
all Things are thus prepared, ferve up the Fowl and 
the Soop with the Crumb of a French Roll. 


Zo make a Soop of Turnips. - 


When you have prepared as much good Veal Gra- 
vy as will be requifite for your Purpofe, pare fome 


let the Number be two or three Dozen, in proportion 
to the Size of your Difh; then fry them in either Hogs- 
Lard, or Butter clarified, till they appear of a brown 
Colour; after this, take two Quarts of your Gravy 
and the Crufts of two French Rolls boil’d up together, 
and itrain them well. When your Turnips are per- 
feétly cleared from the Fat wherein they were fried, 
- put them together, aud boil them till they be ten- 

der. A couple of roafted Ducks will be very agree- 
able to lay in the Middle of your Soop. You muft 
have a Rim for your Garnifh ; and on the Outfide, 
feveral Pieces of Turnips cut into Squares, that have 
been boiled white in Broth, and betwixt each Parcel 
a Piece of your fried Turnips, cut in the fhape of Cocks- 
combs. Let your Bread be foak’d in fome fine Fat and 
good Gravy, and'then ferve it up to Table, 


Zo make an Onion-foop, 


Put Half a Pound of goed Butter into a Stew-pan, 
and let it all melt over the Fire, and boil, till it makes 
no Manner of Noife; then take about a Dozen, or 
lefs, of Onions, peel’d, according as they are in Big- 

: hefs 
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‘Turnips, and cut them into {mall Squares like Dice > ad 
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nefs, and cut them {mall : when thus fhred, throw 
them into your melted Butter, and let them fry for 
about fifteen or twenty Minutes; then, when you 
have fhaken in a {mall Quantity of Flour, ftir them 
round about; fhake your Pan, and let them fry for 
a few Minutes longer; then add to them a Quart, 
or more if you think proper, of boiling Water, and 
ftir them round once more; then throw into them a 
Jarge Piece of the Upper-Cruft of a ftale Loaf, and 
feafon with Salt to your Tafte; keep them boiling - 
for ten Minutes longer over the Fire ; but Jet them 
be frequently flirred ; then take them of, and have 
the Yolks of two Eggs beat fine with Half a Spoonful 
of Vinegar ready to putto them; ard, having min- 
led fome of the Soop withthem, ftir it well, and mix’ 
it well with the Remainder of your Soop, and foferve 


it up to Table. 


To make an Egg-Soop. 
When you have beaten the Yolks of two Eggs into 


your Dith, with a Lump of Butter about the Bignefs 


of a common Egg, take a Tea-kettle of boiling Wa- 
ter inone Hand, and a Spoon in the other. Pour 
your Water in by flow Degrees, and keep it ftirring 
well, allthe Time, till you have put in the Quantity 
of a Quart, or better; and till you find your Eggs 
well mixed, and your Butter perfeétly melted. After 
this, pour all into a Sauce-pan, and ftir them till 
they begin to fimmer ; then take it off the Fire, and 
pour it out of one Veffel into another, till *tis per- 
feétly fmooth, and has a high Froth; after this, fet 
it once more over the Fire, and let it remain 
there till “tis perfeGly hot; then pour. it into your 
Soop-dith, and ferve it up to Table. 


To make Plumb-pettage for Chriftmas. 


Take a Leg and Shinof Beef, and boil them in 
ten Gallons of Water, till they are perfeétly tender ; 
and when you find the Broth ftrong enough for your 
purpofe, itrain it out; wipe your Pot clean, and then — 


put 
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put all your Broth in again; have in: Readinefs the 
Crumb only of fix French Rolls cut in Pieces, in. or- 
der to foak it in fome of the Fat of the Broth, over 
a Stove, for about a Quarter of an Hour; to this add 
five Pounds of Currants that have been well wath’d; 
the fame Quantity of Raifons, and two Pounds, or 
more if you think proper, of Prunes ; let thefe boil 
till they are {well’d; then put to them three Quarters 
of an Ounce of Mace, . two Nutmegs, and Half an 
Ounce of Cloves that have been beaten fine, and 
mixed with a little cold Liquor; but they muft not 
remain there long ; when you have taken your. Pot 
off, put ina fmall Quantity of Salt, a Quart of Sack, 
and another of Claret, adding thereto the Juice of two 
or three Lemons, and three Pounds, at leaft, of Su- 


gar. If you think proper, you may put fome Sagoe - 


to the reft of your Ingredients. When you have poured 
your Pottage into earthen Pans, it will keep a confi- 


derable Lime, and you may make Ufe of it.as Occafion 
offers. 


. 


To make a Cake-foop, or Veal-clue, to be portable 


2n Boxes. 


Strip a Leg of Veal of all its Skin and Fat; then . 


take ail the flefhy Part from the Bones, and boil 


them over a gentle Fire, fo long, and-in’fuch a. 


Quantity of Water, that you think the Liquor, when 
cold, wi'l make a ftrong felly. If, however, you 


are dubious, try a Spoontul or two, and let it cool 
before you ftrain the whole thro’ a Sieve. Whilft 


‘tis fettling, -have in Readinefs a Stew. an with Wa- 
Ba Neve p : 
ter, and feveral China-Cups, or Earthen-ware glaz’d; 


fill thefe Veffls with part of your Jelly, taken clear 


from the fettling, and fet them into the Stew-pan 
of Water; then let them boil gently in it, till the 
Jelly in the Cups becomes as thick as Glue ; after 


this, let them land to cool, and then turn Out the 


Glue upon a piece of new, Flannel, in order to draw 
out the Moifture ; turn.chem orfce in about fix Hours, 
and put them on a frefh piece of Flannel; con- 
| : gist, tinue 
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tinue turning them till they are perfe@ly dry; and 
then keep them in -a-warm, dry Place. “In a fhort 
Time they will be as ftiff and hard as Glue, and. 
may be fent away in Boxes at any Diftance whatfoe- 
ver, without the leaft Damage or Inconvenience. 

When you make Ufe of your Cakes, pour about a 
Pint of boiling Water upon the Quantity of a large 
Walnut, and when, by conftant ftirring it in the: 
boiling Water, “tis perfe&ily diffolved, it will make 
a moderate Mefs of very good ftrong Broth. In re- 
gard to the Seafoning it, you may add fuch a Quanti- 


ty of Salt and Pepper as may be agreeable to. your 


Palate; for nothing of that Nature mutt be put into 


your Ingredients that conflitute your Glue; fince if. 


they were, your Cakes would foon grow mufly. As 
your Soop, therefore, in making of it, muft have 
nothing favoury in it; you may add what Herbs or 
Spices to it you think proper; but then fuch Herbs. 
soutt firft be boiled tender in plain Water, and that 
Water muft be made Ufe of to pour-upon your Cake- 
gravy inftead of other hot Water. By having, there- 
fore,a Quantity of thefe Cakes always in Readinefs, you 
may make a good Dith of Soop, whenever you pleafe, 


without the leatt Trouble or Inconvenience, by allow- 


ing only the Quantity of a large Walnut, as above 
directed, to every Pint of Water. If, however, you 
want Gravy for Sauce, you muft ufe double the 
Quantity yeu do for Soop or Broth. 


For high Sauces, and fuch as have ftrong Stomachs. 
to relifh them, yoa may. make uwfe of Beef-gravy 


Cakes, inflead of thofe of Veal, tho’ the latter, ’tis 
true, are not only the molt fimple, but the eafieft of 
Digeftion. 

In the making therefore of Beef-gravy Cakes, ob- 
ferve the following DireGion. 

Take a Leg, or Shin of Beef, and prepare it after 
the fame Manner as above prefcribed for your Veal 
Cakes ; and by making Ule of the flethy Parts only, 
and following the Method above direéted, you will 
have'a Beef-glue, which may be thought preferable 
to any other for Sauces, efpecially in Houfes in the 
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Country ; as no Fleth is of a ftronger Nature thar 
that of Beef. Some, in order to gratify the Appe- 
tites of your keen Sportfmen, will add to their Beef, 
the Fleth of a Brace of Hares, and of an old Cock 
or two, to give an additional Strength. Tho’ this 
may be done, indeed, difcretionally ; yet take No- 
tice, that the Stock of all thefe Cakes, Gravies, or 
Glues, is the fir. Thele, however, may flill be 
enriched by Chervil, Beet, Cellery, or any other 
Soop-herbs you think proper. 


A {mall Quantity of this ftrong Soop may agree- 


ably enough be put into fuch Sauce as you pro- 
spofe, either for Flefh, Fith, or Fowl. 


To make a Breakfaft-broth. 


Get the Chine of a Rump of Beef, a Neck and 
Knuckle of Veal, the Crag-end of a Neck of Mut- 


ton, and a couple of Chickens. Pound the Breafts 


of your Chickens in a Mortar, together with fome 
‘Crumbs of Bread, that have been foak’d in your 
Broth, When you have feafoned all your Ingredi- 
_. ents to your Palate, ftrain them thro’ a Sieve, and 

_ pour your Liquor upon Crufts of Bread, that have 


been laid fimmering in the fame Broth, 


To make white Broth, 


gma 


Parboil a Chicken, or Pullet, and when you have — 


taken the Flefh from the Bones, put it into a Stew- 
‘pan over a Chafing-dith of Coals; add to this, as 
much boil’d Cream as you fhall think proper; thicken 
this with Flour, Rice and Eggs, and a fmall Quantity 
of Marrow, in fome of the Broth your Fowl was 
boiled in; then pour in about a Gill of either Sack 
or Mountain; and feafon with Salt and Pepper to 
your Palate ; when ’tis thickened to your Satisfaction, 
Serve it up to Table. | Mises 


a 
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To make Barley-Broth. 


Set three Quaris of Water upon the Fire, and put 
into your Sauce-pan a Pound of French Barley ; when 
it has boiled for {ome Time, throw in fome Whole- 
fpice, and what Quantity of Raifons and Currants 
you think proper. When ’tis boil’d enough, put 
a Lump of Butter and alittle Rofe-water into it 3 
then {weeten it to your Palate, and eat it. 


To make Mutton-Broth. 


‘Take about fix Pounds of a Neck of Mutton, and 
cut it into two Parts. Boil the ‘Crag in a Gallon of 
Water ; as the Scum arifes take it of ; then put in 
What Quantity of Sweet-herbs you think proper ; 
as alfo one Onion, and a large Cruft of Bread. 

When your Crag has boiled for about an Hour, — 
put in the Remainder of your Meat, two or three 
Turnips, fome Chives, and fome Parfley that has 
been chopp’d {mall ; feafon it with Salt to your Pa- 
Tate. You may thicken it with either Bread, Oatmeal, 
Barley, or ice, as your Inclination direéts you. 
if you propofe to have Turnips for Sauce to your 
Meat, don’t boil the whole in your Broth, becaufe 
it will make it too flrong. 


To make Plumb- gruel. 


Take two large Spoonfuls of Oatmeal, and put 
it into two Quarts of Water, with a Blade or two 
of Mace, and a fmall Quantity of Lemon-peel ;_ ftir 
them all together, and let them boil for about five or 
fix Minutes. Then take it off the Fire, and having 
ftrained it, put it into your Sauce-pan again; “and 
add toit, Half a Pound of Currants, well wath’d 
and pick’d ; when it has boiled about ten Minutes, 
add to it a Glafs of white Wine, and fome grated 
Nutmeg ; then fweeten it as you like it, aud eat it. 


Some 
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Some General RULES #0 be obferved 
in the making of Soors or BRrorus. 


N the firft place, be particularly careful that all 
your Pots, Sauce-pans and Covers, be perfectly 
clean, and free from either Greafe or Sand; take 
great Care, likewife, that they be well tinn’d ; for 
otherwife they will give your Broths or Soops a dif- 
agreeable, brafly Tafte. If you are not too much 
hurried, ftew your Meat as foftly as you can ; for 
by that Means it will not only be more tender, but 
have a finer Flavour. | 
When you make Soop, or Broth, for immediate Ufe, 
you muf ftew your Meat foftly, and put in but a very 
little more Water than you intend to have Soop, or 
Broth. - If you have an earthen Pan or Pipkin, tet<_ 
it on Wood-embers, till it boils; then fkim it, and 
‘pat your Seafoning into it ; after that, cover it clofe, 
and fet it on the Embers again, that it may flew 
gently for fome Time. This Method, ftrictly obferv- 
_ ed, wiil make both your Broth and your Meat alfo very 
‘delicious. In all your Soops and Broths you mutt 
- take care that no one Ingredient be predominant over — 
the Reft; the Tafte fhould be equal, and the Relith 
agreeable to what you particularly intend it for. Take 
Notice, that whatever Greens or Herbs you put 
into your Broths or Soops, they muft all be well 
clean’d, wath’d, and pick’d, before they are made 
ufe of, “rn 
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Instructions for making white Hoe’s 
Puddings, Black Puddings, and fine 
Saulages, &e, | 


To make Hog’s-Puddings with Almonds, Jeveral 
Waysn 


The Fir Way. 


S* RED yO Pouncs of Marrow, or Beef-fewet, 


very fmall; then. add to itabout a Pound and 
_an Half of Almonds that have been blanch’¢, and © 


© “beaten very fine with a {mall Quantity of Rofe-water, 


one Pound of Bread grated, a {mall Quantity of 
Salt, Half an Ounce of “Mace, Nutmeg, and _ 
Cinnamon, all mixed together; the Yolks of a Do- 
zen Egos, four Whites, a Pint of Sack, a Pint and 
an Half of good Cream, fome Orange, or Rofe-wa- 
ter, and a Pound and a Quarter of fine Sugar. Take 
Notice, your Cream muft be boiled, and you muft 
have fome Saffron, tied up in a Bag, to dip into 
the Cream, in order to give it a Colour. 

Obferve the following Method in making thefe ~ 
Puddings, : Po See 

In the firft place, take care that your Eggs be well 
beaten; then ftir in your Almonds; after that, the 
Salt, Sewet, and Spice ; and let the whole be well 
mingled together; then fill your Guts but half full, 
and as you fill them, add now and then a Bit of 
Citron; when you have tied them up, boil them 
about a Quarter of an Hour, and your Work is 
Rnifhed. | ) 
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A Second Way: 


Chop a Pound of Beef-marrow very-fine, and ad 
to ic Half a Pound of Sweet-Almonds that have 
been ‘blanch’d, and beaten very fine with a little 
Rofe, or Orange-flower-Water, Haif a Pound of 
white Bread finely grated, Half a Pound. of Cur- 
rants well wafh’d and pick’d, a Quarter of an Ounce 
of Mace, and the fame Quantity of Nutmeg and 
Cinnamon, all well mingled together ; then put ta 
thefe Ingredients, Half a Pint of Sack, Haif a Pint 
of thick Cream, the Yolks ov!y of four Eggs, and 
a Quarter of a Pound of fine Sugar. ~ | 

Let your Guts be fiil’d naif full only ; then tie 
them up, and let them boil for about a Quarter of 
an Hour. - Se 

if you have a Mind, for Change-fake, to have no 
Currants in your Ingredients, fupply the place sal = 
them with an additional Quarter of a Pound of fine 
Sugar. : se 


A Third Way: Ae 


ae 


Es 
Pare fix large Pippins, core them, and chop them 
very fine; add to them a Quartern of fine Sugar, | 
Half a Pint of good Cream, the Crumb of a Half ~ 
penny Loaf well grated, a Quarter of a Pound of ~ 
Currants, a Gill of Sack, or two Spoonfuls of Rofe- 
water, which you think proper, Half a Dozen of 
blanch’d Biter-Almonds beaten very fine, the Yolks — 
of two Eggs, and the White of One only, beaten ~ 
fine. When all your Ingredients are duly mingled, 
together, fill yout Guts near three parts full, and 
boil them only for about ffeen or twenty Minutes. 


To make Uog’s-puddings qwirh Currants. 


Take four Pounds of Beef-fewet, and fhred it © 
finely ; then add to it three Pounds of white Bread 
finely grated, two Pounds of Currants well wafh’d 
and pick’d, a Quarter of an Ounce of Clove ; and 
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the fame Quantity of Mace and Cinnamon, beaten 
fine, a Pound and an Half of fine Sugar, with a little 
Salt, a Quart of Cream, a Pint of Sack, a fmall 
Quantity of Rofe,or Orange. Flower-water, and a whole 
Score of Eggs, well beaten, with but Half the Whites ; 

when your Ingredients have been well beaten toge- 
ther, fill your Guts but half fall; boil them for a 
fhort Time, and prick them as they boil, that the 
Skins may not burft. You may ‘eat thefe either cold, 
or hot. 


= 


oF make Black-puddings, 


Firft, Get a Peck of Gruts, and boil them for an 

‘Hour and an Half in Water; then drain them, and 

throw them into a clean Earthen pan, or clean Tub; | 

then kill your Hog, and take two uarts of his 

_ Blood, which muft be kept conftantly ftirring till 

TA. 22\cold; then mingle it with your Gruts, fo boiled 

_ as abovementioned, and ftir all your Ingredients well 
together. ; . 

As to your Sealoning, take one large Spoonful of 
.. “Salt, a Quarter of an Ounce of Cloves, and as 
- much Mace and Nutmeg, dry it, beat it, and mix 
_ it all well together; add to it a fmall Quantity 
~~ of Winter-favoury, Sweet: Marjoram, Thyme, and 

_ Penny-royal, chopp’d as fine as poffible, juft to give it 

a Flavour. The next Day, cut the Leaf of the Hog 
into Sqttares, hke Dice ; then wafh and fcrape the 
Guts as clean as poflible ; and when you have tied 
up one End, begin to fill them, till they are near 
»» three parts full; but take care to mingle the Fat in 
due proportion-with your other Ingredients. You 
may make your Puddings of what Length you 
_think proper. When they are tied, prick them 
with a Fork, or a Pin, and throw them into a 
Kettle of hot Water; there let them boil gently for 
about an Hour, in which Time they will be enough, 
- Then take them out, and let them dry upon clean 
Straw. | 
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Yo make Black-puddings, with Goofe-blood, after the 
Scotch Fa/bion. 


_ _ When you have kill’d your Goofe, by chopping 
his Head off, fave the Blood, and keep it confantly 
ftirring tll ’tis cold; then put to it {uch a Quantity 
of Gruts, Salt, Spice, and Svweet-herbs, together 
with fome Beef-fewet, chopp’d fine, according to 
your Liking. When you have taken the fkin of 
your Goofe’s Neck, pull out the Wind-pipe and Fat. 
Then fill the fkin, and tie it up at both Ends, Your 
Pudding thus prepared, make a Pye of your Giblets, 
and jay your Pudding in the Middle. 


Lo make the bef Sort of Saufages. . 


Take fix Pounds of the bef Pork, and clear it from 
all the fkin, Grifles and Fat; cut your Meat {meth 
in the firft place, and afterwards pound it fine in a 
‘Mortar; add to this Meat, when fo prepared, fix 
Pounds of Beef-fewet, freed from its fin, and fhred 
as {mail as poffible. Then take a large Bundle of 
Sage, and pick off all the Leaves, and when you 
"have wafh’d them well, fhred them likewife very fine. 
Your Ingredients thus far ready, fpread your Meat — 
upon the Dreffer, and fhake about three large Spoon- — 
fuls of your Sage all over your Meat. When you 
have {fo done, ftrew the Rhind cf a whole Lemon, 
fhred {mall, over your Sage; and add thereto about 
- a large Spoontul of Sweet-herbs, fhred as fine as 
the Sage; over this, grate a couple of Nutmegs, 
and over them, ftrew one large Spoonful of Salt, and 
two ‘T’ea-{poonfuls of Pepper. Throw your Sewet 
over the whole, and mix all well together. Your 
Ingredients thus duly prepared, Jay them down clofe 
ayn an Earthen-por, for Ufe as Occafion offers. 
Whatever Quantity you take out at Times for 
your immediate purpofe, add to it as much Ege 
as will make it roll {mooth. When you have made 
them about the fize of a Saufage, fry them either 
in Dripping, or Butter, which muft be hot before 

| | you 
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you put them in, and afterwards keep them rolling 


about. When they are perfeGtly hot, and of a fine 


AER SR 


brown Colour, take them of, and ferve them up to © 


Table. | 

If you don’: approve of pounding your Meat in 
a Mortar, let it only be chopp’d fine. | 

You may make your very fine Saufages of Veal, 
Managed in the fame Manner, or Veal and Pork well 
mingled together. 


Yo make common Saufages. 


Chop three Pounds of the bef Pork, Fat and 
Lean together, as fine as pofiible ; but firft take 
care to firip it of its {kin and Grifles; feafon it 


with two Tea fpoonfuls of Salt, and one of Pepper ;_ 


to which add three. T'ea-{poonfuls of Sage, fhred 
Bi fine, and mingle all well together. _ When your 
_ ~“4euts are wellclean’d, fill them, or otherwife pot 
your Ingredients When you ufe them, roll them 
Out into what fize you think proper, and fry them 
as above dire&ed. 
You may make very agreeable Saufages, likewife, 
of Beef, if you chufe it. : 


To make Bologna-faufages. 


To a Pound of Beef. and a Pound of Beef-fewet, 
add the {ame -uantity of Veal, Pork, and middliog 
Bacon, neither too fai nor too lean. Chop them all 
together as fine as pofible. Then add to your Meat, 
What Quantity you think proper of Sage and Sweet- 
herbs, fhred very {mall, after they have been well 
Ppick’d and wath’d ; feafon your Ingredients pretty 
Aigh both with Salt and Pepper. Have ready pre- 
pared fome large Guts, and fill them: When you 
drefs them, let your Water boil firft; and before you 
Pui them in, prick them with a Pin that the dkins 
4nay not burit. Let them boil gently for about an 
Flour; then take them off, and dry them upon clean 
Straw. 

Instavc- 
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Instructions for Potting and Collaring of 
Beef, Veal, Pig, Fifh, and Fowl, ES¢ a 


To pot either Fowls or Pigeons. 
W HEN you have cut their Legs off, drawthem, 


and wipe them well with a Cloth, but never 
wath them; feafon them with Salt and Pepper pretty 
high ; then put them down clofe ina Pot, with as 
~ much Butter as you think will cover them, when 
melted, and bak’d very tender ; then drain them per- 
fefily dry from their Gravy, which is beft done by 
laying them on a Cloth. Then feafon them again, 
not only with Salt and Pepper, but with fuch a Quan- 
tity of Mace and Cloves, beaten very fine, as vou 
fee convenient, and then pot them again as clofe Gs 
you can; clear the Butter from your Gravy when. 
tis cold, and when you have melted it, pour it over 
your Fowls. If you have not fofficient, you mut 
clarify more; for your Butter muft be at leaf an. 
Inch thick over your Birds. 
Moft People bone their wild Fowl ; but that parti- 
cular is entirely left to your own Option. 


To pot Beef. 
When you have cut your Meat fmall, let it after. 


___ wards be well beatea in a Marble-Mortar, with fome 


Butter melted for that purpofe, and two or three _ 
Anchovies, till you find your Meat mellow and agree- 
able to your Palate. ‘Thus prepared, put it clofe 
down in Pots, and pour over them a fufficient Quan- 
tity of clarified Butter. You may feafon your Ingre- 
dients with what Spice you pleafe. 


To pot Venifon. 


Take what Quantity of Venifon you think proper,” 
both the Fat and the Lean together, and fpread it 
. in 


eee oe - g 
in a broad Pan; then ftick little Lumps of Butter 
all over your Mcat; and wen you have tied fome 
brown Paper over your Pan, fend it to the Oven. 
When ’tis fuffic'ently vak’d, take your Meat out of 
the hot Liquor; drain it well, and then lay it ina 
Dith ; as foon as tis cold, take the tkin all of , and 
then beat your Meat, the Fat and the Lean togetier, 
ina Marble-Mortar. As to the Seafoning, ufe fuch 
a Quanuty of Mace, Cloves, Nutme,, Salt and 
Pepper, as is moft agreeable to your Malate. When 
the Butter, in which your Meat was bak d, is cold, 
beat a {mall Quantity of it in, to moiften it; then 
put it clofe down in aa Pot, and pour clarified Butter 
over it. 

Take Notice, you mutt beat your Ingredients till 
they come to a perfed Paite. | 


To pot Tongues in the beft Manner. 


boil a dried Tongue till ’tis perfectly tender, and 
then peel it; and have a Goofe and a large Fowl, 
both ready bon’d, to add to it ; take a Quarter of an 
Ounce of Mace, and the fame Quantity of Cloves, 
alarge Nutmeg, and a Quarter of an Ounce of blacle 
Pepper, all beat well. together; add to this a Spoon- 
ful of Salt. With this Seafoning rub your Tongue, 
and the Infide of your Fowl very well; and after- 
wards, put your Tongue into the Belly of your Fowl. 
In the next place, feafon your Goole, and put your 
Fowl and Tongue into the Belly of it, by which 
Means the latter will appear as if it was never bon’d, 
Lay it, thus prepared, in a Pan that will jutt hold 
it; and when you have covered it over with the 
beft frefh Butter melted, fend it to the Oven, and 
there let it ftand for about an Hour and an Half. 
When "tis ‘ufficiently bak’d, take it out of your Pan, and 
drain it well from the Butter. Let it lie upon a coarfe 
Cloth till "tis perfectly cold; and when your Batter 
is cold. take the hard Fat from the Gra: y, and let 
it melt before the Fire. When you have put your 
Meat into your Pan again, pour your melted Butter 
over 


° 


beaten very fine, and about an Ounce 


"hi 


your laft potting it, throw a little Spice o 


_ Days, but turn it at at leaf twice 


into Pots, as clofe as pofib 
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over it. If you have not But 


ter. fufficient : for your 
purpofe, you muft clarify more ; for your Goofe muk 
be covered at leaft an Inch thick. 
This will keep a great while, 
and appear beautiful to the Eye, 
crofs-ways. — 
Take Notice, before the Butter is pour’d on, at 


eat very agreeably, 
when “tis cut down 


ver your 


Meat ; for otherwife it will not be fufliciently fea- 


foned. 


Jo pot Beef like Venifon, 


Cut the lean part of a Buttock of Beef into divers 
pieces of about a pound-weight each. - For the Sea- 
foning of eight fuch pieces, take four Ounces of Salts 
petre, am equal Quantity of Petre-falt, a whole pint 
of white Salt, and one Ounce of Sal-prunella. When 
your Salts have been all beaten very fine, and you 
have mingled them well together, rub your Beef 
well with them; then let your Meat lie for four 

every Day; then 
throw it into a Pan and cover it with Pump-water, 
anda {mail Quantity of its own Brine; then let it 
ftand there till your Meat is as tender as a Chicken : 
Then drain all the Gravy from it, and fpread it 
abroad, that you may take away all the fkin and 
the finews you find amongft it. When you have 
proceeded thus far, throw your Meat into 4 Marble- 
Mortar; and after you have pounded it well, lay 
it in a broad Dith, and add to it, three Quarters 


of an Ounce of Pepper, a little Salt, a Nutmeg 


of Cloves 
and Mace. Work this Seafoning well into your 


Meat; and then add to it a {mail Quantity of the 
the beit frefh Batter, clarified, in order to render it 
more moift and palatable: When you have mixed 


your Ingredients all well together, prefs them down | 


'e, and fet them to the 
Mouth of the Oven, that the Meat may fettle the 


better ; then pour over it clarified Butter ‘about two 


Inches 


a iq 
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Inches thick. As foon as your Butter is cold, 
cover your Pots with white Paper, and fet them. 
by for Ufe, as Occafion offers. “Koes | 


Yo pot Chefhire-cheefe. ie 


Put three Pounds of the beft fort into a Mor- 
tar, and add to it about Half a pound of the beft 
frefh Butter you can procure. Then pound them 
together; and as you are beating them, pour in 
gradually a Gill of Sack, with about Half an Ounce- 
of Mace, beat as fine as powder, init. When your 
Ingredients are all well mingled together, prefs them 
as clofe as you can into anto Earthen-pot. Then, 
when you have pour’d over it a fefficient Quan- 
tity of clarified Butter, fet it by for Ufe in a cool 
place. Chefhire-cheefe, thus prepared, is preferable 
to any Cream-cheefe whatfoever. | 


To collar Beef. - 


Strip the {kin off a thin piece of the Flank, 
and then beat your Meat well with a Rolliug-pin. 
Have in Readinefs a Quart of Petre-falt, that has 
been diffolved in five Quarts of Pump-water, and 
ftrained, and throw your Meat into it. There 
let it lie for five or fix Days; but take care to 
turn it every now and then: When “tis thus far 
prepared, take a Quarter of an Ounce of Cloves, 
a {mall Quantity of Mace, with a little Pepper, 
and a whole Nutmeg, all beaten well together ; 
add to this a Handfal of Thyme, that has been 
ftript off the flalks. When you have taken your _ 
Meat out of the Brine, ftrew your feafoning al 
over it; over that, lay on the fkin that you had © 
ftript off, and roll up your Meat in it as clofe 
as poflible; then tie it hard with coarfe Tape, 
and. put it into a deep Pot; and when you have 
added to it a Pint of Claret, fend it to the Oven, 
and let it be well bak’d, 


Fo 


_ 10 collar a Pig, or a Breaft of Veal. 

Bone your Veal, or your Pig: Then with a {mall 
Quantity of Salt, Cloves and Mace, that have been 
_beaten fine, a Bunch of fweet Herbs, together with 
{ome Parfley, Pennyroyal and Sage, fhred as fine as 
pofible, feafon the {fide of your Meat; then roil it 
up in the fame Manner as you would Brawn; bind 
it clofe with narrow Tape, and then tie a Cloth 
about it; and boil itin as much Vinegar as Water, 
till it is perfe€tly tender; but before you put it in, 
and before the Water boils, throw into your Liquor 
a fall Quantity of Salt, Pepper, Cloves and Mace, 
all whole. When you find tis enough, take your 
Collar out of the Liquor, and when both are quite 
cold, take the Cloth off, with which you boil’d your 
Collar, and pour the Liquor over it; when you 
have covered it clofe,. fet it by for Ufe as Occafion 
offers. If your Pickle fhould happen, in any De- 
gree, to prove faulty, {train it firft tro’ a coarfe 
Cloth ; and after you have boil’d and _tkimm’d - it, 
pour it over your Collar again; but not till "tis cold. 
~ "Fake Notice, you muft wafh your Collar, and. 
wipe it dry ; as alfo your Pan, before you ftrain your 
Pickle ; and when you have boiled it, ilrain it again ; 
and when you have pour'd it, as before directed, 
‘upon your Collar, cover it up very clofe. 


—-~ To collar Salmon. 


vig. Take a large Piece of Salmon, with the Tail ; 
_. ¢ut the Latter off, and when you have wafhed the 

_ other well, take a Cloth and Wipe it very dry. Af- 

ter that, wath it all over with the Yolks of Eggs 3 put 
_ thereto what Quantity you think proper of Oyfters 

only parboil’d, the Tail of a Lobfter or two,, the 
Yolks of three or four Eggs that have been boiled 
hard, Half a Dozen Anchovies, a Bunch of fweet 
Herbs that have been chopp’d fmall, fome grated 
Bread, together with a little, Salt, Pepper, Nutmeg, 
Mace and Cloves, that have been beaten fine: Let . 
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all thefe Ingredients be work’d together with the 
Yolks of Eggs, and lay it all over the flefhy Part ; 
then roll it up into a Collar, and bind it up with 
fome coarfe Tape; then let it be boiled in Water, 
and fome Vinegar, and throw into it a fmall Quan- 
tity of Salt. Take care that your Liguor is boil- 
ing hot before you put in your Collar. When you 
find your Liquor boils, throw into it a Handful of 
fweet Herbs, a little fliced Ginger, and a Nutmeg, 
at the fame Time with your Collar. In about two 
Hours it will be enough; then take it up, and put 
it into your Soufing-pan ; and when the Pickle is 
cold, put it upon your Salmon, which muft ftand in 
it till you make ule of it. If you propofe to pot 
your Salmon after ‘ts boil’d, you muft pour fome 
clarified Butter over it; and take care that the But- 
ter you make ufe of, for that purpofe, be the beft 
you can purchafe, a 


To pickle Pork. | 


When you have bon’d your Pork, cut it inte 
‘Pieces of a proper fize for the Pan you propofe to 
lay ic in; rub each Piece well with Salt-petre, in the 
firft place, and after that, with common Salt and 
Bay-falt mixed together, in equal proportions; when 
you have laid a proper Quantity of common Salt . 
at the Bottom of your Pan, or Tub, cover each 
Piece of your Meat, likewife, with the fame Salt. 
After you have laid one Piece upon another, as clofe 
as conveniently you can, fill up the hollow places 
on the fides with Salt hkewife. When you find the 
Salt that lay on the ‘Top of your Meat begins to. 
melt away, ftrew on more. Then fpread a coarfe 
Cloth over your Tub, or Pan, wherein your Meat 
is laid, and a Board over that; and in order to keep 
that as clofe as poflible, lay any thing that is weighty 
upon it. If your Meat be thus ordered, and thus 
kept clofe, “twill be ready for Ufe ; and be perfeétly 
good the whole Year round. 2 
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A Pickle for Pork, that is propofed to Be eaten in a@ 
Week, or ten Days Time. 


When you have boiled one Pound of Fay. falt, the 
fame Quantity of coarfe Sugar, and fix Ounces of 
Salt-petre, in two Gallons of Pump-water as long as 
you think proper, take your Liquor off the Fire, 
and when *tis cold, fkim it. You may cut your 
Pork into pieces of any fize you think proper; 
but lay it as clofe as you can, and pour the Li- © 
quér over it. Lay a Board over your Pan, with 
a Weight upon it, that as little Air as poffible 
may get to 1t ; and it will be fit for Ufe in a Week, 
orten Days Time. In cafe you find your Pickle 
begins to fpoil, let it be boiled over again, and 
ikimm’d; and when “tis cold, pour it over your 
Meat once more. 


To make Hams of Mutton, Beef, Veal, or 
Pork. ies 


To make Hams of Beef. 


Cut the Leg of a f{mall, but fat Ox, Ham-Fa- 
fhion ; then take an Ounce of Salt-petre, an Ounce 
of Bay-falt, one Pound of common Salt, and the 
fare Quantity of the coarfeft Sugar, if your Meat is 
but about fourteen or fifteen Pounds Weight; but 
if you pickle the whole Quarcer, you muft add Sea- 
foning in proportion. Rub your Meat with Half 


_ the Ingredients abovementioned; take care to have 


it turned once a Day at leaft, and well bafted with 
the Pickle for a Month at leaft fucceflively. When’ 
you take it out, roll it in Saw-duft or Bran ; then 
hang it op in a Chimney-Corner where Wood is 
daily burnt,.in order to be {mck’d: There let it 
hang fora Month. After that, take it down, and 
difpofe of it in any dry place you think proper, fo 
it be nottoo hot, and keep it for Ufe as Occafon 
offers You may boil any large piece of it, if you 
| Q3 think 
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think proper; but the beit Way of drefling it, is 
to cut it into Rathers, and broil it, as-you would Ba- 
con, with poach’d Eges.—- If you keep any part 
of it that has been boiled, till it is cold, it eats 
agreeably enough ; and will fhiver like Dutch Beef. 
_ ‘The fame Pickle will ferve afterwards, if you think 
“proper, for athick Brifcuit of Beef; but you muft 
det it lie fora Month in it, and rub it in the Pickle 
every Day. When you have boiled your Meat, thus 
prepared, till it is perfectly tender, let it hang up 
~ inadry Place, and when cold and cut in Slices, it 
makes a very agreeable Side-Dith for Supper. 

Take .Notice, A Shoulder of Mutton, laid fora 
_.Week or ten Days in this Pickle, and afterwards 
Wood-{mok’d for three or four Days, makes a very 
‘good Difh, when boiled with Cabbage. 


To make Hams of Mutton. 


Cut a Hind-quarter of Mutton Ham-fafhion ; then 
‘take one Pound of coarfe Sugar, one Pound of com- 
mon Salt, and one Ounce only of Salt-petre. When 
thefe are all well mixed, rub your Ham well with 
them; then lay it, with the Skin downwards, in a 
Tray, and bafte it for about fourteeu Days fuccef- 
fively ; after that, roll it in Saw-duft, and hang it 
up to dry in a Chimney-Corner, where Wood-firing 
is principally ufed, for the fame Number of Days ; 
then boil it, and let it hang in a dry Place, to be 
cut off in Rafhers like Bacon, as Occéafion offers. 

This eats delicioufly broil’d ; tho” but very indiffe- 
rently in cafe *tis boiled, 


To make a Ham of a Leg of Pork. 


Cot a Hind-quarter of the beft Pork you can get 
Ham-fafhion; then take one Pound of -coarfe Sugar, 
one Pound of common Salt, and one Ounce only of 
Salt-petre. When thefe are all well mingled toge- 
ther, iub your Ham with them; let your Pork lie 
in this Pickle for a Month at leaft; but take care 
to turn it and bafte it well every Day ; then hang 

it 
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itup ina Chimney-Corner, where it may be Wood- 
{mok’d, but have no Heat come to it; as we have 
before dire@ed, in regard to Beef-Hams. If you 
-propofe to keep it tor fome confiderable Time, | 
hang it up for fix Weeks, or two Months, in fome 
damp Place, by which Means it will become moul- 
‘Gy; for it will cut the finer and fhorter for it, 
You muft never lay it in Water, till you intend 
to\ boil it; and then make ule of a Copper, if 
you have one, and not a Pot. Let, it lie four or 
five Hours in the Water before it boils, and till 
it does, fkim your Copper every now and then. 
If your Ham be but fmall, an Hour and an 
Halfs boiling will be fufficient. If a large one, 
let it boil two Hours at leaft. Take your Ham 
up about Half an Hour before you propofe to 
ferve up your Dinner. When you have taken off 
the Skin, throw fome Rafpings that have been 
finely fifted all over it. Then take a large Sala- 
mander, if you have one, or otherwife a Fire- 
thovel that is red hor, and hold over the Rafp- 
ings; and when your Dinner is ready, fift a few 
more of your Rafpings all over your Dith. Then 
lay your Ham into it, and with your Finger, make 
_ fuch Figures all round the Edge of the Dith, as your 

Fancy fhall direé&t you.k—— Take care that your Ham 
has plenty of Water. always to boil in; and keep 
{kimming your Pot or Copper till your Water boils ; 
and let it not boil, till your Ham has been in it for © 
four Hours at leaf. — ‘3 
_ After your Ham is boiled, your Pickle will be 
very fit for Tongues to be laid into it for a Fortnight 
together ; and to be hung up for a Fortnight after- 
wards in order to be Wocd-{mok’d. 

One Reafon why York/tire Hams are preferable 
to moft made in London is, becaufe their Salt is 
larger and clearer, and gives their Meat q finer 
Flavour. i 


To 
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To make Bacon. 


Take off all the infide Fat of a Side of Pork. and 
Jay it on a Dreffer, or any long Board, that the Blood 
may drain from it: Rub it well on both Sides with 
the beft common Salt, and let it lie fo for a Week ; 
then take a Quarter of a Pound of Salt-petre, a Pint 
“of Bay-falt, a Quarter of a Peck of common Salt, 
‘and two Pounds of coarie Sugar, all beaten fine to- 
gether. Rub your Pork well with the abovemen- 
tioned Ingredients, in a Pan that will retain the - 
Pickle, and then lay it with the fkinny Side down- 
‘wards. Let it be bafted with the Pickle every Day 
for a Fortnight fucceflively. After that, hang it up 
dn a Chimney-Corner in order to be Wood-{mok’d, 
as you would Beef. Take care to hang it fo as no 
Heat can come to it, tho’ in a dry Place. Take 
Notice, That neither your Bacon nor your Hams 
fhould ever touch the Wall, or any Thing elfe. 

Before you put it into your Pickle, wipe off all 
the old Salt. Never keep either Hams or Bacon 
in a hot Kitchen ; for it makes them rufty. 


InsTRucTions in regard to Pickling. 


To pickle Walnuts black. 


Lay. fuch Nuts as are at their full Growth, but — 
not hard, in Salt and Water for two Days, and 
then fhift them into frefh Water; and there let them 
lie for two Days longer; and after you have thifted 
them once more, and they have Jain in that laft 
Water three Days longer, then depofit them into 
‘a Pot, or Jar, in which. you propofe to pickle them. 
Put a large Onion ftuck with Cloves, into your Jar, 
when ’tis half full. To a Hundred of your Nuts, 
you mufi throw in Half an Ounce of black Pepper, 
the fame Quantity of All-fpice, Half a Dozen 
Bay-Leaves, a Stick of Horfe-radifh, a Quarter of 

. ; an 
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an Ounce of Mace, and a Pint of Muftard-feed ; ‘then 


fill your Pot, and have fome Vinegar ready boiled 
at Hand to pour over your Nuts.. Cover them with 


a Plate, and let them ftand till they are quite cold ;_ 


then tie them down with a Bladder and a Piece of 
t hs, or lefs, they will 

_be fit for Ufe. If you have any 1 

Year, boil your Vinegar up again, and take the 


Leather ; and in three Months, ‘ 
7 remaining the next 
Scum cf as it rifes. As foon as ’tis cold, pour it 


over your Nuts. You may add what frefh Vinegar 


to it you think proper. — 


To pickle Walnuts white. 3 


Get as large Nuts as you can, fome fhort Time 
before the Shell begins to turn: then pare them very 
thin, till the White is vifible, and as you pare them, 
throw them, with a Handful of Salt, into Spring- 
water. There let them lie for about fix Hours, and 
‘cover them with a thin Board, in order to keep 
them under the Waterallthe Time. After that, fet 
-your Stew-pan, with clean Spring. water in it, over 
a Charcoal-Fire ; and having taken your Nuts from 
their firft Water, throw them into this: Let them 
fimmer, but not boil, for five or dix Minutes ; then 
have ready prepared a Pan of Spring-water, that 
has had a Handfal of white Salt thrown into it. 
“Take care to ftir it till the Salt is all diffolved ; then 
take your Nuts out of your Stew-pan, and throw 
them into the co!d Water, fo falted as before men- 
tioned; when they have ftood a Quarter of an Hour, 
‘cover them with a Board as before; for if they are 
faffered to rife above the Water, they’!l turn black. 
After this, take them up, and lay them on one 


Cloth, and cover them with another, in order to - 


‘dry them; then take a foft Cloth, and wipe them 
very carefully; then pat them into your Jar, or 
Bottle, with a Nutmeg fliced thin, and a few Blades 
of Mace. Let your Spice be duly mixed amongft 
your Nuts, and then pour over them a fufficient 
Quantity of diftill’d Vinegar ; when your Bottle, or 
ce lug : Jars 
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Jar, is full of Nuts, pour fome melted Mutton Fat 

over them, and then tie a Bladder and a Piece of 
Leather over the Mouth of your Bottle, or Jar, that 


-.no Air may get to them. 


; To pickle Walnuts green. 


Get the largeft and cleareft Nuts you pofibly, can ; 
and when you have pared them very thin, throw 
them into a Pail, or Tub of cold Spring-water, that 


“has had a Pound of Bay-falt well ftirr’d and diflolved 


init. Let your Nuts lie in that Pickle about four 
and twenty Hours; then take them out, and put 
them either into a Glafs-bottle, or Stone-jar; and 
‘between ea ch Layer of Walnuts, have a Layer of 
‘Vine-leaves; and then. fill up your Veffel with cold 
Vinegar. When they have ftood all ‘Night, pour 


_ that Vinegar from them the next Morning into a 


Copper Skillet, and boil up in it-a Pound of Bay- 
dalt; then pour that hot Liquor over your Nuts, 
vand let them ftand clofe tied up with a Woollen 
Cloth, for about a Week without opening them. 
Afterwards pour off that Liquor, and with a Piece 
of Flannel rub your Nuts perfectly dry ; then throw 
them into your Jar, or Glals, again, with Vine- 
dJeaves, as above direfted; and then pour to them 
a fufficient Quantity of boii’d frefh Vinegar. Into 
each Gallon of your Vinegar that you .put-into your 
Veflel, put a Quarter of an Ounce of Mace,. the 
fame Quantity of Cloves, fome whole black Pepper, . 
and ordingal Pepper, four large Races of Ginger, and 
afliced Nutmeg. When you have poured your Vine- 
gar boiling hot upon your Nuts, take a Woollen 
Cloth and cover them clofe. Let them ftand with- 
Out opening for three or four Days fucceflively. Then 
obferve the fame Method three or four Times.- Af- 
ter they are thus managed, add. to them a large 
Stick of Horfe-radith fliced, and a. Pint of Muftard- 
feed; and then tie the Mouth of your Vefiel down 
clofe with a Bladder, and a Piece of Leather over 
that. ‘hey will be fit for eating in about a Fort- 
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night. Stick a large Onion full of Cloves, and lay. 


it in the Middle of your Jar. If you propofe to. 


keep them by you, you muft not boil your Vine- 


gar; but in that cafe, they muf lie fix Months 
before they are fit for Ule. | 3 , 


ee pickle Gerkins, of fnall Cucumbers. 


Pot what Quantity of thefe Gerkins into a Stone- 
Jar you think proper, and as much. Spring-water 
as will cover them :’ To every Gallon of Water 


put as much Salt as will make it bear an Ege ; 


let it boil for a: few Minutes over the Fire; then 
pour your hot Liquor over your Gerkins, and 
cover them with a Woollen Cloth, and lay a Board 
or a Pewter-plate over the Cloth. When you have 
tied them down clofe, let them fiand for four and 
twenty Hours; after that, take them out, and lay 
them on one Cloth, and another over them, in or- 
der to dry them. When they are as dry as is 
requifite, put them into your Jar, that has firft 
been wip’d with a clean Cloth ; then add to them 
a {mall Quantity of Dill and Fennel. To every 
three Quarts of Vinegar, pnt one Quart of Spring- 
_ water, till you find you have Liquor enough to co- 
ver your Gerkins ; you may add to your Pickle a 
{mall Quantity of Bay-falt, and common Salt mix- 
édtogether. T’o each Gallon of Pickle, put a Quar- 
ter of an Ounce of Cloves, the fame Quantity of 
Mace, and whole Pepper, a large Race of flic’d 
Ginger, and a Nutmeg cut in Quarters; Let all 
thefe boil together in a Copper Pot, and then 
pour them over your Gerkins. Cover them clofe, 
and let them ftand two Days. Then boil your 
Pickle a fecond Time, and pour it over your Gerz 


kins as you did before. Take the fame Me- 


thod a third Time. As foon as they are cold; 
cover them with a Bladder firft, and a Piece of 
Leather: over that. Take Notice, Your Gerking 
muft always be kept clofe covered; and when you 
| want 


- 
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want any for Ufe, take them out with a Spoon pro- 
per for that Purpofe.. Le + 

Obferve, You muft put your Spice into your 
Jar with your Gerkins, and boil nothing but your 
Vinegar, Water and Salt, to pour over them.. If, 


Spice be boiled amongf any Pickle, it not only 
lofes its fine Flavour, but fpoils the Pickles. 


To pickle large Cucumbers in Slices. 


Slice your large Cucumbers, before they are too- 
ripe, into a Pewter Dith: about the Thicknefs of a~ 
Crown-piece. Slice two large Onions thin to each 
Dozen of Cucnmbers you make ofe of, till you have 
fill’d your Difh. Strew a Handful of common Salt 
between every Layer; then cover them with ano- 
ther Pewter Difh, and let them ftand four and twenty» 
Hours. After that, drain them well in a Cullen- 
der. Then put them into a Stone-Jar, and pour 
in as much White-Wine-Vinegar to them as will 
cover them. When they have ftood thus covered 
for four ,or five Hours, pour the Vinegar from 
them into a Stew-pan, and boil it up witha little 
Salt firft thrown into it. When you have put a large 
Race of flic’d Ginger, and an equal Quantity of 
whole Pepper and Mace, as much as you think pro- 
per, to your Cucumbers, pour your Vinegar that is 
boiling hot upon them.  Firft cover them clofe, 
and when they are quite cold, tie them down. In 
three or four Days Time your Cucumbers will be fit 
to eat. 


To pickle Afparagus. 


. Cut off the white Ends from the largeft Afparagus 
you can purchafe at Market, and wath the green . 
Ends firft in Spring-water, and then let them lie 
for three or four Days in another clean Water: 
Then, have ready by you a large Stew-pan full of 
Spring-water, with a Handful of Salt diffolved: in it, 
and {et it upon the Fire. You mutt put your: Grafs 
in loofe, and not tied up, and the fewer ata Time 

the 
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the better, left you fhould break the Heads ; bae 
not before your Liquor boils: When they are juit 
fcalded, take them out, and lay them on a Cloth 
to cool. © 

As to your Pickle for them, put one Quart of 
Spring-water to a Gallon of Vinegar, and throw 
into them a Handful of Bay-falt ; when they have 
boiled as long as you think fufficient, put your Afpa- 
ragus into your Jar. To a Gallon of Pickle, add a 
Quarter of an Ounce of Mace, the fame Quantity of 
whole Pepper, with two Nutmegs, and pour the 
Pickle hot over them. Let them be well covered 
with a Linnen Cloth folded feveral Times, and 
let them ftand fora Week. Then boil your Pickle, © 
and let them ftand for another Week. Boil the 
Pickle again, and pour it hot upon your Afparagus, 
as before directed. When they are perfeétly cold, 
cover the Mouth of your Jar clofe with a Bladder 
firit, and then a Leather over it. . 


To pickle French-Beans. . 


Obferve the fame Method here, as is before pre« 
ferib’d for the Pickling of your Gerkins, 


To pickle Peaches, 


Take your Fruit when they are full grown, but 
fome fhort Time before they begin to ripen; take 
eare that none of them are any Ways bruis’d; then 
take as much Spring-water as you imagine will cover 
them; make it fo falt, with an equal Quantity of 
Bay and common Salt well mix’d together, that it 
will bear an Egg; then lay your Peaches into your 
Pickle, and cover them with a Trencher, or thir 
Board, to keep them under the Water. When they 
have ftood in this Pickle for about three Days, take 
them out, and wipe them very tenderly with a fine 
foft Cloth, and Jay them down into your Jar, Glafs, 
or other Veflel proper for the Purpofe; then pour 
over them as much White-wine Vinegar as will fll 
your Jar, or Glafs. To each Gallon, put a Pint 
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‘of the bet Muftard, three or four Heads of Garlick, 
‘Walf an Ounce of Cloves, Mace and Nutmeg, and 
a confiderable Quantity of Ginger flic’d. When 
your Pickle is well mingled together, pour it over 
your. Peaches. Clofe the Mouth of your Jar, or 
Glafs, with .a Bladder firft, and then.a thin Lea- 
‘ther tied faft. In about two Months they will. be 
fit to eat. ee 

Take Notice, The white Plumbs, Neétarines, and 
Apricots, may be pickled the fame Way ; and, that 
as thefe ftrong Pickles will wafte in the keeping, 
they muft-be fupplied from Time to Time with cold 
Vinegar. 


To pickle Cauliflowers. 


Pullthe fineft and largeft -you can buy into: {mail 
Pieces; let the {mall Leaves which grow in the Flowers 
be pick’d: clean from them ; then fet-a‘Stew-pan ‘with 
Spring-water in it upon the Fire, and as foon as 
it boils, throw in your Flowers, together with a 
Handful of white Salt; buat you muft not let them 
boil above a Minute. When you have taken them 
‘out, lay them spon one Cloth, and cover them 
with another; and let them lie till they are quite 
cold.. Have in Readinefs fome wide-mouth'd Bot- 
tles proper for your Purpofe, and put to your 
Flowers three or four Blades of Mace, anda Nutmeg 
Aicd, into each Bottle, which muft be.filf’'d up with 

 diftill’d Vinegar. Cover the Tops.of your Bottles 
with Mutton-Fat firft, then with a Bladder, and a 
Piece of Leather over that. Don’t open them till 
they have ftood at leaft a.Month or fix Weeks. 

In cafe you find your Pickle, when you open 
your Bottles, to have a fweetith Taite, as fome- 
times it will have, you muft pour off the Liquor 
they are in, and. put in frefh Vinegar in its ftead. 
As to your Spices, they -will be as fit for Ufe as 
ever; and therefore require no.additional Supply. 
They will be fit to cat in about a Fortnight or three 

Weeks.» Take Notice, you muft throw them cut: 
of boiling Water into that which is cold, and then dry 
t.em. | Lo 
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To pickle Beet-root;. 


_ Boil your Roots in Spring-water till they are per- 
fedtly tender ; then peel them with a Cloth, and lay 
them into a Pot, or Jar. ‘To two Quarts of Water 
add three Quarts of Vinegar; and if that will not be 
fuficient to cover your Roots, you muft add more 
Liquor in the fame Proportion. Put your Vinegar, 
thus mix’d with Water, into a Pan, and add to it as 
much Salt as you think proper ; and then keep ftir- 
ring it till all your Salt is perfe€tly diffolved; then 
pour your Pickle upon your Roots, and cover the 
Mouth of your Jar with a Bladder, and a Leather: 
tied over that. ’ 
Take Notice, Your Pickle muf not be.boiled.. 


! Yo fickle Onions.. 

Take what Quantity of Onions you think proper; - 
that are fuffciently dry, and not bigger than a com- 
mon Walnut; but moft chufe fuch as are much fmal-. 
Jer. ‘Take nothing off from them but their outward’ 
dry Coat ; then boil them till they are tender in one. 
‘Water only; then drain them through a Cullender, 
and let them lie there till they are cold; after that, 
ftrip off their outward Skin ti!l they look perfeétly. 
white, and then dry them with a fine, foft Linnen- 
Cloth. In the next Place, put them into wide- 
mouth’d Bottles fit for the Purpofe, and throw into 
each Bottle about half a Dozen Bay-Leaves: If 
your Bottle holds a Quart of Onions, you muft put 
to them two large Races of Ginger flic’d, and a Quar- 
ter of an Ounce of Mace. Then boil two Ounces of 
Bay-falt in one Quart of Vinegar, in Proportion, be 
the Quantity more or lefs; as the Skim rifes take it 
off, and then let your Liquor ftand till itis cold; and 
then pour it into your Glaffes. Cover the Mouths 
of your Bottles with a Bladder that has been dipp’d 
in Vinegar, and tie it down. 

Obferve, As you find Pickle waftes, you muft fill 
up your Bottles with cold Vinegar. iw 
Ra To 
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To pickle Muathrooms avhite. 


Cut and prime your {mall Buttons at the Bottom ; 
wath them in two or three Waters with a Piece of 
Flanne). Have in Readinefs a Stew-pan on the 
Fire with fome Spring-water that has had a Handful 
ef common Salt thrown into it; and as foon as it 
boils put in your Buttons. When they have boiled 
about three or four Minutes, take them off the Fire, 
and throw them into a Cullender; from thence fpread 
them as quick as you can upon one Linnen-Cloth, 
- and cover them with another. 

- To make your Pickle for them, obferve the fol- 
lowing Direétions. . 

Put a Gallon of the beft Vinegar into acold Still, 
and keep the Top of it covered with a wet Cloth. 
“To each Gallon puta Quarter of a Pound of Mace, 
a Quarter af. an Ounce af Cloves, a Nutmeg cut into. 
Quarters, and Half a Pound of Bayfalt: When you 
find the Cloth, with which you covered the Top of 
your Still, begins to be dry, take it of, and put 
on another that is wet. ‘Take care that the Fire in 
your Still be not too large, for fear you fhould burn 
the Bottom of it. You may draw it ull you can 
tafte the Acid, but no longer. Have in Readinefs 
feveral wide-mouth’d Bottles, and, as you put in 
your Mufhrooms, now and then mix a Blade’ or two 
of Mace, and fome Nutmeg flic’d amongft them 5 
then fill your Bottles with your Pickle. If you © 
pour over them fome melted Mutton Fat, that has 
been well ftrain’d, it will keep them better than Oil 
itfelf would, 


To pickle Fennel. 


Throw a Handful of Salt into fome Spring-wa- 
ter, and fet it on the Fire. When it boils, have 
your Fennel ready tied up in little Bunches, and juft 
give them a gentle Scald in your boiling Water > 
then take them off, and lay them on a Cloth to 
dry. When they are cold, put them inte proper: 

: Glafles, 
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Glaffes, with only a little Nutmeg and Mace; and. 
fill up your Bottles with cold Vinegar. Lay a Piece’ 
of green Fennel over the Mouth of each Bottle, and. 
then a Bladder, and a Piece of Leather over that. 


To pickle Barberries. 


Take a Gallon, more or lefs, of White-wire-Vine- 
gar, and add to it the fame Quantity of Water. Put. 
Half a Pound of Six-penny Sugar into each Quart 
of this Pickle, and the. worlt of your Barberries ; | 
but put your bef into Glaffes. Let your worft Bar- 
berries be boiled in your Pickle; and.as foon as you 
find the Skim. arifes, take it off clean. Let your Li- 
guor boil till ’tis of a fine Colour, and let it ftand- 
till it is cold; then ftrain it through a Cloth, and 
wring it hard, in order to get all the Colour out 
of your Barberries as you can. When it has ftood 
Jong enough to cool and fettle, pour it clear inte - 
your Glafies amongft your beft Barberries. Boil a: . 
little Fennel in a little of the Pickle, and: when : 
cold, put a Piece of it upon the. Top of’ each» 
Glafs, and cover it: clofe with a Bladder, anda. 
Bit of Leather over that, ieee ane 

To every Half Pound of Sugar yow ufe, you 
muft put 2a Quarter of a Poand ‘of white Salt. 

Take Notice, Red Currants may be pickled-the~ 
fame Way, and..will eat very agreeably. 


To pickle Oy fters, - 


ae 
Take. any: Quantity you think .proper of the -beit®. 
Oyfters -yourcan*get, and fave the Liquor in fome 
proper Pan when you openthem. Put them all-but 
the black Verge, which mu be cut of, into their - 
own Liquor, and boil themin a proper Kettle, with - 
their Liquor, for about.Half an Hour, over a gentle 
Fire ; and.as you find the Scum. arifes, take it off 
clean ; as. foon as you think they are enough, take - 
them out; and when you have firain’d the Liquor 
through a fine Cloth, put your Oysters into it again 5 ~ 
after that,.take. about one Pint of the hot Liquor, 
R3 ants 
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and put Half an Ounce of Cloves, and three Quar- 
ters of an Ounce of Mace into it. Give it a Boil, 
and pour it over your Oyfters, ftirring at the fame 
Time'the Spices well amongft them; add thereto one 
Spoonful of Salt, a Quarter of an Ounce of whole 
Pepper, and three Quarters of a Pint of the beft 
White-wine-Vinegar. Let them ftand afterwards 
gillithey are cold; then put your Oyfters up into a 
Barrel, which muft be fiil’d with the Liquor; and 
let them ftand for a Time to fettle. ‘they will foon 
be fit to eat; but if you have a Mind to keep them, 
you may put them into Stone-Jars. ‘Take Notice, 
before you cover the Mouths of your Jars with a 
Bladder and Leather, your Oyfters and Ingredients 
muft be quite cold. ap Se 
- Obferve, Cock/es and Muffels may be pickled much 
after the fame Manner; with this {mall Difference, 
however, as the Former are fmall, you muft have at 
Jeaft two Quarts to this Spice; neither have you Oc- 
cafion to. pick any thing off them. You moft have 
two. Quarts likewife to the Latter; but you muft 
take great care,.in the firft Place, to pick out the Crab, 
that fometimes is found under the Tongue, and the 
dittle Fuz which grows at the Root of it. 

Your Muffels, as well as Cockles, muft be wafhed 
gn: divers Waters, in order to clear them from the 
Grit; then put them into a Stew-pan. by themlelves 
fet them be cover’d up clofe; and when they are 
open, pick them out of their Shells, and flrain their 
Liquor. 


To pickle Artichoak-bottoms. 


‘When you have boil’d your Artichoaks fo long as 
that you can pull the Leaves off with Eafe, take the 
_Choaks off, and cut them from the Stalks; but take 
-tare-that your Knife does not touch the Top. Let 
‘them be thrown into Salt and Water, and Jet them 
‘Jie there for about an Hour; then take them out, 

“and Jet them drain upon a Cloth ; when dry, put 
“them into. wide-mouth’d Glaffes; but take care to 
put between them’ a little flic’d Nutmeg, and a fmall 
is ci Quantity 
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Quantity of Mace; then fill your Glaffes up, either’ 
with diftill’d Vinegar, or Sugar-Vinegar and Spring-" - 
water. Let them be cover’d over with tried Mut-’ 


ton Fat, and tie them down with a Bladder, and a 
Piece of Leather over it.. iia 


To pickle Samphire. 


_ Lay what Quantity you think proper of fuch Sam- 
phire as is green, in a clean Pan, and (after you 
have thrown two or three Handfuls.of Salt over it) 
cover it with Spring-water. When it has lain four 
and twenty Hours, put it into a Brafs Sauce-pan, 
that has been well clean’d, and when you have 
thrown into it one Handful only of Salt, cover it 
with the beft Vinegar. Cover your Sauce-pan clofe, 
and fet it over a gentle Fire; let it ftand no longer 
than “tis juit crifp and green; for it would be per- 
fe&tly fpoil’d, fhould it ftand till ’tis foft. As foon 
as you have taken it off the Fire, pour it into your 
Pickling-pot, and take care to cover it clofe. When 
tis cold, cover the Mouth of your Pot with a Blad- 
der, and a Piece of Leather over that; and when 
you have tied it faft, fet it by for Ufe as Occafion 
offers. 

_ Take Notice, Your Samphire will keep all the 
Year roand, if you throw it into a very ftrong 
Brine of Salt and Water ; and throw it, fome fhort 
Time before you ufe it, into a proper ‘Quantity of 
the beft Vinegar. 


To pickle Elder-Roots. 


Take the largeft and youngeft Elder-Roots you 
ean get, about the Middle of May, which is the 
Time for their putting out. The middle Stalks are 
‘the beft, and the moft tender, Peel off the Skin 
that covers them, and when you have fteep’d them 
‘for about four and twenty Hours, in a very ftrong 
Brine of Salt and Water, dry them, Piece by Piece, 
ina clean Cloth. Have your Pickle in Readinefs, 
which muft be: made of Half Beer, and Half es 
i Vine- 
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Wine-vinegar. To each Quart, let, the Quantity be 
what..it will, put,an Ounce. of Pepper, either. 
white or red; as you think moft proper, with fome: 
few Corns of famaica, Pepper; and add thereto a 
{mall Quantity of Mace, and .an Ounce of flie’d 
Ginger. When you have boil’d your Spice in your 
Pickle, pour it directly upon your Shoots; and when 
you have ftopp’d them up clofe, which muft be dons 
that very Inftant, fet your Jat for two Hours before 
the Fire, keeping it frequently turn’d. This is as 
good a Way for making Pickles green as any can be — 
prefcrib’d ; bué if you don’t approve of it, inftead 
thereof, you may boil your Pickle feveral- Times, 
and pour it hot upon your Shoots, which will an{wer 
the fame End. 

- Take Morice; In-cafe your Pickle be made of the 
Sugar-Vinegar, one Half muft be Spring-water. 


To pickle Red-Cabbage. ° ; 


_ When you have. flic’d your. Cabbage very: thin, 
put as.much Salt.and Vinegar to.it-as-you think re- 
quifite, and. an; Ounce of Ailsfpice, cold.- Cover. it 
clofe, and keep it for Ufe-as Occafion offers. . ‘The 
fome People are fond enough of this Cabbage ;- yet: 
for the generality, “tis: kept for no other Purpole as 
the garnifhing of Dithes, 


“ 


General Ruves t be obferved, in rear to 
all Kinds of Pickles. — 


OR all Softs that tequire a ‘hot Pickle to them, 

“ make ufe:of Stone-Jars, or Glafs-Bottles,, with 
wide Mouths. .’Tis true, they are fomewhat dearer 
than Earthen-Veflels ; but then the firft Charge is the 
beft.; for they will not only lait. much:longer, but : 
will keep your. Pickles. much better ; fince Vinegar. 
and Salt will foon, penetrate thro’ the Latter, when 
they will no Ways affe& the Former. . : 
N. Bs; You. thould, always. tie a {mall FE ti 
Spoons with Holes in ity toveach. of. your Jars; for « 
you 
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you will fpoil chem, if you take them out with your 
Fingers. : 


Instructions for making various Kinds of 
Cakes, Gingerbread, Bifcuits, Macke- 
roons, Wigs, aud Buns. 


Zo make a rich Cake, and how te Ice it when made. 


ORK fix Pounds of the beft freth Butter to a 
Cream with your Hands, in the firft Place, 
then put in the following Ingredients, wix. Four 
Pounds of well dried and fifted Flour, and feven 
Pounds of Currants, both wafh’d and rubb’d, two 
Pounds of blanch’d Almonds, beaten fine with 
Orange-Flower-water and Sack; add to this four 
Pounds of Eggs, with only one Half of the Whites, 
three Pounds of double-refin’d Sugar, that has been 
well beaten and fifted; as alfo a {mall Quantity of 
Mace, Cloves, and Cinnamon, in equal Proportions ; 
' about a Quarter of an Ounce of each will be fufficient ; 
three large Nutmegs beaten as fine as poffible, a {mall 
- Quantity of Ginger, Half a Pint of the beft French 
Brandy, and the fame Quantity of Sack. As ta 
your Sweet-Meats, you may put in more or lefs, as 
you think proper ; but they muit be Orange, Lemon, . 
and Citron, and thefe in equal Proportions. | 
In the Operation, obferve the following Method ; 
When you have work’d your Butter to a Cream, as 
above directed, then throw in your Sugar, and mix 
it well together; take care that your Eggs be well 
beaten, and ftrain it through a Sieve. When you 
have work’d in your Almonds, put in your Eggs, and 
beat them all together till they are thick, and look 
white; then put in your Brandy, Sack, and Spices. 
Shake your Flour in gradually, and when your Oven 
is duly prepared, put in your Currants and Sweet- 
Meats as you put it in your Hoop. Your Oven 
muft be a quick one, and your Cake muft ftand in 
it for four Hours at leatt. 
Take 
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~ Take Notice, that all the Time you are mixing’of it; 
you muft keep beating it with your Hands ; anid your 
Currants muft be fet for fome Time before the Fire, 
a order to their being. put warm into your Cake, 
Such a rich’ Cake as this will’ bake better in two 
Hoops than one! as AS 

In order to ice it, take the Whites of four and 
twenty Eggs, and one Pound of double-refin’d Sugar, 
well beaten and fified fine ; let both. be mingled well 
together in a deep Earthen-pan, and whifk’d for two | 
or three Hotirs' fucceflively,e tlh “tis thick and looks 
white; then, with a-Bunch of: Feathers; fpread your 
Ingredients all over the Top and Sides of your Cake. 
Set it'before.a gocd'clear Fire, but at a proper Drs 
ftance, and Keep conftantly: turning: it for fear its Co-_ 
Jour fhould be chang’di. : A: cool! Oven, however, is 
beft for this Purpofe. and twill harden there in about. 
an Hour’s.Time.. Whem your Iceing is made, you 
may perfume with whatéver you think propers 


To make a rich Seed-Cake. 

_ Take, in the firft place, four Pounds of the fineft: 
Flour, and three Pounds of double-refin’d Sugar, that 
has been’ well’ beaten’ and fifted'; when ‘you have 
nixed them well together, let them dry by the Fire;. 
till your other Materials are daly prepared? ' In thet 
next place, take four Pounds of the belt frefh Butter,. 
and beat it cill’tis as: foft as Cream’; then beat three’ _ 
Dozen of Eggs, but put near one Half of the Whites. 
away ; your Eggs muft be ftrain’d off from the Treds, 
and beaten ap with your, Butter, till it all appears like- 
Butter. Add to this, five or fix Spoonfuls of Orange. - 
Flower, or Rofe-Water, ‘and’ beat it over again ; 
‘then take your’ Flour and Sugar, together with ‘fix. 
Ounces of Carraway-feers, which muft be ftrew'd- 
in gradually, and beaten wp for two Hours without 
Intermiffion; you may perfume it as you pleafe, ‘ei- » 
ther with the ‘Tinéture of Amber-Greafe or Cinna- 
mon. When you have butter’d your Hoop, you 
muft put it into a moderate Oven, and let it hand 
there for three Hours, or better. ; ' 

® 
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In the beating of your Butter, you muft obferve 
‘this general Rule, wx. It muft be cone with a cool 
Hand, and always one Way, in a-deep Dith, 


» 


. Lomake alefs expenfiwe Seed-cake. 

Take ne Pound of Butter, and beat it one Way 
‘only, .with your hiand, ania deep Karthen Pan, -till 
*tig dike a:fine; thick Cream; then haveoin Readinefs 
about a dowen Eggs ; put iHalf the Whites away 3 
det ithefe sbe well beaten, and beaten jup likewife 
with the Butter, a Pound :0f -Flour, va Pound of 
Sugar, and what Quantity, of »Carraway-feeds .you 
think proper. Let all thefe be beaten either with 
your Hiand, or a large Wooden Spoon, for an Hour 
together ;) butter your-Pan before you put in your 
Ingredients, and then put it into.a quick Oven; and 
there let it ftand for about an Hour, and it will be 
{uficiently bak’d. sigs eee PE a i A Ey 

If you think proper, fora Change, you may throw 
into your Ingredients a Pound of Currants, that have 
‘been well wafh’d and pick’d. 2 


Another WY, ays 


Put a Pound andan Half of Butter, and a Pint 
‘of new Milk into a Sauce-pan, and fet them: over 
the Fire. Have in Readinefs Half a Peck of Flouk, 
that has had a Pound of Sugar and Half.am Ounce of 
All-fpice, beaten very fine, well mingled with it, 
When the Butter is perfeétly melted, pour the Milk 
and Butter into the Middle of your Flour, and. at the 
fame Time, add Half a Pint of goed. Ale-Yeaft ; 
and then work all your Ingredients up like a Pafte. 
Some fhort Time before you fend it to the Oven, 
fet it before the Fire that it may rife. When 
‘you have :put what Currants, or Carraway-feeds, 
into it you think proper, let your Cake be bak’d in 
a quick Oven. ‘This Quantity will be fufficient fot 
two Cakes, ‘They will require about an Hour and 
an Talf’s baking, or fomething better. 

Ts 
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Jo make a Butter-cake.. 


Take a Dith of the beft frefh Butter, and beat it 
with your Hands like Cream ; two Pounds of Loaf- 
fugar beat very fine, three Pounds of Flour that has 
been well dried ; mix thefe well with your Butter ; 
take two Dozen of Eggs, leaving out Half the 
Whites; and let them all be well beaten together 
for an Hour. Put in, before:it goes to the Oven, 
a Nutmeg that has been beaten fine, a Quarter of an_ 
Ounce of Mace, what Quantity of Currants, or 
Seeds you think proper, and a fmall Glafs either 
of: Brandy or Sack. 


. “Lo make a fine Saffron, or Seed-cake. 


Take a Quarter of a Peck of Flour, a Pound and 
an Half of the beft freth Butter, fix Eggs that have 
been well beaten, three Ounces of Carraway-feeds, 
one Quarter of an Ounce of Cloves and Mace beat 
fine together ; add to this, one Penny-worth only of 
beaten Cinnamon, a Penny-worth of Rofe-water, a 
Penny-worth of Saffron, one Pound of Sugar, a Quart 
of Milk, and a Pint and an Half of Yeaft ; let all 
thefe Ingredients be lightly mingled together with 
“your Hands in the following Manner. — Firft boil 
your Milk and Butter; then fkim off the Butter, and 
mix that, and fome fmall Part of the Milk with 
your Flour. Let your Yeaft be ftirred into the Re- | 
mainder, and when ftrain’d, let it be mingled with 
your Flour ; then put in your Seeds and Spices, your 
Rofe-water, and Tin@ure of Saffron; and add to 
them, your Sugar and Eggs. \ Let all be beaten up 
with your Hand lightly together; and then fet it 
either in a Hoop, or a Pan, well butter’d, in a 
quick Oven. (Twill require an Hour and an Half 
at leaft to bake it well. 


To make Gingerbread-cakes. 


~, "Take one Pound of Butter, and one Pound of Su- 
gar, and rub them well into three Pounds of Flour ; 
add 


- 
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add thereto, two Ounces of beaten Ginger, and a 
large Nutmeg that has been grated. To thefe In. 
gredients put one Pound of Treacle, and one Quarter 
of a Pint of Cream, made warm together; and.when 
your Bread is ftiff, roll it out, and make it up inte 
thin Cakes, or fmall Nuts, as you like them beft. 
They muft be bak’d-on Tin-plates, and in a flack 

Oven. | 


To make Cakes in the Portuguefe Manier. 


Take a Pound of double-refin’d Sugar, well beaten 
and fifted fine, and mingle it with a Pound of fine 
Flour; then rub into, it a Pound of the beft freth 
Butter you can get, till “tis as thick as grated white 
Bread ; then add thereto ten E gs, well work’d up 
with a Whifk, two Spoonfuls of Rofe-water, and the 
fame Quantity of Sack; after this, throw into it 
eight Ounces of Currants well wath’d and pick’d, 
and let all be well mingled together Put your 


‘Ingredients, thus prepared, into little Tin-pans, well 


butter’d ; but take care that they are not more 
than one Half full, and then fend them to the 
Oven. 

Thefe Cakes, in cafe you put no Currants in them, 
will keep good for fix Months together; and then, 
inftead of Flour, make ufe of a Pound of Almonds 


-blanch'd and beat up with Rofe-water, 25 above 


directed; And thefe are look’d upon to be the better 
Sort of the Two, 


. To make a very good Cake, 


Take one Pound ‘of Sugar, Half an Ounce of Mace, 
and the fame Quantity of Nutmeg, both beaten fine, 
and mix them well in five Pounds cf Flour that has 


been well dried; then take two Dozen of Egos, 


and leave out only-one fourth Part of the Whites ; 
when you have beat them well, ‘put them, together 
with .a Pint of Ale-Yeatt,-into your Flour; in the 


next Place, take two Pounds and an Half of the 
“belt frefh Butter you can get, and three Half-pints 


ot 
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of Cream; fet your Cream and Butter over the 
Fire, till the Butter is all diflolved ; then let it 
ftand till "tis only about blcod-warm, before you 
put it into your Flour; when you have let it ftand 
about an Hour before the Fire, in order to make it 
rife, put into it feven Pounds of Currants, that have 
been well foak’d in Half a Pint of Brandy, and 
three Quarters of a Pound of candied Peels. Send 
it to the Oven, and there let it ftand for about an 
Hour and an Half. If you put into your Flour two 
Pounds of Raifons well chopp’d, and a Quartern of 
Sack, it will be a great Improvement to your Cake. 

When you put the Raifons and Currants into your 
Flour, you muft bake it in a Hoop. | 


j 


To make Gingerbread. 


Take two Ounces of Ginger, a Quarter of an 
Ounce each of Nutmegs, Cloves, and Mace, all 
beaten very fine, and mix them with three Quarts of 
fine Flour ; add thereto three Quarters of a Pound of 
double-refin’d Sugar, and two Pounds of Treacle ; 
fet them over the Fire, but don’t let them boil ; mix 
into the Treacle three Quarters of a Pound of melted 
Butter, and fome Lemon and Orange. peel candied, 
and fhred fmall. When all your Ingredients have 
‘been well mixed together, fet them in a quick Oven, 


and tet them ftand for an Hour only, and your Bread, 


will-be fufficiently bak’d. 


To make little fine Cakes. 


Take one Pound of the beft frefh Butter, and beat 
it toa Cream ; add to it five Quarterns of Flour, one 
Pound of double-refin’d Sugar beat very fine, Half a 


Dozen Eggs, leaving out ove Third of the Whites, 


and one Pound of Currants, that have been well 
wath'd and pick’d: When you have beaten your Eggs 
very fine, mix them, and your Flour and Sugar by 
~ Degrees into the Batter; and beat the whole well 


with both your Hands, When your Materials a 
: thus 


% 
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thus duly prepared, you may either bake them whole; 
er cut them into as many fmall Cakes as you’ think 


proper. — 
To make common Bifcuits. 


Take a Pound of Flour, and a Pound of double- 
refin'd Sugar well powdered; then beat up Half a 
Dozen Eggs, with about one Spoonful of Rofe-water, 
and another of Sack, ‘To your Flour and Sugar, 
add an Ounce of Coriander-feeds; and then mix 
them by Degrees into your Eggs. You may fhape © 
them either in. Tin Moulds or thin white Paper, into 
what Forms your Fancy direéts you. Rub then over 
with the White of an Egg well beaten, and duft them 
with fine Sugar. 7 

Set them in an Oven that is but moderately heated 5: 
and when they rife and come to a good Colour, take 
them out ; then dry them in a Stove, in cafe you have 
one, but if not, fend them to the Oven again ; and: 
there let them ftand all Night. When fufficiently dried, 
they are fit to eat as Occafion offers. 


To make Drop-Bifcuits.. 

Take twelve Ounces of fine Flour well dried, and 

a whole Pound of double-refin’d Sugar beat very fine ; 
and when you have well beaten about eight or ten 
Eges, put into them your Sugar and Flour by Degrees, 
and let all be well beaten together without Intermifli- 
on: Your Oven mutt be about the fame Degree of 
Heat, as is cuftomary for baking of common: Rolls : 
_ When your Ingredients are ready, drop your Bifcuits 
on fome Sheets of Tin that have been well floured,. 
and make your Drops of what Size you think proper ; 
and then fet them in the Oven, You muit watch them, 
to obferve when they rife, and as foon as you per-- 
ceive they begin to colour, take them out, and put 
in Others; and in cafe you find the firft are fuficient-- 
ly bak’d, put them likewife in again. When they 
are enough, you'll find they will have a white Ice up- 
on-them. It is common to put in a few Carraway- 
feeds into thefe Diop-Bifcuits ; but that is left entire- 
Sa = ly 
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ly to your own Option. When your whole Quantity 
is thoroughly baked, fet them into the Oven again to. 
dry, and take care to keep them always in a dry. 
Place. 


To make French-Bifeuits. 


‘Take three new-laid Eggs, and weigh them in a. 
Pair of Scales, and the fame Weight of as much dried 
Flour ; add thereto the fame Weight of Loaf-Sugar 
finely powdered : In the firft Place, let the Whites of 
your Eggs be well beaten up with a Whifk, till they 
are of a fine Froth; then throw into it Half an 
Ounce of candied Lemon-peel fhred as {mall as pofli- 
ble, and beat it well: In the next Place, put your 
Flour and Sugar in gradually, and then the Yolks, 
and temper them all well with a Spoon; then {pread 
your Biicuits on thin white Paper, and cut them with 
your Spoon into what Forms you pleafe; and then, 
duft them with powder’d Sugar. Set them in an 
Oven that is bat moderately hot, which will give 
them a fine Colour on the Top. When they are 
bak’d enough, cut them off from the Paper with a 
Pen-Knife, and lay them up in dry Boxes, to be ready 
for Ufe as Occafion offers. 


To make Mackaroons. 


When you have fcalded and blanch’d a Pound of 
Almonds, throw them into fome cold Water ; after: 
they have lain there for fome Time, take them out, and 
dry them ina Cloth; then pound them in a Mortar : 
Take care to moiften them now and then, either with 
a imall Quantity of Orange-Flower-water, or the: 
White of an Egg ; for otherwife they will be apt to 
turn to an Oil: Then take a Pound of Loaf-Sugar 
well powder’d, three or four Whites of Eggs, and a 
little Mutk, all well beaten together; and cut them 
round with a Spoon upon Wafer-paper. You muft 
bake them on Tin-plates in a gentle Oven. 


» 


Ta, 
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Yo make Shrewhbury-Cakes.. 

Take a Pound cf Sugar that has been finely fearch- 
ed, and mix two Pounds. of fine Flour with it ; them. 
take one Quarter of a Pound in order to roll them in. 
In the next Place, take four Eggs, four Spoonfuls of 
Cream, and Two only of Rofe-water; beat them 
all well together,, and mix them with the Flour till 
they come to a Pafte ; then roll them into thin Cakes,. 
and bake them in a quick Oven, . 


Io make good Wigs. 


Rub into a Peck of the fineft Flour, three Quarters 
of a Pound of: the beft frefh Butter you can get, 
till “tis like grated Bread ; add to this half a Pound 
of Sugar, or rather more,.if you think proper, half 
a. Race of Ginger grated, half a Nutmeg, three 
Eggs, the Yolks: and Whites all beat together; and: 
put to them half a Pint of thick Ale-Yeatt;. and three: 
or four Spoonfuls of Sack. Then make a Hole in. 
your Flour, and pour in your Eggs and your Yeait,. 
and as much blcod-warm Milk-as will make it into a 
lioht Pafte. Let it ftand half an Hour before the: 
Fire, in- order to make it rife ; then make-it inte: 
as many Wigs as you think proper., Before you: 
fend them to the Oven, wath them over with Egg. 
They will be fufficiently baked in half an Hour, 1f£ 
your Oven be quick. \ 


To make Bunss 


Knead two Pounds of the fineft Flour, a Pint of the 
beft Ale-Yeaft with a little Sack in it, and three Eggs 
that have been well’beaten together.with fome warm. 


Milk, a {mall Quantity of Nutmeg, anda little Salt 5. — 


fet it before the Fire tillit rifes.very light; then knead 
in a Pound of the beit frefh Butter you. can get, and’ 
a Pound of rough Carraway-Comfits.. Cut them into 
what Forms you pleafe upon Papers that’ have been: 
well floured, and bake them in a quick Oven, 
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To make a_fmall Plumb-Cake. 

Dry two Pounds of Flour, either in an Oven, or 
before a large Fire, and thereto put half a Pound of 
double-refin’d Sugar well powdered, the Yolks of 
four Eggs and two. Whites only, half a Pound of the 
beft frefh Butter that has been wafh’d with Rofe-wa- 
ter, fix Spoonfuls of warm Cream, a Pound and an 
Half of Currants that have been well pick’d, and. 
well rubb’d with a. clean Cloth, but never wath’d 3 
when all your Ingredients have been well mingled to- 
gether, make them up into little Cakes; bake them 
in an Oven that is but moderately hot, and let them 


- fland about Half an Hour, in which Time they will 


be colour’d on.both Sides; then take away the Lid of 
the Oven, and let them ftand to foak. . 

N. B. Your Butter muft be well rubb’d into your. 
Flour, in the firft Place; then your Eggs and Cream 3. 
and your Currants muft be thrown in laft. 


Insrructions for making Cheefecakes,, 


_ Creams, Jellies, Syllabubs, &?c. 
oe ; 


To make Cheefecakes after the bef? Manner. 


jIRST warm a Pint of Cream, and then 
add to it five Quarts of Milk that is warm 
fiom the Cow; and when you have put a fufficient 
Quantity of Runnet to it, ftir it about.till it.comes to- 
a Curd: then put your Curd into a Cloth, or Linen- 
Bag, and let the Whey be very well drained from it ; 
Dut take care not to fqueeze it hard ; when ’tis fuffi- 
ciently dry, throw it into a Mortar; and break it till 
*tis as fine as Butter. To your Curd, thus prepared, 
add Half a Pound of Sweet-Almonds blanch’d, and. 
the fame Quantity of Mackaroons, both beaten toge- 
ther as fine as Powder. If you have none of the laft 
near at Hand, make ufe of Naples-Bifcuits in their 


Stead ; then addto your Ingredients, the Yolks of 


nine Eggs that have been well beaten, a whole Nut- 
oF # | meg 
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meg that has been well grated, a Couple of per: 
fum’d Plumbs that have been diffolved either in O- 
range-Flower, or Rofe-water, and Half a Pound of* 
double-refined Sugar. When you have mingled all 
thefe well together, melt a Pound and a Quarter of 
the beft frefh Butter, and ftir it well into it. If you 
think proper, you may have Half a Pound of Cur- 
rants plump’d, which you may let ftand to-cool, till. 
you make ufe of it. : 
_ As to your Puff-pafte for your Cheefecakes, it mut 
be made in the Manner following. —__ | 

Wet a Pound of fine Flour with cold Water, and: 
then roll it out; put in gradually at leaft two Pound 
of the beft frefh Butter, and fhake a fmall Quantity 
of Flour upon each Coat as you roll it. Make it juft 
as you ufe it. 

N. B. Some will leave out both the Currants, and: 
the perfumed Plumbs.. — 
_ When no Curranis are ufed, they are called A/mond: 
Cheefecakes: When coloured with in€ture of Saffron, 
and made with Mackaroons and without Currants, we: 
call them Saffron-Cheefecakes. When Currants are. 
added, they are called fine Cheeficakes; and when. 
with Mackaroons, and not coloured with saffron, we 
diftinguifh them by the Name of Mackareon-C heefe- 
CARES. : 


To make Tienioti@hecioakkdaal 3 


Boil the Peel of two large Lemons very tender 3- 
then throw them into a Mortar, and pound them 
_ well with near Half a Pound of double-refined Su- 
gar; then take the Yolks of Half a Dozen Eges, 
and Half a Pound of the beft freth Butter you can 
get. Pound all thefe Materials till they are well 
mingled together Have a Puff-pafte in your Patty. 
pans ready for Ufe ; and when you have filled them 
half full, fend them to the Oven. i 

N. B. Orange-Cheeficakes are made the fame Way, 
with this {mall Difference only, that your Peels mutt. 
be boiled in feveral Waters; for otherwife your 
Cheefecakes will be bitter. = am 


Another 


ty 
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— Another Way. 


Grate off the Peel from two large Lemons, and 
fqueeze all the Juice out of one of them; then 
add half a Pound of double-refined Sugar to it ; 
the Yolks of a Dozen. Eggs, and two Thirds only of 
the Whites well. beaten ; after this, melt half.a Pound 
of the beft frefh Butter in a fmall Quantity of Cream ; 
mix all well together, and keep ftirring it over the 
Fire, till ’tis of a moderate Confiftence; then re- 
move it, and let it ftand till *tis cold. Have your 
Patty-pans in Readinefs, covered with a thin Pafte, 
and. fill them only fomewhat more than one Half. 
If your Oven be quick, Half an Hour will bake. 
them. : 7 


To make an Almond-Cheefecake. 


Lay half a Pound of the beft Jordan- Almonds into 
cold Water, and let them fteep ‘there all Night 
long; then blanch them in cold Water the next 
Morning; when you take. them out: of your laft 
Water, dry them. with a. clean Cloth ; afterwards. 
beat them as fine as poflible in a.fmall Quantity of 
Orange-Flower or Roie-water. In the next Place, 
take half a Dozen Eggs, and two Thirds only of the 
Whites ; and when you have beaten them well, take 
care to ftrain them ; then add thereto half a Pound 
of Loaf-Sugar, with a little Mace that has been well 
beaten in a Marble-Mortar ; then melt near half a 
Pound of the beft frefh Butter you can get, and pour 
it into your other Ingredients in the faid Mortar, 
throwing in at the fame Time a fmall Quantity of 
Liemon-peel that has been well grated. After your 
whole Ingredients have been well mingled together, 
and your Patty-pans are duly in Readinefs, fill them 


up to what Heighth you think proper: 


To make Almond-Cuftards. 


_ Take a Quarter of a Pound of Almonds that have. 
been beaten fine with two Spoonfuls of Rofe-water, 


and put them into a Pint of Cream; then add to it 
as fuch, 
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fach a Quantity of double-refined Sugar as will fivees 
ten it to your Palate. In the next Place, beat up the 
Yolks of four Eggs, and fet them, when mixed with. 
your other Ingredients, over the Fire, ftirring them, 
all the Time one Way-only, till they are of a proper 
Confiftence ; and then pour them out into little Cups ;, 
or you may bake them in imall China-Cups. 


To make bak’d Cuttards. 


Boil, in the firft Place, a Pint of Cream with a 
{mall Quantity of Mace and Cinnamon in it; and as 
foon as “tis cold, take four Eggs, leaving ovt one 
Half of the Whites, a fimall Quantity of Rofe and 
Orange-Flower-water, mixed with Sack, and as much ~ 
double refined Sugar and Nutmeg as will {uit your Pa- 
late. Mix your Ingredients well together before you 
fend them to the Oven, and bake them in China- 
Cups. * | : : 

2 To make common Cuftards. 

Sweeten a Quart of new Milk with Loaf-fugar. 
according to yoor Tafte, and put into it fome grated 
Nutmeg ; then beat up eight Eggs very well, leaving 
' out four of the Whites, and ftir them amongft your. 
Milk ; then bake them either in {mall China-Bafons, 
or put the whole into one deep China-Difh. Set the 
Dith in hot boiling Water, that will rife about Half. 
way. If you think proper, you may add a little 


Rofe-water before you ferve it up. 
To make Oran ge-Butter. 

Beat the Yolks of ten Eggs very well, and add to. 
them half.a Pint of Rhenith, fix Ounces of double- 
refined Sugar, and the Juice of three {weet Oranges. 
Set your Ingredients on the Fire, and continue ftir- . 
ring them one Way only, till they come to a Con. 
fiftence ; then take them off, and ftir into them a 
Lump of Butter about the Bignefs of a large Walnut. 


+  [werrves - 


Instructions for making Creams of various 
Sorts. 


ia Fo make a Lemon-Cream. 


ARE five or fix. Lemons very thin, and fleep: 
them all Night in about twenty Spoonfuls of - 
Spring-water, with their Juices fqueez'd into it; ftrain 
your Liquor the next Morning through a Jelly-Bag 
into a filver Sauce-pan, if you have one near at Hand. 
Add to it, the Whites only of Half a Dozen Eggs 
well beaten, about Half a Pound, or more if you 
think proper, of the beft Loaf-fugar, and fet it over 
a gentle Charcoal Fire ; take care to keep it ftirring all 
the Time, and but one Way only; when any Scum 
arifes, clear it off; and when ‘tis as hot as you-can 
juft bear to put your Fingers into-it, pour it out into. 
little Glaffes, ~ 


Another Way. 


Take Half a Pint of Spring-water, and fqueeze the: 
Juice of four or five of the beft Lemons you can get 
lato it; add to your Juice about. a Pound of the beft 
double-refined Sugar pounded as fine as Powder ; then 
beat up the Whites of about feven or eight Eggs, with. 
the Yolk only of one, and mix them with your Le- 
mon-water well together ; and when you have ftrain’d 
the whole, pour it into a Sauce-pan, (a filver One if 
you. have it) and fet it over a gentle Fire; keep ftir- 
ring them all the Time, and. as the Scum arifes clear 
it off ; then put into it the Peel of one Lemon only ; 
when you. find ’tis very hot, but before it boils, take 
out the Lemon-peel, and pour it out into little. China- 
Bafons. 


To make Orange-Cream.. 


Squeeze as many Seville-Oranges into a Bafon as 
will produce you about a Pint of Liquor; and add 


thereto, the Yolks of Half a Dozen Eggs, with two 
Thirds. 
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Thirds of the Whites only, when you have beaten. 
them well together ; into this beat and fift about a 
Pound of the beft Loaf-fugar ; then put your Ingre- 
dients into a filver Sauce-pan, and fet them over a 
gentle Fire ; put in the Peel of about Half an Orange 
only, and keep ftirring it all the Time one Way. 
When you find it is very hot (for it muft not boil) 
take out the Orange-peel, and pour out your Cream 
into China-Dithes, or little Glafies. 


To Wake Goofeberry-Cream. 


Pick two Quarts of Goofeberries, and f{cald thems 
in as much Water as will cover them ; when they are 
enough, run them through a Sieve with a Spoon, 
Beat up Half a Dozen Fggs, and put them to a 
Quart of your Pulp, whilit ‘us hot; and after you 
have added to it about an Ounce of the beft frefh 
Butter, fweeten all to your Palate ; then fet your In- 
gredients over a flow Fire, and keep ftirring them till 
you find they are of a proper Coniiftence ; then take 
them off, and let them ftand by til they are near cold ; 
after that, add two Spoonfuls of the Juice of Spinach, 
and one of Rofe or Orange-Flower-water, or $ 
- if you like it better ; and when you have itirred t 
whole well together, pour it into a China-Bafon. 
Don’t ferveit up to Table, however, till “tis perfectly 
eold. 


To make Barley-Cream. 


Boil fach a Quantity of Pearl-Barley as you 
think proper to ufe, in Milk and Water, till ’tis per- 
feétly tender; then, having {trained your Liquor 
from it, put your Barley into a Quart of Cream. 
Set them over tne Fire, and give them a gentle 
Boil; then beat up, with a Spconful of fine Flour, 
and two Spoonfuls of Rofe or Orange-Flower-water, 
the Yolk of one Egg only, and the Whites of five or 
fix ; after that, take your Cream off the Fire, and 
mix your Eggs with it gradually ; then fet your In- 
gredients on the Fire once more, that they may 
thicken, When you have fweeten’d the whole to 

your 
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your Palate, pour it into fmall China-Bafons}; but 
don’t ferve it up to Table till ’tis perfeetly cold. 

| To make Almond-Cream. | 

~ Put Half a Nutmeg grated, a Bit or two of Lemon- 
peel, and a Blade of Mace, into a Quart of Cream, 
and {weeten it your Palate; then boil them all toges 
ther ; in the mean Time, get in Readinefs a Quarter 
of a Pound of blanch’d Almonds that haxe been well 
beaten up with Rofe or Orange-Flower-water,and nine _ 
Eggs, likewife, well beaten and ftrain’d to your Al- 
monds, which, when well beat together, and robb’d 
through a coarfe Sieve, mut be mingled with your 
Cream. ‘Then pour all your Ingredients into a Sauce- 
pan and fet them over the Fire, and give them a gen- 
tle Boil, ftirring them all the Time one Way only, 
When ’tis enough, take ic off, and pour it into your 
Cups, or Bafons; but don’t ferve it up to Table till 
“tis perfedily cold. 


VE make blanch’d Cream. 


« Take a Quart of the fweeteit and thickeft Cream 
you can get; then, when you have fweetened it to 
your Palate with double-refined Sugar, and put in 
what Orange-Flower or Rofe-water you think pro- 
per, fet it on the Fire to boil; in the mean Time, 
beat up the Whites only of about eighteen or twenty 
iggs with a little cold Cream; then ftrain them, in 
order to take outthe Treddles ; and when your Cream 
boils, pour in your Eggs, and contiaue ftirring them 
‘one Way only, till it comes to a perfe&t Curd ; then 
take it off the Fire, and pafs the whole through a 
Hair Sieve. After that, beat it well witha Spoon till 
‘tis quite cold; and then ’tis ready to be ferved up to 
Table. : 


Another ays 


Take a Pint of the fweetef and thicket Cream 
you can get, and {weeten it to your Tafte with dou- 
ble-refined Sugar; then grate a {mall Quantity of 
Nutmeg into it, and add one Spoonful of Orange’. 

. Flower 
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Blower and Rofe-water mixed, and two Spoonfuls of 
Canary ; after this, beat up four Eggs with one Half 
of their Whites, and mix them with your Cream: 
Then pour the whole into a Sauce-pan, and let it 
fand over a gentle Fire till it comes to a proper Con- 
fiftence ; but take Care all the Time to keep ftirring 
it one Way only.. Have your Cups in Readinefs, and 
fill them while your Ingredients are warm; but don’t 
ferve them up they are perfeétly cold, 


To make R atifia-Cream. 


Boil fix large Laurel-Leaves in a Quart of the fweet- 
eft and thicket Cream you can get ; but throw the 
Leaves away as foon as they have been boiled long 
enough. Inthe mean Time, beat up the Yolks only of 
five or fix Eggs with a fmall Quantity of cold Cream, 
and as much double-refined Sugar as will be agreeable; 
when you have thickened your Cream with your lggs, 
fet the whole once more over the Fire, but take care 
that it does not boil, and keep ftirring it all the Time 
one Way only. Whilft "tis hot, pour it into your 
China Bafons; and as foon as it is perfeétly cold, it 

is fit for Ufe. Hee 


To make whipt Cream. 


Beat up the Whites only of eight Eggs in Half 
Pint of Sack, and put to them a Quart of the fweet- 
eft Cream you can get; when you have ftirred them 
all up together, add as much double-refined Sugar as 
will fuit beft with your Palate. If you like it per- 
fumed, you may fteep a little Mufk or Amber-greafe, 
tied upina Rag, in your Cream. Have a Whifk in 
Readinefs, with fome Lemon-peel tied up in the Mid- 
dle of it, and whip your Cream up with it. Take 
of the Froth with a Spoon, and put it into your 
Glaffes, or Bafons. 

N. B. If you defign to fend up any fine Tarts to 
Table, this whipt Cream is very proper to be laid 
overthem, — ty ae 
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To make whipt Syllabubs. 


Grate the Peel of two Lemons into a Quart of the 
thickeft and beft Cream you can get; add thereto, 
Half a Pint of Sack, and the Juice of two Seviile 
Oranges, and Half a Pound of the beft Loat-fugar ; 
pour your Ingredients into a broad Pan or deep Dith, 
and whifk them very well ; have in Readinefs by you, 
fome red Wine, or Sack, that has been {weetened to 
your Palate, and put what Quantity (more or lefs) 
as you think convenient, into your little Glafles ; then 
as the Froth rifes from your whipping the other Ingre- 
dients, take it off with a Spoon, and put it gradually 
into your Glafles, till they are as full as they can well 
hold. Take Notice, Thefe Syllabubs will not keep 
long, and therefore, make but little more than what 
you propofe fhall be eaten ina few Days. It is cuf- 
tomary with fome People, to make ufe of Cyder {weet- 
ened inftead of Wine; but in fhort, any Wine you 
like beft, and {weetened to your Palate, is proper for 
the Purpofe. Others again, make nfe of Lemon, or 
Orange-whey, made after the following Manner. 
Take about a Quarter of a Pint of Milk and fqueeze 
the Juice of an Orange, or Lemon, into it; as foon 
as your Curd is grown hatd, clear. the Whey from it, 
and {weeten it to your Tafte. As. to your colouring 
of it, you may make ufe either of the Juice of Saf- 
fron, Cochineal, or Spinach, according as your In- 
clination directs you. 


To make everlafting Syllabubs. 


To five Pints of the thickeft:and beft Cream you 
can procure, add Half a Pint of Rhenifo, the fame 
Quantity of Sack, and the Juice of two or three Se- 
wille Oranges, according as they are in Bignefs. 
Sweeten thefe Ingredients with at leaft a Pound of 
doub!e-refined Sugar, that has been pounded to Pow- 
der and well fifted ; whifk all well together with a 
Spoonful of Rofe or Orange-Flower-water, for the 
Compafs of about Half an Hour without Intermiflion ; 
then take off the Froth and fill your Glafles me . 

hele 
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Thefe Syllabubs will keep a Week or a Fortnight, 
and are better the Day after they are made than to be 
ufed immediately. The bef Method, however, of 
whipping any Syllabubs, isto have ready by you a 
Jarge Chocolate-Mill, which fhould be referved for that 
particular Purpofe, and a large deep Bowl to perform 
the Operation in; your Froth will by that Means be 
not only fooner raifed, but will ftand much ftronger. 

Of the Thin that is left at the Bottom, you may 
make, if you think proper, a very fine Flummery. 

When you are fo inclined, you muft have in Rea- 
dinefs by you a fmall Quantity of Calf’s-Foot-Jelly, 
both boil’d and clarified ; as foon as ’tis cold, take the 
Fat off, and clear it with the Whites of Eggs; and 
Tun it through a Flannel-Bag; then mix it with what 
you referved from your Syllabubs. When you have 
fweetened it with double-refined Sugar to your Tafte, 
give it a Boil; then pour it into large China-Cups, 
or Bafons. Turn it out when ‘tis quite cold, and 
your Flummery is made: 

To make a fine Syllabub from the Cow, bee 

Sweeten a Quart of Cyder, or what Wine you 
pleafe, with double refined Sugar to your Palate, and 
grate a Nutmeg into it; then milk the Cow into your 
Liquor, When you have thus added what Quantity 
of that warm Milk you think proper, pour Half a 
Pint, or more (in Proportion to the Quantity of Syl- 
Jabub yon make) of the fweeteft Cream you can get, 
all over it. 

This Syllabub may be made at Home, without go- 
ing to the Cow, if you think proper. You mufttake 
care, however, to have your Milk as new as you can, 
and, when you have fet it over the Fire till tis Blood- 
warm, pour it out of a Tea-pot, or any other Thing 
of the like Nature; and by holding your Hand very 
high, it will raife as good a Froth as if milk’d from 
the Cow. ners 
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Instructions for making feveral Sorts of 
Fiummeries. 


To makeF lummery with Oatmeal. 


OT what Quantity of Oatmeal you think con- 
P venient into a Pan that is both broad and deep, 
and cover it with Water ; and after you have ftirred 
it well together for fome confiderable Time, let it 
fland for twelve Hours ; then clear off your firft Wa- 
ter, and add freth to your Oatmeal; and fhift it thus 
ovee in twelve Hours feveral Times ; then ftrain your 
Oatmeal, thro’ a coarfe Hair-fieve, into a Sauce-pan, 
and fet it over the Fire. Take care to keep ftirring 
it with a Stick all the Time till it boils to a Confit. 
ence; then pour it eut into Difhes; as foon as ’tis 
cold, turn it out inte Plates, and add to it what Wine, 
Beer, Milk, or Cyder, you think proper, and f{wee- 
ten the whole to your Palate with double-refined 
Sugar. i 
‘Take Notice, A great deal of Water muft be put at 
firfto your Oatmeal, and when you pour off your laft 
Water, you muft pour no more frefh Water on, than 
will juft be fufficient to ftrain your Oatmealof. Some 
People let their Oatmeal ftand in Water eight and. 
forty Hours ; and others for three Days fucceffively, 
only obferving to fhift their Waters every twelve 
_ Hours ; but that is juft as Fancy direéts, and as the 
Perfons that are to partake of it loves it either tart or 
fweet. 

Grotes, however, that have been once cut, do 
better than Oatmeal. Every Time you add frefh 


Water, take care to ftir it well together as you did 
at firft. 


To make French Flummery. 
Beat Half an Ounce of Ifinglafs very fine, and flir 


7 into a Quart of the thickef&{ Cream you can get ; let 
| it 
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it boil for about a Quarter of an Hour over a gentle 
Fire ; but take care to keep it flirring all the Time: 
When you take it off the Fire, fweeten it with dow- 
ble-refin’d Sugar to your Tafte, and add to it an e- 
qual Quantity of Rofe and Orange-Flower-water; a 
Spoonful of each will be fufficient. ‘Then ftrain it 
off, and pour it into Bafons or Cups, or what you 
pleafe; as foon as “tis cold, turn it out on Plates. 
This makes a very handfome Side-Difh. You may 
add Wine, Cream, or Cyder to it, when you eat it, 
as you pleafe, and {weeten it with Loaf-fugar to your 
- Palate. 

When you ferve it up to Table, lay bak’d Pears all 
round your Dith. 

Flummery, thus made, not only looks pretty, but 
€ats very agreeably. 


Zo make Hartfhorn-Flummery. — 


Take Half a Pound of the Shavings of Hartfhorn, 
and boil it in three Pints.of Water till ’tis reduced to: 
a Pint; then ftrain it thro’? a Sieve into a Bafon, and. 
let it ftand there till ’tis almoft cold ; then fet it over 
the Fire again ; and as foon as you fnd it diffolved,. 
add Half a Pint of the thickeft Cream you can get 
to it, that has been fealded and grown cold again, a. 

Quarter of a Pint of White-Wine, and two Spoon- 
fuls of either Rofe or Orange-Flower-water. Sweeten 
it with double-refined Sugar to your Palate, and keep: 
beating it for at leaft an Hour and an Half without In- 
-termiflion ; for otherwife it will neither mix well,. nor: 
look agreeably to the Eye: Before you putyour Flum- 
mery into your Cups, dip them in Water, for other- 
wife it will not turn out as it fhould do. This Flum- 
mery may be eaten with.either Wine or Cream, fwee- 
tened with double-refined Sugar to your Palate. | 
When ’tis ferved up to Table, let fome blanch’d 
Almonds, that have been cut into long narrow Bits, 
be ftuck upon the Top of it. ae 
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INSTRUCTIONS for making divers Sorts of 
Jellies. 


To make Harthhorn-Jelly. 
P UT Half a Pound of Harthorn into three Quarts 


of Water, and boil it ‘till it turns to a Jelly over 
a flow Fire. Strain it before it grows cold; then put 
it into a Sauce-pan that is very well tinn’d; then add 
to it about a Pint of Rhenith Wine, anda Quarter of 
a Pound of double-refined Sugar; when you have 
beat up the Whites of near Half a Dozen Eggs intoa 
Froth, ftir all the. Ingredients well together, that the 
Whites may be well mixed with your Jelly. When it 
has boiled for a few Minutes, add to it ‘the Juice of 
three or four Lemons ; and then give it another Boil! 
for about two Minutes. “As foon as you find it very 
well curdled,. and very white, have in Readinefs your: 
Jelly-bag laid over a China-Dihh; pour your Jelly. 
into it and back again: till tis as clear as Rock-wa- 
ter, Thus duly prepared, fill your Glaffes with a: 
‘clean Spoon. Have ready. for the Purpofe fome of 
the. hind of your Lemons,. pared as thin as poflible . 
and as: foon as you have balf filled your Glaffes, throw. 
your Pechinto your Dith, or Bafon, over which your. 
Bag is laid, and by that Time all your Jelly is run. 
out, it willappear of a fine Amber Colour. As there 
is novcertain Rule to be preferibed for putting in your 
Ingredients, you may put what Quantity of Lemon- 
Juice and Sugar is moft agreeable to your ‘Jafte ; bat, 
in the Opinion cf moft People, they are good for: 
very little, unlefs. they. are very. {weet. 


To make Calf’s-Feet Jelly.. 
_, Put two Calves Feet into a Sauce-pan with a Gal». 
Ton of Water in it; let it boil over a gentle Fire till: 
your Liquor is reduced to one Fourth of its Quan ity, 
-#nd then frain it; when it has flood till “tis cold, 
kim 
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fkim off all the Fat that will lie on the Surface of it 
as clean as poflibly you can. When you take up your 
Jelly, if you find any Sediments at the Bottom, make 
no ufe of them; bu: put your clear Jelly into a Sauce- 
pan, and add to it about a Pint of Mountain Wine, 
Half a Pound of double-refined Sugar, and the Juice 
of four large Lemons. Have in Readinefs the Whites. 
of about Half a Dozen Eggs, or more, if you think 
proper, that have been well worked up with a Whifk; 
add them to the reft of your Ingredients in your 
Sauce-pan, and keep ftirring them all well over the 
Fire till they boil. In a few Minutes twill be enough, 
Have in Readinefs a large Flannel Bag, and pour 
your Liquor in dire@tly ; and as it will foon run thro’, 
pour it in again, till you find it run perfectly clear ; 
then take a large China-Bowl, with the Peels of your 
Lemons cut as thin as poflibly may be, and let your 
Jelly run into that Bowl; for the Peels will not only 
give it a fine Amber Colour, but a Flavour likewife. 
Hul your Glaffes with a clean Silver Spoon. 


Yo make Currant-Jelly. 


When you have ftrip’d your Currants from their 
Stalks, throw them into a Stone. Jar; and when you 
have ftopp’d the Mouth of it as clofe as poffible, fet 
it into a Kettle of boiling hot Water that rifes to. 
Half-way of your Jar; when it has ftood over the 
Fire in fuch boiling Water for Half an Hour, take 
it off, and ftrain of all the Juice you find in it thro” 
a Hair-fieve. Put a Pound of double-refined Sugar 
to a Pint of your Juice; and then fet your Ingredi- 
ents over a quick, clear Fire, in a Bell-metal Skillet, 
and keep-ftirring them till all your Sugar is well dif- 
folved ; then, as you will find a Scum arifes, take it 
very carefully and cleanly off ; when your Jelly is fuf. 
ficiently fine, pour it into Gally-pots; when °tis cold}, 
have fome white Paper in Readinefs cut of the: exad: 
Size of the Mouths of your Pots; then dip thofe Pa. 
pers into a {mall Quantity of Brandy, and lay. your. 
Jelly upon them; then cover the Mouths clofe with: 
white Paper, that has had Holes prick’d through it, 
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You may put fome of yoar Jelly into Glaffes, if you 
think proper; but take care to paper them as you do 
your Pots. Take care to keep them ina Place that 
is perfectly dry, that no Damp may come to them. 


To make Rafberry-Jelly: 


To one Pint of your Ctrrant-Jelly put a Quart of 
Rafberries, and mafh ‘them well together ; then fet 
them over a gentle Fire, in a clean Sauce-pan, and 
keep them ftirring till you find they boil. In about 
Half a Dozen Minutes afterwards they will be enough. 
Pour your Ingredients inte Gallipots, or Glafles, and 
paper them as you would your Currants, They will 
keep good, and have the full Flavour of the Rafber- 
ries for two or three Years fucceflively, if required. 


Having now purfued my Infiru€tions through 
Cookery, Paftry, and Confectionary, €c. as far as I 
humbly canceive, is requifite for anfwering the End 
propofed ; I imagine it will not be amifs to add the 
following Tables, to prevent my young Pupils from 
being impofed on, by any of the Tradefmen with 
whom they. muft have Dealings, almoft every Day, 
for one trivial Article, or another. 

‘Ehefe Tables will ferve for various Purpofes, and 
fhew the Amount of any Number of Things, at a 
fixed Price for one Thing fingle in Weight, Meafure 
or Tale; alfo they fhew the Price of one fingle Thing, 
at any Price for 100, or 104, or 105, Or 112, OF 1203 
all which feveral Numbers, are in fome Trade or other 
called Ax Hundred thus— 

» . I. Moft Things that we number by Tale, have five 

Score to the Hundred, and no more, as. Men, Money, 
Miles, Yards, Ells, &&c. 
di. Books in Trade, have 104 to the Hundred. 

- LI. Oranges, Apples, Pears,. and other. Fruit, have 

105 to. the Hundred. ay 

- IV... For all Goods fold by common Weight (call'd 

Avoirdupoixe Weight, 112 Pounds make an Hundred, 

56 Pounds half an Hundred, and 28 Pounds a Quarter 

ef an Hundred. By this Weight, Meat of all Kinds, ~ 
Butters, 


Orn “ 
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Butter, Cheefe, and moft other Things are fold ; there- 
fore I will here explain it: The Pouzd contains 16 
Ounces, the Ounce 16 Drams, and the Dram is divided 
into Halves and Quarters. ‘The greateft Weight isa 
Yon, which contains 20 Hundred Weight, or 2240 
Pounds. 

‘V. Bread, Gold and Silver, and fome other Things 
are fold by Troy Weight, which has 12 Ounces to the 
Pound, but the Ounce Troy is more than the Ounce 
Avoirdupoize, the Pound Troy being near 14 Ounces, 
Avoirdupoize. An Ounce is 20 Peanyweights, a Pen- 
nyweight 24 Grains. 

VI. Fife by Fale, has 120 to the Hundred, fo have 
Eggs ; but all Fifh by Weight, is by the Pound Avoir- 
dupoixe. Fifb by Meafure is by the Bufbel, Half-Bafhel, 
Peck, and Half- Peck, heap’d up. 

VII. Chrh, Linen and Woolen, Ribband, Tape, 

Ferret, and fuck Things, are meafur’d by the Yard of 
4 Quartery or Ell Englifb of 5 Quarters, or Ell Flee 
mifh of 3 Luarters; and each Quarter contains 4 Nai/s, 
each Nail being 2 Luches and half. 
— VIIL. All Diffances are meafured by Running or 
Long Meafure, thus — 12 Inches make a Foot, 3 Feet a 
Yard, 5 Yards and half a Pole, 40 Poles a Furlong, and 
8 Furlongs a Mile. 

IX. Liguidsare meafured by Ale-Meafure, or Wine- 
Meafure. Beer and Ale thus 2 Pints makea 
Quart, 4 Quarts a Gallon, 4 Gallons and half a Pia, 
2 Pins a Firkin, 2 Firkins a Kilderkin, 2 Kilderkins a 
Barrel, 2 Barrels a Puncheon, 1 Barrel and haif an 
Hogshead, 2 Hogsheads a But. This is call’d Winche/- 
ter Meafure, and is near a Fifth Part bigger than 
Wine-Meafure. By Wine-Meafure we buy Wine, Oil, 
Spirits, and fome other Things. 2 Pints make a 
Quart, 4 Quarts a Gallon, 63 Gallons an Hogshead, 
2 Hogsheads a Pipe or But, 2 Buts aTon. The Pint 
contains 2 Ha/f Pints, or 4 Gills, or 8 HalfGills, or 
Half Quarterns. 

X. Dry Goods fold by Meafure, are Corn, Fruits, 
Seeds, &c. 2 Pints make a Quart, 2 Quarts a Pottle, 
2 Pottlesa Gallon, (half a Peck) 2 Gallons a Peck, 4 

Pecks 
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Pecks a Bufbel, 8 Bufbels a Quarter. This Meafure is 
larger than the Wine-Mea/ure, but lefs than the Beer. 


_ MMeafure. 


oA B i kes 
Ready caft up ; 


HEWING at one View, the Amount of any 
Number of Things, of what Kind foever they 
‘be, at a certain Price for one fach Thing ; from One 
‘Farthing to Six Pence, which may be carried on as far 
as is neceflary by Adaition, only of the Surplus. 
Nove, The firft Column thews the Number of Things 
from 2to 112; andthe fecond, third, &c. the exact 
Value of fach Number, and the given Price of it over 
each Column, | 


value 
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A ferious. Exuortation #9 MaArp-Sep- 


VANTS, in regard to the Regulation of 


their Condu&, with foort Prayers, and 
Flymus for their Devotional Exercife. 
every Day. 


r “HE firft Duty incumbent on you, in that hum- 

; ble Station allotted you by Providence, is to 
pay a juft Regard to all the lawful Commands of thofe 
in Authority over you ; and this Obedience is expreily 
required of you by the Apoftle Pau/, in «his E piftie 
to the Epbefians, Chap. vi. ver. 6. Servants, {ays he, 
direGting his Difcourfe particularly to that Clafs of 
People under his Care, obey in all things jour Mafters, 


and Miftreffes, &c. And this Obedience maf be paid 


without the leaft Murmuror Complaint ; not wih Eye- 


Service, as Men-pleafers, but in Stuglene/s of Heart, that 


is, with Chearfulnefs and a willing Mind, whether ab- 
fent or prefent. And in order to induce them to fuch 
an immediate Compliance, they are to refleét, that this 
Duty is to be paid to the Lord, and not unto Men: 
And fuch a Motive may well make them do it-with 
Good-Will, and with Pleafure too, how harth or un- 
worthy foever the Mafters or Miftrefles Deportinent 
may poflibly be towards them ; but mcre particularly, 
if what the Apoftle in the before- mentioned Epittle 
farther urgeth, be but taken into their ferious Conf. 
deration, and that is, that there is a Reward to be ex- 
pected from God for it. | 


The fecond Duty incumbent on a Servant is Fide. - 
lity to the Traft that is repofed in her ; and that may, 


be of two different Kinds ; the firft, as urged in dire& 
Oppofition to Eye-Service ; and the lait, to every 
Action of Injuflice. The former is the doing of aif 
true Service, not only when her Miftrefs’s Eye is over 
her, and when Panithment may jultly be expeded ag 
the nataral Confequence of her Negle&t; but at all 
Times and Seafons, even when ‘u:highly improbable 
that her Miftrefs fthould difcover her iNegal Prafices ; 
and that Servant, (Male or Female) that makes no 

U Lonfcience 
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Confcience of this, is altogether unworthy of the 
Wame or Charaéter of a faithful Servant; this Eye 
Service being by the Apoitle before-mentioned {et 
dn diret Oppofition to:that Singlenefs of Heart which 
he recommends to their Practice, and requires at their 
Hands. The other Kind of Fidelity confifts in the 
honeft and fair Management of all fuch ‘Things, whe- 
ther of great or little Confequence, as are entrufted 
_totheir Care ; that is, the not wafting his Goods (as 
the unjuft Steward was accufed to have done, who is 
recorded inthe Gofpel of St. Luke) whether by care- 
Jefly embezzling fuch Effects, or by converting them 
to her own private Ufe without her Miftrefs’s Know- 
ledge or Confent. This latter is that Purloining, of 
which the fame Apoftle, in his Epiftle to Titus, cau- 
tions every Servant not to be guilty; and, indeed, 
fuch a clandeftine Practice is an abfolute and arrant 
Theft ; of this Kind are all thofe under-hand Deal- 
ings, whereby any Servants make a private and illicit 
Gain to themfelves, either by Bribery or Corruption, or 
entering into any Contracts to their Mafter’s apparent 
Prejudice and Difadvantage. But give me leave to 
add, that fuch Aéts of Infidelity are worfe, and of a 

more flagrant Nature than common Theft ; as the 
Breach of that Truft which is repofed in them, is an 
Agegravationof their Guilt. As to the other Kind of 

Infidelity, that of Embezzlement, though without 

any real Profit or Advantage to themfelves, the Dif- 

ference is not very wide; fince the Mafter may pof- 

fibly be as great a Sufferer one way as the other. 

Tt is much the fame with refpect to him, whether his 

Lofs arifes from his Servant’s Avarice or Negleé&t. And 

is it not the very fame Breach of Truft? For every 

Matter is fuppofed to entruft his Effects as well to the 

Care, as to the Integrity of his Servants ; for it would 

prove but of little Advantage to the Maiter, to be fe- 

cured thathis Servants would not cheat himthemfel\es, 

when inthemean Time, by their Remifsnefs, they give 

others an Opportunity to defraud him. Such Ser- 

vants therefore (Male or Female) that do not care- 

fully and diligently look to their Mafter’s intereft and 

Advan- 
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Advantage, breaks their Truft as much 4s they that 
unjuftly provide for their own Emolument. 

A third Duty incumbent on Servants is the Exer- 
cife of the ,Patience and Meeknefs,when they find them- 
felves under their Mafter’s juft Refentment; they are not 
to a.furr «gain, that 1s, not to make fuch faucy and 
furiy Keplies, as may aggravate and heighten their 
Maiter’s Difpleafure ; a Prattice too frequent among 
Servants of both Sexes, even upon the moft jult Pro- 
vocations ; Whereas Peter, the Apoftle, direéts them 
to fuffer with Patience, not only when they are un- 
defervediy corrected, but when they even fuffer for 
dang well. ‘\his Patience, and Meeknefs, however, 
isnot alk that is required of them; for they muft 
mend the Fault for which they have received Rebuke; 
and not think they have difcharged their Duty by 
their Silence, and turning a deaf Ear to what is laid. 
to their Charge, J fhall mention but one Duty more 
as incumbent on all Servants, and that is, to be in- 
duftrious in their Calling. Servants are under aw 
indifpen{able Obiiyation to attend conftantly on all 
fuch Things as are the Duties of their Station, and not 
to loiter, or give themfelves up to Indolence and Eafe;. 
nor yet to.be addicted to Company-keeping, or what 
is {till worfe, toGaming or any other irregular Courfes, 
whereby their Mafter’s Pufinefs is negleéted. 

Now all thefe are neceflary Duties, which Ser- 
vants ought conicientiovufly to perform, not fo much 
to efcape their Mafter’s Difpleafure, asthe Anger of 
the Almighty, who will moit.affuredly call each of 
them to account, and either punifh or reward them 
hereafter according to their Deportment here on 
Earth. | 


A MORNING PRAYER. 


; Almighty Lord God, who never flumbereft nor 
O fleepeft, I blefs thee for the great Mercy of de- 
livering me the Night paft from the Peftilence that 
walketh in Darknefs, and all the manifold Misfor- 
tunes. that might poffibly have attended me whilft I 

ng ‘ was 
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was flumbering and fleeping. I humbly pray, that 
thy Providence, which was my Protector in the Night, 
miay be alfo my Preferver in the Day. May I be fo 
guided by it, that I may not come where Sin or any. 
Mifchief may befal me!- Preferve my Soul in In 
nocence, and my Body in Safety. Profper the ho- 
neft Labour of my Hands.. Give me a Heart to com- 
miferate the Diftreffes of my Fellow-Creatures, and 
to relieve them, as far as my Circumftances will ad- 


mitme. Keep me from being feduced by any idle,- 


worthlefs Wanderer, and from leading any Fellow- 
Servant aflray by my cwn evil Example. Grant, 
that I may do Nothing, the Remembrance whereof 
may prove grievous to me at Night, or which may 
be inexcu ‘able at the laft Day of Accounts. Deliver 
-me from the Misfortunes that attend a deluded Judg- 
ment. Let me net think that to be allowable or good, 


which thou wilt one Day cenfure as an Impiety and — 


an Abomination ;_ but enable me to difcern clearly 
Kight from Wrong ;and upon the Difcovery, to efchew 
that which is Evil, and cleave to that which is Good; 
‘all which J beg, not:for the Sake of any Thing that I 
have done, but for the alone Merits of my Lord and 


Saviour Jefus Chrift, in whofe moft holy Name and 


Words, I defire farther to call upon thee, faying. 
Our Father, &c. 


An EVENING PRAYER. 


’ Remember, O Lord, with unaffe&ted Sorrow and 
. Contrition the Errors and.Provocations of the Day 
paft, and upon the Recolleétion, I deteft and abhor 
myfelf for having committed them, They are very 
grievous to my Soul, and the more, becaufe thy great 


Goodnefs and Mercies have deferved better Returns at) 


my Hands. ’Tis a. fincere AffiGion to me, that I 
have moft fhamefully and ungratefully wounded the 
Breafts which gave me fuck; but if thou wilt graci- 
oufly blot them out of thy Remembrance, I will en- 


deavour, to the utmoft of my Power that they fhall: 
never again defile my Converfation. I dare not lie : 


down to reft, tilll have in fome Degree appealed 
the 


@ 
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Cer 
the Anger of thy provoked Omnipotence Spare 
me, O Lord, {pare me, and let not thine Anger confume 
me inthe Night. Let the Shepherd of J-ae/, who 
neither flumbers nor fleeps, be my Protegor now, 
and my San@ifier hereafter. Preferve me from all 
Danger, and being refrefhed with a modera*e Degree 
of Reft and Sleep, let me rife in the Morning to do 
thee more laudible Service. Keep me from all Tranf- 
greflions in the Night; let not the Remembrance of 
my paft Frailties be pleafing to me upon my Pillow ; 
but let me ever think of thém with Horror and In- 
dignation ; and may the Impreffions of thofe Reflec- 
tions caufe me to naufeate the Pollution which cleav’d 
untome! If I have been deficient in any Branch of 
my Duty as a Servant, open mine Eyes, that I may 
diicern it, and amend the Error of my Ways. Grant - 
this, O Lord, for the Sake ef thy dearly beloved Son 
Jefus Chrif, my Lord and Saviour, in whofe mott 
hely Name and Words, I defire farther to call upon 
thee, faying; Our Father. &c. 
A general Praver for a Servant. 

O Mot mighty God, and the preat Lord and 

Mafter of all the World, who beholdeft with 
thine all-feeing Eye, thy great Houthold and Family 
here on Earth, look down upon me thine unworthy 
Servant, I humbly. befeech Thee, with thine Eye of 
Providence ; grant me a contented Mind in that State 
thoa haft placed me in, fo thall I enjoy a continual’ 
Feaft, Atift me, O Lerd, with thy heavenly Grace, 
that I may perform Obedience, and be fubje& to my 
- earthly. Mafters, whom thou haft been pleafed to “fet 
over me, whether they be virtuous or wicked, cour- 
teous or froward. Profper all the Defigns I fhall take- 
in hand, in this my Servitude, which are not in Op-. 
pofition to thy Commands. Preferve and keep me. 
from all Evil, that no Enticements may allure me: 
either to embezzel away any Thing entrufted to my 
Care, or have Society with fuch as are Enemies to my. 
Mafter’s Houle. Let me chearfully proceed in my 
Service, that the Glafs of my Time may run out 
with Pleafure, and I in the End may be made free of 
that City of thine, the New Ferufalem, where I may 
reft forevermore, Amen, , ie Aa: 
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An Hymn forthe Morninc. 
? I. 
Wake, my Soul, and with the Sun 
Thy daily Stage of Duty run ; 
Shake off dull Sloth, and joyful rife 
To pay thy Morning-Sacrifice. 
a HE 
‘Thy precious Time, mifpent, redeem ;. 
Each prefent Day thy laft efteem ; 
Improve thy Talent with due Care ; 
For the great Day thy fe'f prepare. 
Til. 


In Converfation be fincere ; 
Keep Confcience, as the Noon-tide, clear 5. 
Think how th’ all-feeing God furveys 
Thy fecret Thoughts, and all thy Ways. 
IV 


Dire&, controul, fuggeft this Day, 
Whate'er, O Lord, ido or fay, . 
That all my Pow’rs, with alt their Might, 
In thy fole Glory may unite. 


An Hymw for the Evenrne.. 


LC 
LL Praife to Thee, my God, this Night 
For all the Bleffings of the Light: 
Keep me, O keep me, King of Kings, 
Beneath thy own sicee Wings. 
If, 
Teach me ‘to /ive, that I may dread 
The Grave as little as my Bed ; 
To die, that this vile Body may 
Rife glorious at.the awful Day. 
lil. 
~ © may my Soul on Thee repofe, 
And may. fweet Sleep mine Eye-lids clofe f 
Sleep, that may me more vig rous make, 
To ferve my God, when Tawake.. 
IV. 
© may my Guardian, while | fleep; 
Clofe to my Bed his Vigils keep! 
His Love Angelical inftil, . 
And ftop each Avenue of Il! 
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